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ANCIENT IN DIA. 


SECTION I. 


Intercourſe with India, from the earlieſt 7 ines, 
F ani the Commu of Egypt by the Romans. | 


to mark the various ſteps of their progreſs 
in any line of exertion, will ſoon have the 
mortification to find, that the period of au- 


thentic hiſtory is extremely limited. It is. lit- 


tle more than three thouſand years ſince the 
Books of Moſes, the - moſt ancient and only 
genuine record of what paſſed in the early 
ages of the world, were compoſed. Herodo- 
tus, the moſt ancient Heathen hiſtorian whoſe 
ah have reached us, flouriſhed a thouſand 
| B years 


4 


PRs 


HOEVER attempts to trace the ope- 8 8 2 e v. 
rations of men in remote times, and — 


320 1. Wa 11 we 12 our MIT concern- 
Wen BB 

ig any point beyond the zra where written 

' _ _ hiſtory commences, we enter upon the region 


of conjecture, of fable, and of. uncertainty. 


ſelf, nor endeavour to conduct my readers. 
= In my reſearches concerning the intercourſe 
| | between the Eaſtern and Weſtern regions of 
the earth, and concerning the Progreſs of that 
great branch of trade, which, in every age, 
has contributed ſo conf picuouſly towards raiſing 

_ the people who carried it on, to wealth and 
pPover, I ſhall confine myſelf within the pre- 
x - __ * cinQs]I have marked out. Wherever the in- 
1 ſpired writers, intent upon higher objects, 


dzao illuſtrate the ſubject of my inquities, Lſhall 
1 Attend to it with reyerence. Whatever other 
writers relate, 1 ſhall examine wick freedom, 
Aan endeavour to aſcertain the 2 credic 
to Nurse they are OI + <— 


» 


1 Tu original Nation allotted: to man | by ki 
| Ora was in the mild and fertile regions of 
de Eaſt. There the human race began its 
career of improvement; and from the remains 

of ſciences which were anciently cultivated, as 


India, we may conclude. it to be one ↄf the 
"NO countries in which men . any <8h6- 


a E r i at Ps 2s, cs tw * 
s : es 2 ad oy q 5 * | 4 4 CY - * p 8 : ; 4 7 ris 4 * * 
A? WE Oe f "F 
| gw - 75 * . 
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F Upon that ground I will neither venture my- | 


mention occaſionally any circumſtance that tends | 


PP 


well as of arts which were anciently exeriſed in 


" derable 
6, . | 
#5 
7 A 
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of; debe e without whoſe aid it would have 


eonera dine Alert 105 . 0 3 


deiable progreſs: in that career. The: wildom red , 
of the Eaſt was eafly celebrated; and its prb- — N 
ductions were early in requeſt among distant | . 
nations, The intercourſe, however, between p) "4. ol 
different countries was carried on at firſt enz: = 
tirely by land. As the people of tlie Eaſt ap. 
pear ſoon to have acquired complete dominion © 
over the uſeful animals“, they could early un- 
dertake the long and roilſbine journies which ' 
it was neceſſary to make, in order to maintain 
this: interoourſe; and by the provident bounty 

of Heaven, they were furniſhed with a beaſt 


FS 


been impoſſfible to accompliſh * them. The We 
Camel, by its perſevering ſtrength, by its mo- —— 
deration in'the- uſe of food,” and the ſingulatity f 
of its internal ſtructure; which enables it toe „ 
lay in a ſtock of water ſufficient for ſeveral 
days, put it in their power to convey” büle)7 
commodities through thoſe deſerts, which ftiuſtt 
be traverſed: by all who travel from any of the "= no 
countries weſt af the Euphrates towards India. 
Trade was carried on in this manner, parti- 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
Gulf, from the earlieſt period to which hiſ- 
tarical information reaches. Diſtant journies, 
| howeyer; would be undertaken at firſt- 0 


* ings, iv. 30. * Gen. xxxvii. ©. 
e Xil, 16, Wir. 19, 1 e 
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AN HISTORICAL. biscbiefriou 


$2. LEY occaſionally, and by. à ſew adventurers.” But 
wad by degrees, from attention to their mutual ſafery . 


and comfort, numerous bodies of merchants 


aſſembled at ſtated times, and forming a tem- 


Fommy aſſociation, (known aſterwards by the 


name of a Caravan,) governed by officers of 


their on choice, and ſubject to regulations of 


which experience had taught them the utility, 
they performed journies of ſuch extent and du- 
ration, as appear aſtoniſhing to nations not accuſ- 


tomed EN Ra e w on commerce. 


« * * ; 


. ee e 3 amchen m 
that could be made in the manner of convey- 


ing the productions of one country to another 


by land, the inconveniences which attended 
it were obvious and unavoidable. It was often - 
dangerous; always expenſive, and tedious, and 
Aatiguing. A method of communication more 


eaſy and expeditious was ſought, and the in- 
genuity of man gradually diſcovered, that the 
rivers, the arms of the ſea, and even the ocean 


itſelf, were deſtined to open and facilitate in- 


tercourſe with the various regions of the earth, 
between which they appear, at firſt view, to 
be placed as inſuperable barriers. Navigation, 
| however, and ſhip- building, (as I have ob- 
ſerved in another work ) are arts ſo nice and 


« Hiſt, of America, vol. i, 5 2. | * * 


n . compli- 


S. 4 9 g. ng. Fg. ggg 
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complicated, that they require che talenti as „en 9915 
well as experience of many ſucceſſive. ages, to — 5 
bring them to any degree of perfection. From 
the raft or canoe, which firſt ſerved to carry a 1 
ſavage over the river that obſtructed him in 

the chace, to the conſtruction of a veſſel ca- 

pable of conveying a numeroũs crew, or a con- 
ſiderable cargo of goods, to a diſtant coaſt, 

the progreſs of improvement is immenſe. Many 

efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much labour as well „ 
ingenuity would be employed, before this ar- 
duous and important 1 could 19-7 ac- . 
e 3 „ 5 , 


ay 
1 , 


\ 


Eins whos ſome improvement was made in No es 
ſmhip- building, the intercourſe of nations -with ' 2} 
each other by ſea was far from being extenſive. +? 

From the accounts of the earlieſt hiſtorians, : . 

we learn, that navigation made its firſt efforts 
in the Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulf, 355 
and in them the firſt active operations of com- 5 
merce were carried on. From an attentive in- 1 
ſpection of the poſition and form of theſe two n 
great inland ſeas, theſe accounts appear to be 
highly probable. Theſe ſeas lay open the con- . 
tinents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and ſpread- 
ing tb a great extent along the coaſts of the 
moſt fertile and moſt early civilized countries 
| each, feem to have been deſtined by nature 
| D 15 wo. 


2. an: HISTORICAT. vieh ISITLON- 
5 2 CT: to facilitate their communication with one ano 


2 ther. We find, accordingly, that the firſt voy- 
ages of the Egyptians and Phenicians, the moſt 
ancient navigators mentioned in hiſtory, were 
muaade in the Mediterranean. Their trade, how- 

ever, was not long confined to the countries 


ſion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, they extend - 
ed the ſphere of their commerce, and are re- 
| preſented as the firſt people of the Weſt wha 
| 9 a 1 TR 2 with India, 
2 63-4 4% $4 ALOE * 
EY, Ts that account 8 1 the progreſs N ieee 
and INT which I prefixed to the Fliftory 


« | of Ameri CR, I conſidered with attention the mari- 


- Time ei ations of the Egyptians and Phenicians; . 
a, x brief review. of them here, as far as they relate 


to their connedtion with India, is all that is requi- 

NY hte 4 for illuſtrating. the ſubje& of my preſent ins 
quits With reſpeck to to the former of theſe peo- 

le, the, information - which hiſtory affords is 

_— and of .dgubrful authority. The fertile 


 failand. mild climate of Egypt produced the ne- 
„ ceſſaries and comforts of life in ſuch profuſion, 


48 80 fender its inhabitants ſo independent of / | 


other countries, that it became early an eſta- 
hed maxim in their policy, to renounce all 
intercourſe with foreigners. In conſequence 
of this, ie: held al . perſons in de- 

| o 5 teſtation, 


bordering upon it. By acquiring early poſſeſ- 


' conoxrnING!  ANOIBNT: bl. \ 


ing their harbours, they denied * 
N. g Ae 7 Page 55 


it eee in andidon of Seſoſtris, A 
Abit the reſtraints impoſed upon it by theſe 
contracted ideas of his ſubjects, prompted him 
to render the Egyptians a commercial” people; 
and in the courſe of his reign, he ſo completely - 

_ accompliſhed this, that (if we may give credit 
to ſome Hiſtorians): he was able to fit out a 
fleet of four hundred ſhips in che Atabian Gult, 
which conquered all the -countries'. 

| along the Erythrean ſea to India. At e 
time, his army; led by himſelf, marched through 

Afa, and ſubjected to his dominion every part 
of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges; and 
eroſſing that river, advanced to the Eaſtern 

Ocean. But theſe efforts produced no per- 

manent effect, and appear to have been ſo 
contrary to the genius and Habits of the Egyp- 
tians, that, on the death of Seſoſtris, they reſumed 
their ancient maxims, and many ages elapſed . 
before the e came wes E Egypc 


"IT Diodor. Sicul. et. . 78. 4 we Amit. 
1746. Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1142. A. edit. Caſaub. 
Amſt. 1707. ; x f "vote Sic. lib. t. 105 wal * 


„„ 


teſtation, as impious and prolane ; and forrify- 8. E £ LY 


„ 
= © 7. with. India came to be of ſuch e * 
— to merit a notice in this e b. | 


ly - * 
* 
My * 7 


ſcurity with thoſe of Egypt. Every circum- 


nicians, was favourable to the commercial ſpirit. o | 
Ihe territory which. they: poſſeſſed, was neither A 


© nicians of Sidon and Tyre, was extenſive and 


4 policy, they reſemble the great commercial ; 
| Rates of modern times, more than any people in 


of their commerce, that with India may be te- 


: garded as one of the moſt, conſiderable and moſt 
_  Jucrative.- As by their ſituation on the Medi- 


munication with India by ſea; the enterprizing 


I 


A HISTORICAL DISQUISITION,- | 


Tur HA of the early. maritime peta | | 
of 'Phenicia are not involved in the ſame ob- 


ſtance in the character and ſituation of the Phe- 75 3 65 


large nor fertile. It was from commerce only, 
that they could derive either opulence or power. 
Accordingly, the trade carried on by the Phe- 


adyenturous; and, both in their manners and 


the ancient world. Among the various branches 


terranean, and the imperfect ſtate of navigation, 
they could not attempt to open a direct com- 


pirit' at commerce prompted them to wreſt 
from the Idumæans ſome commodious har- 
_ *þours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. 
Fr rom theſe they held ry regular intercourſt 5 


ge NOTE I. at the end of the Volume. 


with 


conez inne Aveixvr InbIA. 


' with India on the one hand, and with the Eaſtern 5207. 


The: diſtance, however, from the Arabian Gulf 
to Tyre was conſiderable, and rendered the 
conveyance of goods to it by land carriage ſo 
tedious and expenſive, that it became neceſſary 
ſor them to take poſſeſſion of Rhinocolura, 


97 * 
\ | 
: 
* 
1 
1 


add Southern coaſts of. Africa on the other. one” 


the neareſt port in the Mediterranean to he 


Arabian Gulf. Thither all the commodities 
brought from India, were conveyed over land 
by a route much ſhorter, and more practi - | 
cable, than that by which the productions of the 


| e of the Arabian Gulf to the 
Nile b. At Rhinocolura, they were reſhippedd, 
and tranſported. by an eaſy navigation to Tyre, 
_ and: diſtributed through the world. This, as 
it is the earlieſt route of communication with 


Eaſt were carried at a ſubſequent. period from 


India, of which we have any authentic deſcrip- © 


tion, had ſa. many advantages over any ever 
known before the modern diſeo ven of a ne 
courſe of navigation to the Eaſt, that the Phe- 

nicians could ſupply other nations with. the pro- 
ductions of India in greater abundance, and at 
a cheaper. rate, than. any people of antiquity. 
To this circumſtance, which, for a conſiderable 
time , cured to them a monopoly of that 


5 Dos Sie. lib. i I, 1 70. | $trab, 5555 i p. 1156 K. 
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1 AN HTOKICAL DisdbfsT row 
20 T7; crade, was owing, not only che extraordinary 


8 : 
% 


4 wealth of. individuals, which” rendered the 
Tee _ ©: merchants of Tyre, Princes, and her traf- 
fickets the Honourable of the Earth *;” but 


| the exvonliys -power of the gate itſelf, which 


firſt taught 'mankind'to conceive what vaſt re- 
| ſources à commercial people poſſes, and whas 


Tn Ae "they e O__ ONS”: 


Tur Jews, by weir ces Tyte, had 
flick an opportunity of ebſervilg the wealth 


which flowed into that city from the lucrative 


commerce carried on by the Phenicians from 


rg e eee the Arabian Gulf, as incited 


them to aim at obtaining ſome ſhare . of it. 
This they effected under the proſperous reigns 
of David and Solomon, partly by the conqueſts 


bours of Elach and Efiongeber on the Red 
Sea, and party by the friendſhip-of Hiram, king 
of Tyre; ; who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, 


Which, under the direction of Phenician pilots, 


failed to Farſhiſh and Ophir'. In what re- 
gion of the earth we ſhould ſearch for theſe 
e ports. which furniſhed the mer! 


„ See NOTE I, 
| * Kings, i ix. 26. X. 22. 
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which they made of a ſmall diſtrict in the land 
o Edom, that gave them poſſeſſion of the har- 


. e A tw © © =* 


we B. =» @ 


— 
— 


ory 


concERR aNetent Ini. i 1 | 


of Solomen with the various odities enu- 2 e 1. 
merated by the ſacted hiſtorians; is an inquiry — 
that has long exerciſed the induſtry of learned 
men. They were early ſuppoſed to be fituated 
in ſome part of India, and the Jeus were held 
to be one of the nations which traded with that 
country. But the opinion more generally adopt- 
ed is, that Solomon's fleets, after paſſing the 
ſtraits of Babelmandeb, held their courſe along 
the | ſouth-weſt ' coaſt - of Africa, as far as che | 
kingdom of Sofala ; a country celebrated” for 2 . 
its rich mines of gold and ſilver, (from which 
it has been denominated the Golden Sofala by 
Oriental writers ,) and abounding in all the 
other articles which compoſed the cargoes of the 
Jewiſh ſhips: This opinion, which the accurate | 5 
reſearches of M. D' Anville rendered highly pro- 5 
bable *,, ſeems no to be eſtabliſhed with the | 
utmolt-, certainty by a late learned traveller; 
who, by his knowledge of the monſoons in the 
Arabian Gulf, and his attention to the ancient 
mode of navigation, both in that ſea and along 
the African coaſt, has not only accounted: for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets 


of Solomon took in 'going and returning, but 
a ſhewn, from circumſtances 3 CON» 


— 


Notices des MsS. du Roi, tom. li, p. 40. 5 


Diſſert. ſur le Pays open, Mem. " Literat. 
dom. XXX. p. 83, ry | | 
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83 * T7 r. concerning the voyage, that it was not made to 
many place in India. The Jews, then, we may 
conclude, have no title to be reckoned among 
the nations which carried on intercourſe with 


India by ſea; and if, from deference to the ſen- 


timents of ſome reſpectable authors, their claim 
were to be admitted, we know witH' certainty, | 


that the commercial effort which they made in 
the reign of Solomon was merely a tranſient one, 


und that they quickly returned to their former 


ſtate of unſocial ſecluſion 1 58 the reſt of man- 


"224-7 * 


'F ROM callefing Fa "Wa W which & 
hiſtory affords, concerning the moſt early at- 


tempts to open a commercial intercourſe with 
India, I now proceed, with more certainty and 
Sreater confidence, to trace the progreſs of com- 
munication: with that country, under the guid- 


ance of authors who recorded events nearer to 


their own times, and with reſpe&t- to which, 
they had received more full and accurate intel 
, TR Ig 
Tux firſt eſtabliſhment of any foreign power 
in India, which can be aſcertained by evidence, 


meriting any degree of credit, is that of the 
Perſians; and even of chis we have only a vey 


{OM * Bruce? S Fears, book il. ch. 4. 
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concurs ANCIENT INDIA 1 23 5 13 
general and doubtful account. © Darius, che ſon 8 2 3% * 
of Hyſtaſpes, though raiſed to the throne f 3 
Perſia by chance or by artifice, poſſeſſed: ſuch 1 
active and enterprizing talents, as rendered kim 1 
worthy of that high ſtation. He examined he © -— 725 
different provinces: of his kingdom more dil! 
gently. than any of his predeceſſors, and ex- 
plored regions of Aſia formerly little known v. 

Having ſubjected to his dominion many of the 
countries which ſtretched ſouth-eaſt from he 1 
Caſpian ſea towards the river Oxus, his curioo:; + 
ſity was excited to acquire a more extenſive ana 
accurate knowledge of India, on which they 
. bordered. With this view. he appointed Scylax 
of Caryandra to take the command of a ſqua- | 
dron fitted out at Caſpatyrus, in the country ., 
Pactya, [the. modern Pehkely, ] towards the 5 | 

- upper part of the navigable courſe of the river 
p Indus, and to fall down its ſtream until he ſhould 
reach the ocean. This Scylax performed, Ong 

it ſhould ſeem with much difficulty, and not- 
withſtanding many. obſtacles; for he ſpenc no 

leſs than two years and fix'months in conducting 
his ſquadron from the place where he embarked, 

to the Arabian Gulf . The account which he 1 
gave of the populouſneſs, fertility, and hig 
«cultivation of that region of India through 
which his courſe lay, rendered Darius i N 


| a Herodot. lib. iv. e. 44. 1 wid. . 1 
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5 3 become maſter of a country, ſo vnluable. 
— This he ſoon accompliſbed; and though bis 
conqueſts in India ſeem not to have extended 
beyond the diſtri watered by the Indus, we 
are led to form an high idea of ts opulence, as 
well as of the number of its inhabitants, i in an- 
cient times, when we learn, that the tribute 
which he levied from it, was near a third part 
| of the whole revenue of the Perſian monarchy *, 
n hut neither this voyage of Scylax, nor the con- 
| queſts of Darius, to which it gave riſe, diffuſed | 
any general knowledge of India. The Greeks, 
who were the only enlightened race of men at 
that time in Europe, paid but little attention to 
the tranſactions of the people whom they conſi- 
dered as Barbarians, eſpecially i in countries far 
| 1 remote from their own; and Scylax had embel- 
= liſhed-the narrative of his voyage with ſo many 
=: - circumſtances, manifeſtly fabulous, that he 
ſeems to have met with the juſt puniſhment to 
which perſons who have a notorious propenſity 
to what. is marvellous are often ſubjected, of 


being liſtened to with: diſtruſt, even os ny 
nw what 1s e true. 
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"4 ee an hundred and ſixty: years I DIY 
min of Darius Hyſtaſpes, Alexander the Great 


* Herod. lib. iii, c. 9096. See NOTE III. 


$ Philoſtr. Vita Apoll. lib. iii. c. 47. and Note 3d of 
Olearius A —_ Chiliad. vii. verſ. 630. 


undertook 


eceverzszug ANOTEN'T IDEA. | J * <= i 
| „ee expedition ie ladia. The wild % 4 
. ſallies of paſſion, the indecevs:exenſies of im- 
|  perahee, and. tlir gftentatious. 'dilplays. of vanity 
| ea 15 tr AR NNE Spe - 
daa man, have fo degraded. his charaies, | 
that the pre · eminence of his merit, either as;a 
Conqueror, a politician, or 4 legiſlatet, hes ſel- 
dom been juſliy eſtimated... The ſubjest of my 
preſent inquiry leads me to conſider his opera- 1 
tions only in one light, but it will enable me is 
exhibit a ſtriking view of the grandeur and en- WW 
tent of his plans. He ſcems, ſoon aſtet his firſt © * 
ſucceſſes in Aſia, to haye formed the iden 
eſtabliſhing an univerſal monarchy, and aſpired 7 
't6 the dominion of the ſea, as well as of the 
land. From the wonderful efforts of the Ty- 
rians in their own defence, when left withenjt 
hw ally or protector, he conceived an high op- 
nion of the e of maritime power, and of Y 
"bs wealth to be derived from commerce, eſpo- 
| "cially that with India, which he found engrofled 
by che citizens of Tyre. Wich a view to ſecure 
this commerce, and to eſtabliſn a ftation for it, 
preferable in many reſpects to that of Tyre, as 
ſoon as he completed the conqueſt of Egypt, he 
founded a city near one of the mouths of the 
Nile, which he honoured with his -own name: 
and with ſuch admirable diſcernment was the 
ſituation of it choſen, that Alexandria ſoon be- 
came the greateſt trading city in the ancient 
9 | | World; 


16 
$2 CT. world; and, notwithſtanding many ſacceſlive re- 


volutions in empire, continued, during eighteen Ne 
centuries, to be the chief ſeat of commerce wick 


15 p courſe 


\ 
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India Amidſt the military operations to which 
Alexander was ſoon obliged to turn his atten- 


tion, the deſire of acquiring the lucrative com- 


merce which the Tyrians had carried on with 


India, was not relinquiſned. Events ſoon oc- 
curred, that not only confirmed and added 
Arength to this deſire, bur opened to him a 


Proſpect of obtaining the ſovereignty of thoſe | 
regions which ſupplied the reſt of erm with 
ſo _y Precious een © 


Arran his final vidory.6 over ahi Dail ks 


Vas led in purſuit of the laſt Darius, and of 
Beſſus, the murderer of that unfortunate mo- 
.narch, to traverſe that part of Aſia which 
"ſtretches from the Caſpian ſea beyond the river 
Oxus. He advanced towards the eaſt as far as 
183 „ then a city of ſome note, and 


deſtined, in a future period, under the modern 


name of Samarcand, to be the capital of an em- 
pire not inferior to his on either in extent or in 
power. In a progreſs of ſeveral months, through - 

© - Provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, in a 

line of march often approaching near to India, 
and among people emed to much inter- 


| t Hiſt. of America, vol. i ls p. 20. . 
© ' Arrian, lit. c. 30. 
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gourſe ith il, he learned may things concern · ee 
ing tlie ſtate af a country that had been long Sx” 
Kin object of his thoughts und wiſhes? which 125 
i increaſed his deſire of invading it. Hei ar — 
prompt in all. his reſolurions, he ſet out from 1 
 Biftria, afd eroſſet that ridge of mountains ö 
Phich, under various denominations, forma the 
Stony Girdle (if I may uſe an expreſſion ” 
Oriental geographers) which encircles e and ; 
tonſtirures the nanber barrier of Indi- 
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| Tür moſt * Fs avenne fd every cou 
try, it ĩs ohyious, muſt he formed by circum- | 3 
Ae ane we az.the.defiles _ 
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with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety... In no place 
of the earth is this line of approach marked and 
defined more conſpicuouſſy, than on the norths | N 
ern frontier of India; inſomuch chat the three : 
great invader of - this , country, Alen | 
Tamerlane, 2 Nadir. Shah, In th — 

ages, and with. views. and talents extremely dif. 

ferent, ad yanci d by the, ame; route, with very . 

little deviation. Alexander had. the merit of ne 
having firſt diſcovered the way. After paſſing | by 
the mountains, he encamped at \ Alexaridria 

| Paropainiſatia, not far from the mountains de 
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20 1. nominated the Indian Caucaſus by his hiſtorians, 

— now known by the name of Hindoo Kho v; 

and having ſubdued or eee ee dre 

ſeated on the north-weſt bank of the Indus, he 

5 eroſſed the river at Taxila, now Attock, where 

_— - its ſtream is ſo tranquil that a bridge can be 
3 eee fee e cee de 
eee f | 


qr {lee ln ths fn, . 
forward, in the road which leads directly to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provinces to the ſouth- 
eaſt, now comprehended under the general name 
of Indoſtan. But, on the banks of the Hydaſ 

pes, known in medern times by the name of 

2 Betah or Chehum, he was oppoſed by 

| A powerful monarch of the country, at 

_ head of a numerous army. The war with 

Peorus, and the hoſtilities in which he was ſuc- 
-  ceſfively engaged wich other Indian princes, led 


ED him to deviate from his original route, and to 

> turn more towards the ſouth-weſt. In carrying 
| ; on theſe operations, Alexander matched through 
one of the richeſt and beſt peopled comics of 

India, now called the 'Panjab, | from the five 


| In the Gcond edition of his Memoic, Major: Rennelt 
gives the modern names of the Hydaſpes, with ſome vat 
riation in their orthography, Babut and 1hylam, 


* Rennell Mem. p. 92, See NOTE NV. 
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clvers by wel it is Wittere## und a ue s 1 l. 

| — ——: "tie" 7 
rainy ſeaſon, when even Indian urmzes ednnot 
keep the” feld, ir gives an high idea Bork" of 
Alexander; pertevering ſpirit; unc of ebe er. 
trsorchfiary vigour” and Fardineſv of Confkftütion 

which ſodiers, —— ancient times, derived font 

the united effects of gymnaſtie exerciſe and mis 
Hrary diſetptine: In every ſtep of his progreſs, et 
objedts 30 ler ring than" new” ptefent ed 


themſelves t0 Alexander: The magnitude of 
the Indus; everFaftet he had ſeen; the Nile, the 
 Eupt 

wick 


s, and the Tigris, muſt have filled him 
», No country he had hitherto 
F o populoùs and well cultivatett, or 
abounded in ſo many valuable productiohs of | 

nature and of art; as that part of India thruugſm — — 
which he had led his army. Hut when he was 1 
informed in every place, and probably with ex- 

aggerated deſeription, how much the Indus was 

inferior to the Ganges, and how far all chat he 

had hitherto beheld was ſurpaſfed in the happy 

regions through which that great river flows, it 
is not wonderful that his eagerneſs to view and 
to take poſſeſſion of them ſhould have prompted 
him to aſſemble his ſoldiers, and to propoſe that 
they ſhould reſume their march towards that 


Z > Straby, lib, xv. 7. 1025. C, & note g. Cauſab. Pos 
ay 4.4 4 * 2 | , qu 
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dier. quarter, where... wealth,1; dpginion, and 42 
„ ents awaited . them. But they hadi already: done ſo 
much,, and had ſuffered ſo greatly, eſpecially 
from inceſſant rains and extenſive. inundations: 
that their patience · as well. as ſtrength. were ex⸗ 
hauſted if, and with one voice they refuſed to 
advance farther. In this reſolution they per- 
fiſted witlr ſuch ſullen obſtinaey, that Alexander, 
though. poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree of every 
quality that gains an aſcendant over the minds 

; of military, men, was obliged to yield, and 10 
: q iſſue orders IIA: 11 


at op A kT h e g. er 
% | Tan ſeene of this memorable craiſa@tion was 
=. on che banks of the Hyphaſis, the modern 
Beyah, which was the utmoſt limit of Alexander's 
progreſs in India. From this it is manifeſt; tliat 

he did not traverſe the whole extent of the Pan- 
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jab. Its ſourti-weſt" boundary is formed by a b 
river anciently known by the name of Hyſu- Gt 
| drus, and now by that of the Setlege, to which 15 
Alexander never approached nearer than the 5 
13 fouthern bank of the Hyphaſis, where he erected MW * 
twelve ſtupendous altars, which he intended as 7 
a- monument of his exploits, and which (if we q 
5 may believe the biographer « of Apollonius Tya- a 

neus)- were ſtill remaining; with legible inſcrip- 

e See NOTE v. . RAS v. 6, 26 af 
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Alexander's expedition“. The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock 


ü 
tions; when that fantaſtie ſophiſt vifited * Eg. 
three hundred and ſeventy-three © years after _ 


on the Indus, is computed to be two hundred 


diviſions; and all his movements were ſo exactiy 
meaſured and delineated by men of ſcience, 


whom he kept in pay for the purpoſe, that he 
me a very Extenſive and accurate know- 


Py Le 
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and fiftyinine geographical miles, in a ſralcht 5 
line; and Alexander's march, computed in che 
ſame manner, did not extend above two Hun- 
dred miles. But, both as he advanced and 
returned, his troops were 10 ſpread over the 
country, and often acted in ſo many ſeparate 


Wurw, upon his — lie reached, the 8 


banks of the Hydaſpes, he found that the off 
cers to whom he had given 1 it in charge to build 


and collect as many veſſels as ible, had exe=. 


cuted his orders with ſuch ity and fücceß 
that they had aſſembled a numerous dect. As 
amidſt the hurry of war, and the rage of 1 5 
queſt, he never loſt ſight of his pacific and 
commercial ſchemes, oP deſtinatlon of this 


fleet v was to fail down che Tous to he ocean, 
221 . 

* Philoſtr, Vita Apollon üb. . Co . . oh 

n, K 0 1 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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„Sof, that, a communication by ſea might be 


important truſt, But as Alexander was ambitious 


compoſed. of an army of a hundred and twenty 


by the various operations in Which this an 


, +» 
ord. * 41 La 1 — . 


. n of hs IVE Ws, com- 
mitted: to Nearchus, an officer equal to that 


to acquire fame of every kind, and fond, of en- 


himſelf accompanied Nearchus in his navigation 
down the river. The armament was, indeed, 


ſo great and magnificent, as deſerved. to be 
commanded by the conqueror of Aſia. It was 


thouſand men, and two hundred clephants, and 
of a fleet of near two thouſand veſſels, various 


in burden and form *; on board of which one- 


third of the troops embarked, While the re- 
mainder marching in two. diviſions, one on the 


right, and the 3 09 on the left, of the river, 
accompanied them in their progfeß, As they | 


advanced, the nations on each ſide were either 
1 e or perſuaded to ſubmit, 79 


him, as well as by the low navigation of 
fleet as he conducted, Alexander was abovg = 


| months before he reached the ocean b. 


1 Bee NOTE VI. 1 70 » Strabo, Ib. xv, p. 1014. 
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through which he paſſed. This part of India 
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 AL3XANDzR's. progrefs in India, in this line 5 10 „ 


they ſubdued, he may be ſaid not only to have 
viowed, but to have. explored, the counties 


has been ſo little frequented-by- European in 
later times, that neither the poſition of places, 
nor their diſtances, can be aſcertained wick the 
ſame accuraey as in the interior provinces, or 


even in the Panjab. But from the reſearches 
of Major Rennell, carried on with no leſs dif 


cernment than induſtry, the diſtance of chat 
place on the Hydaſpes, where Alexander fitted 


out his fleet from the'ocean, cannot be leſs than - | 
a thouſand' Britiſh miles. Of this extenfive - 
region a conſiderable portion, particularly the 


upper Delta, ſtretching from the capital of the 
ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, the 


modern Tatta, is e "wy 10 e 


n 


Soo after he reached "yy ocean, Alea 


888 with having accompliſhed this arduous 


/ 


1 kennen Mem. 68, &ce. . 
C4. under- 


of direction, was far more conſiderable than 
that which he made by the route we formerly © © 
traced ; - and when we attend to the various 
movements of his troops, the number of cities 

which they took, and the different ſtates which 


N 
' 
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facts which they gontained are preſerved, as 
Arrian profeſſes to have followed them as his 
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5p T. undertaking,. led his army by land back to 
— Perſia. The command of the fleet, with a con- 

. fiderable body of troops on board of it, he leſt 
to Nearchus, who, after a coaſting voyage of 
ſeven months, e ee up the Perſian | 


Ka into the ne e 2204 1% ST 
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ow ae this manner did Alexander fir aper 
knowledge: of India to the people of Europe, 
and an extenſive diſtrict of it was ſurveyed with 
greater accuracy than could have been expected 
from the ſhort time he remained in that country. 
Fortunately an exact account, not only of his 


military operations, but of every thing worthy 


of notice in the countries where they were cars. 
ried on, was recorded in the Memoirs or Jour- 
nals of three of his principal officers, Ptolemy 


the ſon of Lagus, Ariſtobulus, and Nearchus, 
The two former have not indeed reached our 
times, but it is probable that the moſt i important 


guides in his Hiſtory of the Expedition of Alex- 
ander; a work which, though compoſed long 
after Greece had loſt its liberty, and in an age 


when genius and taſte were on the doc is not 


unworthy the pureſt time of Attic lite 


1 g++ 
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Write reſpect to dle getivrd Bare of India; E 
. 0 from theſe Writers, thiat in the age'of S 
ON though there was not 'eftabliſhed 
in i it any powerful empire, '' reſembling” that 
hich in modern times: ſtretched its dominion. 
from the Indus almoſt to Cape Comorin, it 
was even then formed into monarchies o 
conſiderable extent. The king of the Praſij - 
was prepared on the banks of the Ganges to 
oppoſe the Macedonians, wich an armyof twenty 
thouſand cavalry, two hundred thouſands in- 
fantry two thouſand armed chariots, and a 
great number of elephants . The territory'of 
which Alexander conſtituted Porus the ſovereign, , 
is ſaid to have contained ſeven diſtinct nations, 8 
and no fewer than two thouſand towns. Even 
in the moſt reſtricted ſenſe that can be given 
to the vague indefinite appellations: of nations 
and tens, an idea is conveyed of a very great - | 
degree of population. As the fleet Med down . - 
the river, the country on each fide was found 
to be in no reſpect inferior to that of which 
un . 4 {ORG} was ae to e 10 
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$ 110 * authentic information. concerning che | climate, 


F 
India; and in a country where the manners, 


the cuſtoms, and even the dreſs of the Pee :. 


ple are almoſt as permanent and invariabie as 
the fac of nature itſelf, it is wonderful ho 
exactly the deſcriptions given by Alexander's 
officers. delineate: What we now behold in India, 


ſtated change of ſeaſons, now known by the 


theſe ocgaſion; the appearance of the country 
during their continuance ; are particularly mens 
tioned and deſcribed, No leſs accurate ar 


the accounts which they have given of the in · 


habitants, their delicate and lender form, their 
darle complexion, their black uncurled hair, 


weir garments of cotton, their living entirely 


upon vegetable food, their diviſion into ſeparato 
tribes or caſts, the members of which never 
intermarry, the cuſtom of wives burning them 
ſelves with their deceaſed huſbands, and many 


other particulars, in all which they perfectiy 


reſemble the modern Hindoes. To enter into 
any detail with reſpe& to theſe in this place 


would be premature; but as the ſubject, though 


curious and intereſting, will lead unavoidably 
into diſcuiſions not well ſuited to the nature of 


an 


at the diſtance of twa thouſand years, The 


name of Manſoons ; the periodical rains; the 
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. dee work, 1 h eee an Hes 85,0 5 
concerning! it for” an Appendix, to de 1. 
nexed to this Diſquiſitionz and hope they 

may contribute to throw ſome additional 
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Nen 5 the Weſtern winks: was + indebied 
for its knowledge of India to the expedition 
of Alexander, it was only a ſmall portion of 
that vaſt continent which he explored. His opera» - 
tions did not extend beyond the modern province 
of Lahore, and the countries on the banks of 
the Indus from Moultan to the ſea. Theſe, 
however, were ſurveyed with that degree of 
accuracy which I have already deſcribed; and 
it is a circurſtance not unworthy: of notice, 
that this diſtrict of India which Europeans 
firſt entered, and with which they were beſt 
2 in ancient times, is now leſs known | 
than almoſt any part of that continent neither | 
commerce nor war, to which, in every ages 
geography js chiefly indebted for its improve» 
ment, having led any nation of. e 10 ies 
quent or explore it. 


Ir an untimely death had not 85 2 i to 
the reign of the Macedonian hero, 2 ve 
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f. have reaſon''to'thifk; would have Been inte 
. fully explored' by the \ ancicits, and the Euro: _ 


' would have been eſtabliſhed 


there two thouſund years ſooner. "When Alen. 
ander invaded India, he had” ſomething more 
in view than a tranſient incurſion. It was his 


object to annex that extenſive and opulent 


country to his empire, and though the ours 
| ſpirit of his army obliged him, at that time, 


fuſpend the proſecution of his plan, he was 
far from relinquiſhing i it. To exhibit a general 


view of the meaſures which he adopted for 
this purpoſe, and to point out their proprie ty 
and probable ſucceſs, is not foreign from the 
ſubje& of this Diſquifition, and will convey a 
more juſt idea that is uſually entertained; of 
the original genius and extent of political wits 
dom 82 diſtinguiſhed this iuſtrious Than, 


Fin; 
y 3 


TER Alexalet became maſter of the Per- 
ban empire, he early perceived, that with all the 
power of his hereditary dominions, r re-infogced 
by the troops which the aſcendant he had acs 
quired over the various ſtates of Greece might 
enable him to 'raiſe there, he could not hope 
to retain in ſubjection territories ſo extenſive 
ind populous; that to render his authority 
ſecure and permanent, it muſt 'be* eſtabliſhed 
in the affection of the nations which he had 


S741 ſubdued, 


/ 


\ 
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and prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks © 
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tinctions between the victors and vanquiſhed muſt 
be aboliſhed, and his European and Aſiatic ſub- 
jects muſt be incorporated, and become: one peo · 
ple, by obeying the ſame laws, and by adopt- 
ing nan manners, ene ene 


21. 755 9 34 
7 F 1A 


* 


* Lili as this my of polty v was, and well | 
adapted to accompliſh” what he had in view, 
nothing could be more repugnant to the ideas 


had ſuch an fügh opinion of the pre- eminence 
to which they were raiſed by civilizatlon and 

fſeience, that they ſeem hardly to have acknow- 
ledged the reſt of mankind; to be of the fame: 
ſpecies with themſelves.” To every other ped- 
ple they gave the degrading appellation of Bar- 
barians, and, in conſequenee of their on boaſt- 


1 ſoperiority, they aſſerted a right of dominion 


over them, in the ſume manner (to uſe their um 
expreſſion) as the'ſoul has over the body, and 
men have over irfational animals. Extraragant 5 
as this, pretenſion may now appear, it found 
- admiſſion, to the diſgrace of ancient philoſophy, 


into all the ſchools. © Ariſtotle," full of this 


opinion, in ſupport of which he employs argu- 
ments more © ſubtle than fold b, | adviſed Alex- 


* 7 — 48 


SY Aritot, Polit. i. c. 7. pg 
JF 11 


ander 


ſubdued, and maintained by their arms; and 5 
; that im order tc acquire this advantage, all: dif — 


ws 


* under to · govern the Greeks like ſubjects, and 


— 


80 aſter the victory at Arbela, Alexander 
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the Barbarians as flaves ; to conſider the former 


as companions, the latter as creatures of an in- 
fſerior nature . But the ſentimemm of the 


pupil were more enlarged thun thoſe of his 


maſter, and his experience in governing men 
taughe the. tnonarch what the ſpeculative ſci- 


ence of the philoſopher did riot diſcover, 


himſelf; and, by his perſuaſion, many of his 
' officers, aſſumed the Perſian dreſs, and con- 
formed. to ſeveral of their cuſtoms. At the 


ame time he encouraged the Perſian nobles 


00 imitate the mantiets of the Maced 
to learn the Greek language, ant to acquire 
a reliſh for the beauties of the elegant writer 


edoniansy 


in that tongue, which were then univerfally 


_ * for a hundred of his principal officers in the 
duale were celebrated with great pomp and 


quered people; In imitation of them, above 


ſtudied and admired, In order to render the 
- union more complete, he reſolyed to marry one 


of the daughters of Darius, and choſe wives 
moſt illuſtriovs Petſian families, Their nup- 


feſtivity, and with high exultation of the eon- 


ten thouſand Macedonians of inferior rank mar- 


ried nenn 


Flat. de Fortuna Alex. Orat. L 3 vol. vii. 
edit. Reiſke, Strabo, lib. i. p. 216. A. | 
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unite his European and Afiatic ſubjects by the | 

moſt indiffoluble ties, he did not truſt entire 

to the ſucceſi of that meaſure forthe ſecurit x 

of his new conqueſts. In every provinee 

which he ſubdued; he made choice of propen 

ſtations, where he built and ſortified cities, in 

which he placed. garriſons, compoſed partly of -- 

ſuch of the natives as conformed to the Gre- 

cian manners and diſeipline, and partly of ſuch 

of his European ſubjects,” as were worn out 

with the fatigues of ſervice, and wiſned for. _ 

repoſe, and a permanent eſtabliſhment. —_— 

cities were numerous, and ſerved. hot only as. 81 

a chain of poſts to keep open the communica«. * 

tion between the different provinces of his do- 

minions, but as places, of ſtrength to over-awe 

and curb the conquered. people. Thirty chou- 

ſand of his new fubjects, who had been diſ- 

eiplined in theſe cities, and armed after the 
| European, faſhion;, appeared before Alexander — 
in Suſa, and were formed by him into that com ö 


r 7 lib. NN 6.4. Plut, ds Fort, Alex, .p- vr 
See ROLE VEL 
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of the Phalanx, which conſtituted” the-ſtrength 


of a Macedonian army. But in order to ſe- 


cure entire antfiority over this nem corps as 


l do Tender ir more cſiedbive, He a 
r er in it entruſted with 


— Ser per s- ur Bead ſnould 


de European. As the ingenuity of mamkind 
naturally has recourſe in ſimilar ſituations to 


the fame expedients, the European powers, who 


| o in their Indian territories employ nume- 


rous bodies of the natives in their ſervice, have, 
in forming the "eſtabliſhment of theſe” troops, 
adopted the ſame maxims; and, probably with- 
dut knowing it, have modelled theif battalions 
of Seapoys upon the ſame principles as Alex! 
WEE 2 an os: amen r 


7 


1 — Rice r Alexander plied his On” 


from 'the banks of the Euphrates, which may 
be conſidered as the center of his dominions, 
he found it neceffary to build and to fortify a 


þ grearer number of cities. Several of theſe to 
the Eaſt and South of the Caſpian ſea are men- 
tioned by ancient authors; and in India itfelf; 
he founded two cities on the banks of the Hy- 

daſpes, and a third on the Aceſines, both i na- 
nh vigable rivers, which, after uniting "- ſtreams, 
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tall into the Indus . From the choice of 
uch fttuations, it is :obvious.that-he.intendeds wang 
by. means of theſe cities, o keep) open a come _ 
munication with India, not only by had, bu 
by ſea. It was chiefiy with a view to the latter 


ol theſe objects, (as L have already obſerved, ) that 7 
he examined the navigation of the Indus with ſo 
much attention. With the ſame view, on his re- 


2 
2 


turn to Suſa, he, in perſon, ſurveyed the cout 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave directiong 


to remove the cataraſts or dams, with which the 
ancient monarchs of Perſia, induced by a pe- 


culiar preeept . of their religion, eee 
them to guard wich the utmoſt care againſt 


defiling any of the elements, had conſtructed 


near the mouths of theſe rivers, in order tig 


ſhut out their ſubjects from any acceſs to the 
ocean. By opening the navigation in this 
manner, he propoſed, that the valuable com- 


modities of India ſhould be conveyed from 


"The Perſian Gulf into the intetſor parts of 


bis Aſiatic dominions, while by the Arabian 
Gulf they ſhould. dene wines: a 


diſtributed © the reſt Dy the marks 


4 nb K. ee erte 


| 


2 | F Arrian, lib. vi. Fi 7. Serbe, lib. vi. P. ae 42 


See NOTE X. 
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210 1. d and extenſive a5 theſe ſchemes were, 
— the precautions employed, and the arrange 


ments made for carrying them into execution, 
5 were ſo various and {6 proper, chat Alexander 


r 


8 relinquiſh his" openitions in Tndia, he was 
not thirty years of age complete. At this en- 


terprfeing period of life, a prinee, of a ſpirit 


ſo active, perſevering, and indefatigable, muſt 
have ſoon found means to reſume a a- 
Fourite meaſure on which he had beet long 
intent kf be had invaded India a ſecond 


obliged to force his way through hoſtile and 


_ inexplored regions, oppoſed at every ſtep by 
nations and tribes of-Barbarians, whoſe names 
had never reached Greece. All Aſia, from 

the: ſhores of the Ionian ſea to the banks of 


the Hyphaſis, would then have been ſubject 


d 5s his dominion; and through that-immenſe 

Aretch of -countty he had eſtabliſhed fuch a 
chain of cities, or fortiſied ſtations e, that his 
armies might have continued their march with 
ſafety, and have found a regular ſuceeſſion of 


| 8 provided for their ſubſiſtence. Nor is 


bY 8 - 
GEASS» © See NOTE XI. 
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Sokckisien ANCIENT mid e 
would it ha been difficalle for kim e ring r 
the enen ny 45 populous and ar- 
tenſive as India. Having armed and difcis 
| plined his ſubjects in the Eaſt like Europeans, 3 

they, would have bern ambitious to imitate Zo 
and to equal their inſtructors, and Alexander 
might have drawn recruits, not from his ſcanty 
domaias in Macedonia and Greece, but fromm 
the vaſt regions of: Aſia; which, in every age, 
has), covered the eurth, and aftoniſhed mau—.. 
kind with its numerous armies. When at nEe 
head of ſuch a formidable power he had reached | 
the confines: of ladia, he might have entered 
thoſe in his firſt expedition. He had ſecured. 
a. firm. footing there, partly by mtans of the 
garriſons. that he leſt in the three cities which | 
he. had built and fortified; and pardy by hs 5 
alliance with Taxiles and Porus: Theſe two 
ebe eee e binds 5 
and . braeficence; ide as er een” idle co 
ſeldom diſplayed. in the ancient mode of cur- | | 
ming on war, excited of ..courſe-an higher 
degree of admiration and gratitude, had conti- 
nued ſteady in their attachment to the Mas- 
donians. Re- inforced by their troops, and 
guided by their information as well as by ne 
. which be had acquirdd in "his 
: wn | DB. farmer NE 
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eencan ſotmer compaigns, Alexander muſt have:made | 
— n in x:country, where every in- 
vater,: from his time to the preſent age, has 
bed cb Gl. 2 abr bel —45 2 e S158 
_ Hngoqow SH i Net en it. 22m die ct et 
Bur this and all his other ſplendid ſehemes 
were tetminated at once by his untimely death. 
im æonſequence of that, however, events took 

plwace, Nhich illuſtrate and: confirm the juſtneſs 

of the preceding fpeculations and conjectures 

buy evidence the moſt ſtriking and ſatisfactory. 

8 When that great empire, which the ſuperior 
genius of: Alexander had kept united and in 
ſubzection, no longer felt his ſuperintending 
Tantroul, it. broke into pieces, and its various 
Provinres were! ſeized by his principal officers, - 
and parcelled out among them. From am- 
Bitida, emulation, and perſonal animoſity, they 
ſodn turned their arms againſt one another; 
and as ſxveral of the: leaders were equally 

eminent for: political. abilities and for e 

ill, the conteſt was maintained long, and 

x catried anormth.frequent;yiciflitudes of fortune. 

5 Ainidit the: various! conunlüons and revolntions 
hich itheſebocafioned, it was found that the 
mecalures of Mexander for the preſervation o 
his cnqueſts had been concerted with ſuch 
Jagadity;. that, upon the final reſtoration of tran» 
Auillity, ne. Macedonian dominion continued 
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in every part ata, and nt 1 Hf 


er province bad baten er the yoke Even 


India, the moſt remote of *Altaiinder's con- 
queſts, quietly ſubmitted to Pytho the dn of 
Agenor, and after wards to Seleucus w ſuc- 
ceſſively obtained dominion over char” part of 
Aſia. Porus and Taxiles, notwichſtanding the 
death of their benefactor, neither Ubelihed:fibr 
miſſion to the authority of the Micedonians, nor 


Nee * N independence. L 
td: 03 nr ION 02 woe? 100 Hat nh 34 
eie the” conteſts for r power er and per 
riority among the Tuccefſors "of Alexande 
Seleucus, who, in e Every 7 effort of M ng 
ambition, was inferior to none "of thetn, * having 
rendered © himſelf maſt M 0 
of the Perſian empire comprehended” under 
the name. of Upper "Alia, conſidered. ol 
countries of 11 | Which had been _ 
dued by Alexander, as ; belonging to that po 
tion of the Macedonian” empire 'of which i1 
was now the ſovereign. Seleucus, like all the 
officers formed under Alexander, ene 
ſuch high ideas of the advantages which No 


4 


wu & 4 > 4 1 


try, G's with a view of Keen l. Bis own ö 
authority there, and partly in order to 4 
Sandracottus, who having lately acquired the 


0 3 ſovereignty 


er of zu the provinces 


7 
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nm nh inks of the ayes, theme 40. 
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attack the Mapedonians, whoſe Indian territa- 
nes b6rdeted-on-his dowinions., Unfortunatelys 
_ no//accountof this expedition, which ſeemg 
do have been ſplendid and ſueceſaſul, has reached. 


hd was preparing to inyade his dominjons at 


wg accompant 


eee e deR XII. 


n . 1 pun 


our times, All we know of it is, that he ad- 
e eee deren eie uta bound. 


— probably have. proceede@ much farcher; 
if be had not been conſtrained to "ſtop ſhort c 


in his career in order to oppoſe Antigonus, 


eee Befere he 
begun his march towards the Euphrates, he 
concluded a treaty with Sandracottus ; . in con- 
ſequence of which, that monarch quietly re- 


_ tained the . he had acquired. But 


the power and. poſſeſſions of the Macedonians 
feem- to have remained unimpaired during 


* reign of -Selencus, which terminated forty- 


ſo years Fer the N of ( Alexapder, e 


* 71 7 


e a view of | een a «friendly i inter- 
courſe with Sandtacottus, Seleucus made choice 


of Megaſthenes, an officer, who, ſrom his hay- 


ied Alexander in his expedition in- 
to Iodja; had ſome knowledge of the OY: of the 


* tf 
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ſent him as his ambaſſador to Palibothra 1 


this famous capital of the Praſii. 5 
the banks of the Ganges, Megaſthenes reſided 


ſeveral years, and vas probably the firſt Euro- 
pean who ever beheld that mighty river, far 
| to any of the ancient continent in mag: 
nitude*, and no lefs diſtinguiſhed by the fer- 
tility of the countries through which it flows, 
This journey of Magaſthenes to Palbathra made 


city of Lahore is ſituated, and Palbothm, the 
of Which, as it is à capital poſition in the 


| with the utmoſt attention, appears to me the 
fame with chat of the modern city of Allahabad, 


at the confluence of the two great rivers, Jum- 


na and Ganges “. As che, road from Lahore to 


Allahabad runs through ſome of the moſt 
cultivated and opulent proyvinces of India, the 
more the .country was explored the idea of 


its value roſe higher. Accordingly, What Me- 
* obſerved during his progrels to Fal- 


50 Fa lib, ii. braun ce A Bid. Ind. pallica, 


„See NOTE XII. 7 8e NOTE AV. 


A 1 bothra, 


Europeans acquainted with a large extent of eoun - 
try, of which they had not hitherto-any know- 
ledge ; for Alexander did not advance further 
towards the - ſouth-eaſt; than that part of che 
river Hydraotes or Ranvee, where the modern 


geography of ancient India, I have inveſtigated 


- country; and the manners of ita inhabicancs, and; 8 


5367. bothra, and his reſidence there, made ſuch an 
— impreſſion upon his own mind, as induced him 


* 
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ro. publiſh an. ample account of India, in order 
to make his countrymen. more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its importance. From his writ- 
ings the ancients ſeem to have derived almoſt 

all their knowledge of the interior ſtate of 


India, and from comparing the three moſt 


ample accounts of it, by. Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Arrian, they appear - manifeſtly, 
from their near reſemblance, to be a. tranſcript 


of his words. But, unfortunately, Megaſthenes 


. . was ſo fond af the marvellous, that he mingled 

with the truths which he related many extra- 
vagant fictions; and to him may be traced 
up the fabulous tales of men with ears ſo large 
that they could wrap themſelves up in them, 
of others with a. ſingle cye, without mouths, 
without noſes, with long feet, and toes turned 


backwards, of people only three ſpans in height, | 


of wild men with heads in the ſhape of a wedge, 
of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, and 
many other things no leſs wonderful *.- The 


extracts from his narrative which Jaws: been 


tranſmitted to us by:Strabo, Arrian, and other 
writers, ſeem not to be entitled to credit, unleſs 
when they are ſupported by internal evidence, 
and confirmed by the teſtimony of other ancient 


| t 1 lib, xX. * A. 1037. 0. 
hg - authors, 


* 


| is curious and | accurate. His deſcri . 2 of 
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rience of modern times,” His account, how 
ever, of the dirgenſions and geography of Indiz, 


the power and opulence of the Prafij perfectly 


_ reſembles" that which might have been given 


of ſome of the greater ſtates in the modern 
Indoſtan, before the eſtabliſhment of che Max 


homedan or European power in India, and is 


conſonant to the accounts which Alexander had 


received concerning that people. He was in- 
formed, as has been already mentioned, that they 
were prepared to oppoſe him on the banks 


be” 


= 
authors,” or when they'coincide-with the Foes ELLYN 


I. 


, e 


of the Ganges, with an army onſiſting of 5 


twenty thouſand cavalry, two hundred thou- 
ſand infantry, and two thouſand armed chariots*; 
and Megaſthenes relates, that he had an audi- 
ence. of Sandracottus in à place where he was 


encamped with: an army of four hundred thou- 5 
ſand mend. The enormous dimenſions which 
he aſſigns te Palibothra, of no leſa than ten miles 


in length, and two in breadth, and ſurrounded 


by walls in which there were five hundred and ſe- 
venty towers, and ſixty- four gates, would pro- 
bably have been ranked by Europeans among 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they 
were not now well e with the rambling ; 


P Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 232. Q Curr. 2 ix. C. 17 | 
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+. manger 
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eeicher fix with accuracy the time, or deſcribe 
| the manner in which their poſſeſſions” in India 
were wreſted from them. It is probable that 
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PE r monner in which che citiesof India are built,” 
Da ens enero 


| Town tat of eg to fr. 
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and another of Daimachus to 


and ſucceſſor Allitrochidas, are the laſt tranſac- 
tions of the Syrian monarchs with India, of' 


which we have. any account *. Nor can we 


they were / obliged to rere 15 7 0 


1 fon after the death of geleueus 


eee 


lf, about this period, thoſe provinces in India 
which had been ſubjet to their dominion, 
_ the Greeks in a ſmaller kingdom, compoſed 
of ſome fragments of Alexander's empire, ſtill 
maintained an intercourſe with India, and even 


made ſome conſiderable acquiſition of territory 


there. This was the kingdom of Bactria, 
originally! ſobject to Seleucus, but wreſted 
from his ſon or grandſon, and rendered an in- 
| — ftate, about fixty-nine years after 


E Rexkblt Meraceo, oo; - * See NOTE XV. 
_ * Juſtin, lb. xv. c. 4. | 
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tisfied with gleening a few: imperſect hints in 
ancient authors, From them we eum that 
jes commerce with India was great that 'the 


conqueſts of the Bactrian kings» in that country 


were more extenſive than thoſe of Alexander 


bimſtiſ, and particularly that they recgvered 
poſſeſſion of the diſtzi®t near che mouth of the 
Indus, which he had. ſubdued*. Each of the 


ſix princes who reigned in Bactria, carried 
op military operations in India with ſuch ſuc- - 


9205 chan they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the country, and proud of the.conqueſts 


which they had made, as well as of the extenſive 
gominions over which they reigned, ſome of 
them aſſumed the lofty title of Great Kg,. 
which diſtinguiſhed the Perſian monarchs in 
the days of their. higheſt ſplendour. But we - 


ſhould not have known how: long this king- 


dom of Bactria ſubliſted, or in what manner 


it terminated, if M, de Guignes had not called 
in the hiſtorians of China to ſupply the defects 
of the Greek and Roman writers. By them 


we afe informed, that about one hundred and 


| freut Fears before the Chriſtian Kra, 1A 
# Strabo, ld. xi. 985. D. Ib. xv. 1006. B. Juſtin. 


lib. xi. c, 4+ Bayer Hiſt. Regni Grrcor. Baériani, 


power», 


the. death of Alexander. Concerning; ah 52.04. 
wanſactions of this kingdom, we muſt reſt ſa-⸗ = 
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3 * * powerful horde of Tartars, puſhed from their na- 
"es tive ſeats on the confines of China, and obliged 
to move towards the weſt" by the preſſure of a 


more numerous body that rolled on behind 
them, paſſed the Jaxartes, and pouring in upoir 
Bactria, like an irreſiſtible torrent, overwhelmed 
that kingdom, and put an end to the dominion 
of the Greeks there, after it had been eſtabliſh 
ed near one N _ A 7 8 * 


: PS; 
* TL. 


Fon this time until the cloſe 61 the fifteenth ö 


century, when the Portugueſe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened 2 new Fömmuni- 


cation with the Eaſt, and carried their Victorious 
arms into every part of India, no European 


power acquired territory, or eſtabliſhed its do- 


minion there. During this long period, of more 


than ſixteen hundred years, all ſchemes of con- 


queſt in India ſeem to have been totally reliti- 


quiſhed,- and nothing more was aimed At by any 


nation, than to ſecure an intercourſe of trade | 


Lins that NE country. 


. 
8 * 


Ir was in Egypt that the 2 of this inter. 


courſe was eſtabliſhed ; and It is not withou 
furpfiſe that we abſerve How ſoon and how 1 re- 


a 
8 . Mem. de Literat, tom, Mv. TY 77, &c, 124 
F Zee * XVI, Mo F335 


gularly 
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gularly. the commerce with the Eaſt came to LESS 
be carried on by that channel, in which the {a+ wy 
gacity of Alexander deſtined ĩt to low. Ptolemy, bo 
the ſon of Lagus, as ſoon as he tocle polleflion — 
of Egypt, eſtabliſhed the ſear of government in | 
Alexandria. By ſome exertions of authority, 
and many acts of liberality, but chiefly by the 
fame of his mild and equal adminiſtration, ge 

drew ſuch a number of inhabitants to this fa- 
vourite reſidence, that it ſoon became a popu- 

jous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deſerved 
and had poſſeſſed the confidence of Alexander 

more perfectly than any of his officers, he knew 

well that his chief object in founding Alexandria 

was to ſecure the advantages ariſing from the 

trade with India. A long and proſperous reign 
was favourable to the proſecution of that object, | 

and though ancient authors have not enabled us 

to trace the ſteps which the firſt Ptolemy took 
for this purpoſe, we have a ſtriking evidence of 

his extraordinary attention to naval affairs, in 

his erecting a light - houſe on the iſland of Pharos, 
at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria *, a 
work of ſuch magnificence as to be reckoned 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world. With 

reſpect to the commercial arrangements of his 

ſon Prolemy Philadelphus, we have more per- 
fect information. In order to 83 the trade 


d Strabo, lib. xvii. _ 1140. C. | | 


8 


| 
| 
[- 
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: 
52e r. vith Iadis, (which began to revive at Tyre, 10 
3 ancient ſtation ,) to centre in Alexandria, be 


» PD Anville Mem, deP Egypte, p. 21. 
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about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in 
breadth, - and thirty eubits in depth, between 


Arſinoe on the Red Sea, not far from che 
ſituation of che modern Suez, and the Peluſiat 


or eaſtern branch of the Nile, by means of 


| which the productions of India might have been 


conveyed to that capital wholly by water, But 
either on account of ſome danger apprehended 
from completing it, that work was never finiſh- 

ed; or from the flow and dangerous navigation 
towards the northern extremity of the Red Sea, 


this canal was found to be of ſo little uſe, that 


in order to facilitate the communication with 


India, he built a city on the weſt coaſt of that 


ſea, almoſt under the Tropic, to which he gave 


the name of Berenice. This new city ſoon 


became the ſtaple of the trade wich India. 
From Berenice the goods were tranſported by 


land to Coptos, a city three miles diſtant from 
the Nile, but which had a communication with 
that river by a navigable canal, of which there 
are ſtill ne remains, and thence carried down 


e 1089. A. 


& Strabo, lib. xvii. ue. b. Pin. Nat. Hi. ibs A 
= 29. 


1 See NOTE xVII. 
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die ſtream to Alexandria. The diſtance between SE 0 * „ 

Berenice and Coptos was, according to Pliny, 5 

two hundred and fiſty- eight Roman mites; and 

che road lay chrough the defarr of Thebais, 

almoſt entirely deſtitute of water. Bur the at- 8 

tention of a powerful monarch made proviſion 2 

for ſupplying this want, by ſearching for ſprings, $7) © 
and wherever theſe were found he buitt i inns, or 
more probably i in the eaſtern {tile caravanſeras, 
for the accommodation of merchants*. In this 1 
channel the intercourſe between the Eaſt and „ 
Weſt continued to be carried on during two = | 
hundred and fifty years, as long £7 ME re- 

| AE Md Tak 


| Ten ja dined or leds wk Ar ates 
ure. from Berenice, and failing, according to 

| the ancient mode of navigation, along the Ara. 

bian ſhore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now 

Cape Raſalgate,) held their courſe along the | 
coaſt of Perſia, either directly to Pattala (now 

5 Tatta) at the head of the lower Delta of the 
Indus, or to ſome other emporium on the weſt 

coaſt of India. To this part of India, which 
Alexander had viſited and ſubdued, the com- 


merce under the protection of the Egyptian / 
| monarchs ſeems to have been confined for a 2 


— 
* 


* Strabo, lib. xvii. Po 1157. D. FO 
| | ; conſiderable 
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time. Afterwards a more conve« 


1 4. * 7 228 was followed, and from Cape Rel g 


gate veſſels failed i in a direct courſe to: Zi 
This, accer to M. de Monteſquieu , was 


che kingdom of. Sigertis, on the ſea coalt p: = | 
Jacent to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by 


the Greek. monarchs of Bactria; according to 
; Major Rennell v, it was 4 Pott on the northern 


part of the Malabar. coaſt. Ancient authors 
have not conveyed fuch information as will 


enable us to pronoutice with certainty, which of 


_ theſe two oppoſite opinions is beft founded. 


/ 


Nor can we point out with accuracy, what were 


: the other ports in India which the merchants 
from Berenice frequented, when that trade 
was firſt opened. As they ſailed in veſſels of 


ſmall burden, which crept timidly along the 


coalt, -- it is \ probable that their voyages 


were eircumſcribed within very narrow li- 


mits, and that under the Ptolemies no con- 
ſiderable n was made i in the rey of 


or E Ry Fit 
Tha 
* : 4 
* ws MY * a N * 10 
0 . F'.4 £% 4 . 
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'F Ao this modipoly * is commerce 35M 
ſea between the eaſt and weſt, which Egypt long 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 


5 K and power 935 which it way conſpi- 


0 I. Eßprit tor Babs: lib, xx © 17 N 
r Introduct. p. xxxvii. 4 See NOTE XVIII. 
N cuous. 
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cuous. In modern times, acqusinted ih the DET. 
vigilant and enterprizing activity of commerelal — 
rivalſhip, there is hardly any circumſtance. in 
ancient ſtory which appears more ſurpriſing, 
than that the ſovereigns of Egypt ſhould have 
been permitted to. engroſs this lucrative: trade 
without competition, or any attempt to wrelt ic 
out of their hands; eſpecially as the powerful 
monarchs of Syria might, from the Perſian 
Gulf, have carried on an intercourſe with the 
ſame parts of India, by a ſhorter and ſafer. courſe 
of navigation. Different conſiderations ſeem to 
have induced them ſo tamely to relinquiſh all 
the obvious advantages of this commerce. The 
kings of Egypt, by their attention to maritime 
affairs, had formed a powerful fleet, which gave 
them ſuch decided command of the ſea, that 
they could have cruſhed with eaſe any rival in 
trade. No commercial intercourſe ſeems ever 
to have been carried on by ſea between Perſia 
and India. The Perſians had ſuch an inſupe 
| fable averſion to that element, or were ſo. much 
afraid of foreign invaſion, that their monarchs 
| (as I have already obſerved) obſtructed the na- 
vigation of the great rivers, which gave acceſa 
to the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works. As their ſubjects, however, were no 
leſs deſirous than the people around them, to 
AY the yaluable Production: and elegant 
E - man 


20 * mantifatires of India, theſe were conveyed to 
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land- carriage. The commodities deſtined for 
the ſupply of the northern provinces,” were 
tranſported on camels from the banks of 
the Indus to thoſe of the Oxus, down the 
ſtream of Wich they were carried to the 
Caſpian ſea, and diſtributed, partly by land- 
carriage, , and partly by navigable rivers, through 
the different countries, bounded on one hand by 
the Caſpian, and on the other by the Euxine, 
ſea*.” The commodities of India intended for 
the ſouthern and interior provinces, proceeded 
| by land from the Caſpian gates to ſome of the 
great” rivers, by which they were circulated 
through every part of the country. This was 
the aneient mode of intercourſe with India, 
while: the Perfian empire was governed by "ity 
native princes; and it has been obſerved in 
every age, that when any branch of commerce 
has got into à certain channel, although it may 
be neither the moſt proper nor the moſt 
commodious one, it requires long time, and 
conſiderable efforts, to pre it a 2 es di- 
ea __ 


8 2 


* 5 ub. xii. er v. Pri Na, Hit w. 1 
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To all theſe reaſons for ſuffering the. mctanchs. $. TE; . 


of Egypt to continue in the 


fion of the trade with India. by ſea, another may 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an error 


poſſeſ- e 


in geography extremely unaccountable, and in 


which they perbiſted, notwithſtanding repeated 
opportunities of obtaining more accurate in- 


formation, believed the Caſpian ſea to bea 


branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the 


kings of Syria might hope by that means to 
open a communication with Europe, and to | 
circulate through it the valuable productions of 
the Eaſt, without intruding into thoſe ſeas, the 
navigation of which the Egyptian monarchs 
ſeemed to conſider as their excluſive right. 


This idea had been early formed by the Greeks, - 


when they became maſters of Aſia. Seleucus 
Nicator, the firſt and moſt ſagacious of the Sy 
rian kings, at-the time when he was aſſaſſinated, _ 
entertained thoughts of forming a junction be- 
tween the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas by a canal, 
and if this could have been effected, his ſub- 
jects, beſides the extenſion of their trade in 
Europe, might haye ſupplied all the countries 
in the North of Aſia, on the coaſt of the 
Euxine fea, as well as many of thoſe which 
ſtretch eaſtward from the Caſpian, with the 
productions of India, As thoſe countrics, 


G ' * Plin, Nat: Hiſt. lib. vi. c. 11. 
2 though 


a 


N cough now thinly - inhabited by 2 miſerable 
— race of men, deſtitute of induſtry and of wealth, 
were in ancient times extremely populous, and 


wiſdom of their political conduct, having ren- 


A. C. 30. 


of ſuch magnitude and value, as to render the 
ſecuring of it an object worthy the attention of 
the moſt Ove monarch, | 


laboured with emulation and ardour to ſecute 
to their ſubjects all the advantages of the In- 


5 ' Toon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, 
A. Q. 55. 


victorious arms againſt Egypt, the only king- 


| veſſors of Alexander the Great. After a ſeries 
of events, which belong not to the ſubject of 


Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province” by Auguſtus, Aware of its 


| ® 
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filled with great and opulent cities, this muſt 
have been conſidered as a branch of commerce 


210 ; WINE: 


Bur while the monarchs of E gypt and 1 


dian trade, a power aroſe in the Weſt which 
proved fatal to both. The Romans, by the 
vigour of their military inſtitutions, and the 


flered themſelves maſters of all Italy and Sicily, 


ſubjected Macedonia and Greece, extended their 
dominion over Syria, and at laſt turned their 


dom remaining of thoſe eſtabliſhed by the ſuc- 
this Diſquiſition, Egypt was annexed to the 


great importance, he, with that provident ſaga- 
* which diſtinguiſhes his character, not only 
es . reſerved 


* . 
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reſerved it as one of the provinces ſubject 8 E © 1. 


1 mediately to Imperial authority, but by varigus — 
10 precautions, well knoyn to every ſcholar, pro- "*% 
it vided for is Teeupity: TB T cr l. 5 a 


citude ſeems to have proceeded not only from 
conſidering Egypt as one af the chief granaries | 

on which the capital depended for ſubſiſtence, 

but as the ſeat of that lucrative commerce which 

had enabled its ancient monarchs. to > amals ſyeh 

enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 


1a envy of other princes, and produced, when 
T brought into the treaſury of the empire, a conſi- 
85 derable alteration, both in the value of ptoperty, 
h and the ſtate of manners, '\in-Rome: itſelf, 
e N 5 25 
Ee N 4». E Wären 
|= 50 A Jo 
7 | 7 
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3 2 © T. 33 the conqueſt of Egypt by the Romans, 
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SECTION 1, 


Intercourſe. with India, from the Ebablifoment 
of the Roman Dominion in Egypt, to the Con. 


queſt of that Kingdom by the Mabomedans. 


and the reduction of that kingdom to a 
8 of their empire, the trade with India 
continued to be carried on in the ſame mode, 


hs <S 1 


under their powerful protection: Rome, en- 
riched with the ſpoils and the tribute of 
almoſt all the known world, had acquired a 


taſte for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this deſcription, the productions of 
ndia have always been held in the higheſt 
eſtimation. The capital of the greateſt em- 

| pire 
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pire ever. eſtabliſhed, in- Europe, filled with $ 


citizens who had now no occupation, | but to 
enjoy and diſſipate the wealth 2 


1 
ECT. 
II.. 
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9 weir anceſtors, . dence... ey. 4 — : 


ſupply this demand, new and. extraordinary ef- 
forts. became requiſite, and the commerce. With 


its pomp-. or e wes, ae AP 5 o 


India increaſed to a degree, which {as I have 


obſerved. in another place.) will appear aſtogiſh- 


ing even to the preſent age, in which that 


branch of trade has been extended far beyond 
dhe 4 or N 5 V former 


1 742 1 
* a 


n the Indian 2 8 


into the capital of the empire from Egypt, 
the Romans received an additional ſupply. of 
them by another mode of coflveyance., From 
the earlieſt times, there ſeems to hays-/ been 
ſome communication between Meſo | 
and other provinces on the banks of the Eu- 


phrates, ang thoſe parts of Syria and Paleſtine, 


which lay near the Mediterranean. The, mi- 
gration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaidees 


to Siehem in the land of Canaan, is an inſtance 


of this. The journey through the defart, 
2 Hiſt, e vol. i. p. 25. Geneſ. . and xii. 
C 
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So 11 LS 1 * ſeparated theſe countries, was much f- 
CS ciliated by its afforditig_ one ſtation abounding © 
with water, and capable of cultivation. As | 
the intercourſe increaſed, the poſſeſſion of 
this ſtation became an object of ſo much 
importance, that Solomon, when he turned 
his attention towards the extenſion of commerce 
8 among his ſubjects, built a fenced ciry there. 

Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wilderneſs, 
9 its Greek one of Palnra, are boch deſcriptive 
of its fituation i in a ſpot adorned with palm- trees. 
This i 1s not only plentifully ſupplied 'with water, 
but ſurrounded by a portion of fertile land, 
1 which (though of no great extent) renders it 
: a delightful habitation in the midſt of barren 

2 ſands and an inhoſpitable deſart. Its happy 
5 | -poſition, at the diſtance of eighty-five miles 
from the river Euphrates, and about one hun- 
dred and ſeventeen miles from the neareſt 
R coaſt of the Mediterranean“, induced its 
: eee to enter with ardour into the trade 
of conveying commodities from one of theſe 


+. x Kings, is ix, 18. . viil. 4. 5 N 
tin the former edition, I ſtated the diſtanee of Pal. 
: myra from the Euphrates at ſixty miles, and from the 
Mlediterranean at two hundred and three miles. Into 
| theſe | errors I was led by M. D*Anville, who, in his 
Memoire ſur 'Euphrate et le Tigris, a work publiſhed 
in old age, did not retain his wonted accuracy. From 
Jaformation communicated. by Major Rennell, 1 have | 
* the true _— 
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Se other. As the ol valuable 


ſian Gulf, are of ſuch {mall bulk as to bear 
the expence of a long land carriage, this trade 


ſoon became To conſiderable that the opulence . | 


and power of Palmyra increaſed rapidly. Its go- 
vernment was of the form which is beſt ſuited 


to the genius of a commercial city, republican; | 

and from the peculiar advantages of its ſituation, 

as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it long 
maintained its independence; though furrounded 
by powerful and ambitious neighbours. ' Under 
the Syrian monarchs deſcended from Seleucus 
it attained to its higheſt degree of ſplendour 


and wealth, one great ſource of which ſeems to 
have been the ſupplying their ſubjects wick 


Indian commodities, When Syria ſubmirred 
to the irreſiſtible arms of Rome, Palmyra con- 


dinued upwards of two centuries a free ſtate, 
_ and its friendſhip was courted with emulation 


and ſolicitude by the Romans, and their rivals 


for empire, the Parthians. That it traded wich 


both, and particularly that from it Rome as 
well as other parts of the empire received the 
productions of India, we learn from Appian, 


an author of good eredit . But in tracing. the» - 


progreſs of the commerce of the ancients with 


| GY 5 ' 8 , the 


productions * vet. 
of India, brought up the Euphrates fromthe Per- — 
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222 * the Eaſt, I ſhould not have ventured, upon bis 
DE. . ſingle teſtimony, to mention this among the 
© PE channels, of note in which- it was carried on, 
if a ſingular diſcovery, . for which we are in- 
debted to the liberal curioſity and enterprizing 
Spirit of our own countrymen, did not confirm 
and illuſtrate what he relates. Towards the 
+ cloſe of the laſt century, ſome gentlemen of 
985 the, Englith factory at Aleppo, incited by what 
HOY they heard in the Eaſt concerning the won- 
 derful, ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwith- 
Randing the fatigue and danger of a. journey 
through the deſart, to viſit _ them. To their 
aſtoniſhment they beheld a fertile ſpot of ſome _. 
miles in extent, ariſing like an ifland out 
of a yaſt plain of · ſand, covered with the re- 
| mains of temples, porticoes, aqueducts, and 
/ | 2 public works, which, in magnificence 
| and ſplendour, and ſome. of them in elegance, 
were not unworthy of Athens: or of Rome in 
their moſt proſperous ſtate. Allured by their 
deſcription of them, about fixty years thereafter, 
A party of more enlightened travellers, having 
reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater atten- 
tion and more ſcientific ſkill, declared that what 
'  -they beheld there exceeded the moſt exalted 
ideas which they had formed concerning it“ rc 


F Wood's Ruins of Palmyra, p.37. r 
3p. 55 
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2 0 both theſe accounts, as well as from 1 2 
recollecting the ee e e eee 
to which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, 
Syria, Meſopotamia, and a conſiderable part 
of Aſia Minor were conquered by its arms; 
when Odenatus, its chief magiſtrate, was de- 
corated with the Imperial purple, and Zenobia 7 
contended for the dominion of the Eaſt win 
Rome under one of its moſt warlike Emperors, 7 | 
it is evident, that a tate. which could derive 

little importance from its original territory, 

muſt have owed its aggrandizement 'to the 
opulence acquired by extenſive commerce. Of 1 
#his the Indian trade was undoubtedly the 3 
conſiderable, and moſt lucrative, branch. | 
it is a cruel mortification, in ſearching for what 

is inſtructive in the hiſtory of paſt times, to 
find that the exploits of conquerors who have 
deſolated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants 
who have rendered nations unhappy, are re- 
corded with minute and 'often diſguſting | ac- 
curacy, while the diſcovery of uſeful arts, and 
the progreſs of the moſt beneficial branches f 2 IN 
commerce, are paſſed over in ROY _ _ . 
fred n nen een 
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| AFTER the conqueſt of e be . | 
trade never revived there. At preſent a few 
miſerable huts of beggarly Arabs are ſcattered - 
in the courts of its ſtately temples, or deform its 
a elegant 
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$3C r. clogant porticoes; and exhibit an neee 
—— eee. e 


Bor while the eiche of Apen "A Sri | 
xldited their activity in order to ſupply the 
increaſing demands of Rome for Indian com- 
.modities, and vied with each other in their 

efforts, the eagerneſs of gain (as Pliny obſerves) 

+ «brought India itſelf nearer to the reſt of the 
world. In the courſe of their voyages to that 
country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could 
not fail to obſerve the regular ſhifting of the 

Periodical winds or monſoons, and how ſteadily 
they continued to blow during one part of 
tte year from the Eaſt, and during the other 
from the Weſt. Encouraged by attending 
to this cireumſtance, Hippalus, the commander 
of a ſhip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, 
about fourſcore years after Egypt was annexed 
to the Roman empire, to relinquiſh the flow 
and circuitous courſe which I have deſcribed, 
and ſtretching boldly from the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf acroſs the ocean, was carried by 
the weſtern monſoon to Muſiris, a harbour 
in that part of India, now known by the name 
ol the We coaſt, | TEND. 
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Dies route to | Hat was held to 92 a ; dif: 
3 covery of ſuch importance, that in order to 
perpetuate the memory of the inventor, the 
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Which enabled him to perform the voyage t. —— a 
As this was one of the greateſt efforts of na- EN 
vigation in the ancient” world, and opened the 8 
beſt communication by ſea between the Eaſt 
and Weſt that was known for fourteen hundred 
years, it merits a particular deſcription. For- „ 
tunately Pliny has enabled us to give it win 
a a degree of - accuracy, which can ſeldom be ee, 
attained in tracing the naval or commercial 
operations of the ancients. From Alexandria 
(he obſerves) to Juliopolis is two miles; there 
the cargo deſtined for India is embarked on 
the Nile, and is carried to Coptos, which is 
diſtant three hundred and three miles, and 
the voyage is uſually accompliſhed in twelve 
days. From Coptos goods are conveyed by 
land carriage to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, 
halting at different ſtations regulated according 
to the conveniency of watering. The diſtance 
between theſe eities is two hundred and 
fifty- eight miles. On account of the heat, 
the caravan travels only during the night, and 
the journey is finiſhed on the | twelfth-'day. 
From Berenice, ſhips take their departure 
about midſummer, and in thirty days reach 
0 3 at the mouth of the Arabian 


b Fer. Mar. Erythr, 5 p- 32. . | | 


name of Hippalus was given to the wind 1 * 1 
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5 1 * Gizl; or Cane, (Cape Fartaque,) on the coaſt 
— of Arabia Felix. Thence they ſail in forty 
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days to Muſiris; the firſt emporſum in India, 


They begin their voyage homewards early in | 


the Egyptian month Thibi, which anſwers to 


our December; they ſail with a north-eaſt | 
wind, and when they enter the Arabian Gulf 
meet with a ſouth or ſouth-weſt wind, and 


IE ne in 18 8 a calle 


- Th ur account. which Pliny gives of Muſiris, | 
and of Barace, another harbour not far diſtant, 
which was likewiſe frequented by the ſhips 
ſſrom Berenice, as being both ſo incommodious for 
trade on account of the ſhallowneſs of the ports, 
that it became neceſſary to diſcharge and take 
in the cargoes in ſmall boats, does not enable 
us to fix their poſition with perfect accuracy. 
This deſeription applies to many ports on the 
Malabar coaſt, but from two circumſtances 


mentioned by him; one, that they are not far 
diſtant from Cottonara, the country which pro- 


duces. pepper in great abundance; and the 
other, that in ſailing towards them the courſe 
lay near Nitrias, the ſtation of the pirates; 1 


adopt the opinion of Major Rennell, that they 


were, fituated ſome where between Goa = 


8 Nat. Hiſt. WO e. 23. See .NOTE XR. 


Tell | 
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Tellicherry, and-that probably the modem 3 5 
Meerzaw or Merjee is the Muſitis of the — 
1 ts; and Barcelore their Base. 


As Net ono pits e ee 

ol the trade between Egypt and India, hen 

in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, - this ſeems to be 

the proper place for inquiring into the nat 
of the commerce which the ancients, particu- 

larly the Romans, carried on with that coun» - 
try, and for enumerating the commodities moſft 

in requeſt, which they imported from it. But 

as the operations of commerce, and the mode 

of regulating it, were little attended to in thoſe 

ſtates of antiquity, of whoſe tranſactions we 

have any accurate knowiedge; their hiſtorians | 

hardly enter into any detail concerning a ſubjeck oY 

of ſuch ſubordinate importance in their political | 

ſyſtem, and it is moſtly from brief hints, de. 

tached fats, and incidental obſervations, that v 

we an ORAL ne ke ER 
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ws every age, it js bees! 4 'commerce of 255 
luxury, rather than of neceſſity, which has 
been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufactures, ſpices, and precious 
ſtones, are neither "OI of deſire to nations 


'þ 
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2 er. of ſimple manners, nor are ſuck nations poſſeſf. 
— ed of wealth ſufficient to purchaſe them: But 
at the time the Romans became maſters of the 
Indian trade, they were not only (as has already 


been obſerved) in that ſtage of ſociety when 

men are eager to obtain every thing that can th 
render the enjoyment of life more exquiſite, th 
or add to its ſplendour, but they had acquired ſu 


All the fantaſtic taſtes formed by the caprice 
and extravagance? of wealth. They were of 
conſequence highly delighted with thoſe new ob- 

jects of gratification with which India ſupplied 

- - them in ſuch-abundance. The productions of 
that country, natural as well as artificial, ſeem 

to have been much the ſame in that age as 

in the preſent. But the taſte of the Romans 

in luxury differed in many reſpects from that 

of modern times, and of courſe their demands 

| from India e e from ee, 


In der to en an Wie of their 33 
as complete as poſſible, I ſhall in the firſt place 
make ſome obſervations on the three great 
articles of general importation from India. 
1. Spices and aromatics. 2. Precious ſtones 
and pearls. 3. Silk. And then I ſhall give 
| ſome account (as far as I can venture to do 
it from authentic information) of the affortment 
8 both 3 and home ward bound, 
| 31 for 
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4 Sproms and aromatics; From the ne | 
religions worſhip in the heathen world; from 33 
the incredible number of their deities, and f 
the temples conſecrated to them; the con- | 
ſumption of frankincenſe and other aromatics | 
which were uſed in every facred function, muſt LED 
have been very great. But the vanity of men 
occaſioned a greater conſumption. of theſe 
fragrant ſubſtances, than their piety. It was 

the cuſtom of the Romans to burn the bodies 
\& their dead, and they deemed it a diſplay of 
magnificence, to cover, hot only the body but 
the funeral pile on-which it was laid, with the 
moſt coſtly ſpices. At the funeral of Sylla, 
two hundred and ten burthens of ſpices were 
ſtrewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and caſſia 
at the funeral of Pappca, greater than the 
countries from which it was imported produced 
in one year. We conſume in heaps theſe pre- 
cious ſubſtances with the. carcaſſes of the dead 
(ſays Pliny): We offer them to the Gods only 
in grains . It was not from India, I am aware, 
but from Arabia, that aromatics were firſt im- 
ported into Europe; and ſome of them, par- 
Ow frankincenſe, were productions of that 


- 


2 r Hiſt. lib. xii, c. 18, 1 
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Rong together with ſpices of native growth, to fur - 


” niſh foreign merchants with others of higher 
value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial i inter- 


courſe of the Arabians with the Eaſtern parts 


of Aſia, was not only early, but conſiderable. 


By means of their trading caravans, they con- 


veyed into their own country all the valuable 
productions of the Eaſt, among which, ſpices 
held a chief place. In every ancient account 
of Indian commodities, . ſpices and aroma- 
tics of various kinds form a principal ar- 
ticle . Some authors aſſert that the greater 
part of thoſe purchaſed in Arabia were not 


the growth of that country, but brought from 


India. That this aſſertion was well-founded, 
appears from what has been obſerved in mo- 
dern times. The frankincenſe of Arabia, 


though reckoned the peculiar and moſt pre- 


cious production of the country, is much in- 
ferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the Eaſt; and it is chiefly with the latter, that 


the Arabians at preſent ſupply the extenſive 
demands of various provinces of Aſia for this 


commodity ?. It is upon good authority, then, 


Peripl. Mar. Eryth. | p. 22. 28. Strabo, Ib. ii. 


p. 156. A. lib. xv. p. 1018. A. 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1129. C. 
* Niebuhr. Deſeri pt. de l'Arabie, tom. i. p. 126. 


that 
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that I have mentioned che! importation of ſpices 8 * 8 1. 


as one of the moſt conſiderable branches of — 
ancient commerce with India. In the Auguſ-' 
tan age, an entire ſtreet in Rome ſeems to have 
been occupied by thoſe who ſold frankincenſe, 


Perper. and other aromatics d. 


i. Parerous Tones, ke wich which 
pearls may be claſſed, ſeem to be the article 


next in value imported by the Romans from 


the Eaſt. As theſe have no pretenſion to be 

of any real uſe, their value ariſes entirely from 
their beauty and their rarity, and even when 
eſtimated moſt moderately is always high. 
But among nations far advanced in luxury, 
when they are deemed not only ornaments but 
marks of diſtinction, the vain and the opulent 


vie ſo eagerly with one another for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, that they riſe in price to an 
exorbitant and almoſt incredible height. Dia- 
monds, though the art of cutting them was 
imperfectiy known to the ancients, held an high 
place in eſtimation among them as well as 
among us. The comparative value of other 
precious ſtones varied according to the diver- 


firy of taſtes and the caprice of faſhion. The 
immenſe number of them mentioned by Pliny, 


4 Hor. lib. ii. epiſt, 1. 
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8. 9 and arranges them“, will aſtoniſh, I ſhould. 


ſuppoſe, the moſt ſkilful lapidary or jeweller 
of modern times, and. ſhews the high requeſt 


in which they were held * the Romans. 


1 among al 70 8 of let & 


Romans ſeem to have given the preference to 


pearls*. Perſons of every; rank purchaſed them 


with eagerneſs; they were worn on every part 


of dreſs; and there is ſuch a difference, both. 
in fize and in value, among pearls, that while 


ſuch as were large and of ſuperior luſtre adorned 


the wealthy and the great, ſmaller ones, and 
of inferior quality, gratified the vanity of per- 
ſons in more humble ſtations of life. Julius 
Czfar preſented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, 
with a pearl, for which he paid forty-eight 
thouſand four. hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds. 
The famous pearl ear- rings of Cleopatra were 
in value one hundred and ſixty- one thouſand 
four hundred and fiſty-eight pounds :. Pre- 

cious ſtones, it is true, as well as pearls, were 


found not only in India, but in many different 


Countries, and all were ranſacked in order to 
gratif/ the pride of Rome. India, however, 


3 Nat. Hiſt. lib. XVI. See NOTE XXII. 
C Pin. 88 lids is, c. 35. See NOTE XXIII. 
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furniſhed the chief part, and its productions K E * 


were allowed to be moſt e e — 
and VEE" | . 3 
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III. Auorhn aa of India. in Sir 
demand at Rome, was filk; and when we re- 
7 collect the variety of elegant fabrics into which 
| it may be formed, and how much theſe have 
1 added to the ſplendour of dreſs and furniture, 3 
| cannot wonder at its being held in ſuch eſtima- — 
tion by a laxurious people. The price it bore 
Vas exorbitant; but it was deemed a dreſs too ex- | 
penſive and too delicate for men“, and was ap- ö 
propriated wholly to women of eminent rank and | - 
opulence. This, however, did not render the ES 
demand for it leſs - eager, eſpecially after the -- = 
example of the diſſolute Elagabalus introduced 
the uſe of it among the other ſex, and accuſ- 3 
tomed men to the- diſgrace (as the ſeverity of BE 
ancient ideas accounted it) of wearing this ef- "2 
feminate garb. Two circumſtances concerning : 
the traffic of filk among the Romans merit ob- 
| ſervation. Contrary to what uſually takes place 
in the operations of trade, the more general 
uſe of that commodity ſeems not to have in- 
creaſed the quantity umported, in ſuch propor- 
tion as to anſwer the growing demand for it, 


/ ; 4 


v Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 33. 
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SE 2 and the price of ſilk was not reduced 

— the courſe of two hundred and fifty years: ben 
the time of its being firſt known in Rome. 
In the reign of Aurelian, it ſtill continued to be 
valued at its weight in 40h, This, it is pro- 
bable, was owing to the mode in which that 
commodity was procured by the merchants of 
Alexandria. They had no direct intercourſe 
with China, the only country in which the ſilk- 

worm was then reared, and its labour rendered 
an article of commerce. All the ſilk which 
they purchaſed i in the different ports of India 
that they frequented, was brought thither 
in ſhips of the country: and either from ſome 
defect of {kill in managing the filk-warm, 
the produce of its ingenious induſtry among 
the Chineſe was ſcanty, or the intermediate 
dealers found greater advantage in furniſhing 
the market of Alexandria with a ſmall quantity 
at an high price, than to lower its value by 
increaſing the quantity. T he other circum- 
ſtance which I had in view, is more. extraor- 
dinary, and affords a ſtriking proof of the im- 
perfect. communication... of the, ancients with 
remote nations, and of the ſlender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions 
or arts. Much as the manufactures of {ilk were 
admired, and often as ſilk is mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors, they had not, for 
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countries to which they were indebted for 
this favourite article of elegance, or of the man- 


ner in which it was produced. By ſome, ſilk 
was ſuppoſed to be a fine down adhering to 
the leaves of certain trees or flowers; others 
imagined it to be a delicate ſpecies of wool or cot- 
ton; and even thoſe who had learned that it was 
the work of an inſect, ſhew, by their deſcriptions, { 


that they had no diſtin idea of the manner 
in which it was formed*. It was in conſe- 
quence of an event that happened in the ſixth 


century of the Chriſtian æra, of which 1 ſhall 


hereafter take notice, that the real nature of lk 
became known in Europe. 8 | 


N 


Tus other E e uſually imported from 
India, will be mentioned in the account, which 


I now proceed to give, of the cargoes ſent out 


and brought home in the ſhips employed in the 
trade with that country. For this we are in- 
debted to the Circumnavigation of the Ery- 


thræan Sea, aſcribed to Arrian, a curious though 


ſhort treatiſe, leſs known than it deſerves to 


be, and which enters into fome details con- 


cerning commerce, to which there is nothing 


1 See NOTE XXIV. x 
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ſeveral centuries after the uſe of it became com- SEC * 
mon, any certain knowledge either of the — 
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8 1 CT. fimilar in any ancient writer. The firſt, place. 
in India, i in which the ſhips from Egypt. While 
they followed the ancient courſe of nayigation, 
were accuſtomed to trade, was Patala 1 in the 
river Indus. They imported into it woollen 
cloth of a dicht fabric, linen in chequer work, 
ſome precious ſtones, and ſome aromatics Ls 
known i in India, coral, ſtorax, glaſs veſſels of \ 
different kinds, ſome wrought ſilyer, money 
and wine. In return for theſe, they CY 
| ſpicks of various kinds, ſapphires, and other 
ems, ſilk ſtuffs, filk trek, cotton cloths? = 
and black pepper. But a far more confiderable 
Emporium. on the ſame coaſt was Barygaza, 
and on that account the author, whom I follow 
| here, deſcribes its ſituation, and the mode of 
approaching it, with great mĩnuteneſs and ac- 
curacy. Its ſituation correſponds entirely with 
that of Baroach, on the great river Nerbuddah, 
down the ſtream of which, or by land-cartiage, 


from the great city of Tagara acroſs high moun- 


tains , all the productions of the interior coun- 
try were conveyed to it. The articks of i im- 
portation and exportation in this great mart 
were extenſive and various. Beſides theſe al, 
ready mentioned, our author enumerates among 
the former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian ones, 


7 See NOTE XXV. - See NOTE XXVI, _ 
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braſs, tin, lead, girdles or ſaſhes. of onthe ao 
texture, melilot, white glaſs, red arſenic, black — 
lead, gold and filyer coin. Among the exports 
he mentjons the onyx, and other gems, ivory, 
myrrh, various fabrics of cotton, both plain 
and ornamented with flowers, and long pepper *. 
At Mufiris, the next emporium of note on that e 
coaſf, the articles imported were much the ſame -- 
as at Barygaza; but as it lay nearer to the eaſ- | 
tern parts of India, and ſeems to haye had 
much communication with them, the commo- 
dities exported from it were more numerous and 
more valuable. He ſpecifies. particularly pearls 

in great abundance and of extraordinary beauty, 
a varigty of ſilk ſtuffs, rich perfumes, tortoiſg- 
ſnell, different Kinds 90 tranſparent genis, eſpe⸗ 5 
cially diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, = 
and or Fg beſt quay. 's | = 


— 


Tux juſtnef of the en giyen by this 
author. of the articles imported from India, is 
*canfirmed by 2a Roman law, in which 85 
Indian commodities ſubject to the payment of - | 
duties are enumerated*. By comparing thefo | 


po acropnts,. we gy _ an idea folenibly 3 


9 Periph, Mar. Erythr. p. 28. * Ibid. 31, 32. ? 
'$ Digeſt, lib, xxxix. tit · iy. $ 16, De publicanis et 7 | 
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$2 0 r. exact, of the nature and extent of the trade wich 


— n in ancient times. 


| 


As the fiae of er and manners among 
the natives of India, in the carlieft period in 


Wich they are known, nearly reſembled what 


we obſerve among their deſcendants in the pre- 
ſent age; their wants and demands were, of 
courſe, much the ſame. The ingenuity of their 
own artiſts were ſo able to ſupply theſe, that 
they ſtood little in need of foreign manufactures 

or productions, except ſome of the uſeful metals, 
which their own country did not furniſh in ſuf- 
ficient quantity ; and then, as now, it was moſtly 
with gold and filver that the luxuricg of the 
Faſt were purchaſed, In two particulars, how- 
ever, our importations from India differ greatly 
from thoſe of the ancients, The drefs, both 
of the Greeks and Romans, was almoſt entirely 
woollen, which, by their frequent uſe of the 


warm bath, was rendered abundantly com- 


fortable. Their conſumption of. linen and cot- 


ton cloths was much inferior to that of modern 


times, when theſe are worn by perſons i in every 


rank of life. Accordingly, a great branch of 


modern importation from that part of India 


with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 


Piece: goods; comprehending, under that mer- 


8 term, the immenſe variety of fabries, 
i which 
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which Indian ingenuity has formed of cotton, 8 K c 8 
But, as far as I have obſerved, we have no au- — : 
thority that/ will juſtify-us in, ſtating the ancient 
importation of 18375 to 98-1 in — 5 degrees con. 
Pa Xe 1 | h 2 
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In 3 PO 6 it continues Rill Go 
to be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is car= 
ried on with India, yet, together with the ar- 
ticles that miniſter to it, we import, to a con- 
ſiderable extent, various commodities, which $1 
are to be conſidered merely as the materials ß 
our domeſtic manufactures. Such are, the cot= 
ton-waol. of Indoſtan, the filk of China, and 
the falt-petre of Bengal. But, in the accounts 
of ancient importations from India, raw filk-and 
ſilk-thread excepted, I find nothing mentioned 
that could ſerve as the materials of any home- 
manufacture. The: navigation of the ancients 
never having extended to China, the quantity. / 
of unwrought filk- with which they were ſup- 
plied, by means of the Indian traders, appears 
to have been ſo ſcanty, that the manufactu t 4 
of it could not make an addition of _ moment . 
to their domeſtic wenn 1 | | 1 es | 


4 


| Argus this fuccin& account of . commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed 

to inquire what knowledge they had of the 

countries beyond the ports of Mufiris and Bardce, 


22 7 hain n which | 
— I have hitherto traced: their progreſs. The 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ery- 
thræn Sea, whoſe accuracy of deſcription juſ- 


© tifies the coiifidence with which I have followed 
him for ſome time, ſeems to have been little 
acquainted with that part of the coaſt which 
ſtretches from Barace towards the ſouth. He 
mentions, indeed, curforily, two or three dif- 

ferent ports, but gives no intimation that any of 
them Were ſtaples of the commerce with Egypt. 


He haſtens to Comar or Cape Comorin, the 


ſouthernmoſt point of the Indian peninfula; and 
dis deſcription of it is ſo accurate, and ſo 
conformable to its Teal ſtate, as ſhews his in- 
.. V wa lee been puciolly 
| Near to this he places the pearl- 


J un. 


- daubtedly the ſame with that now carried on 


by the Dutch in the. ſtreight which ſeparates 
the jſland of Ceylon from the continent; as 


adjacent to this he mentions three different 


ports, Which appear to have been ſituated on 
the ęaſt fide of the peninſula now known by 


the name of the} Coromandel coaſt. He de- 


ſcribes theſe as emporia, or ſtations of trade; 
dut from an attentive conſideration of + & cir- 


4 Peripl, p. 33. D'Anzille Alt: de Finde, ways ke, 
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cumſtances in his account of 'them, T-thiak it 8 
probable that the ſhips from Berenice did not 
fail to any of theſe ports, though they were 
ſupplied, as he informs us, with the commodities 

brought from Egypt, as well as with the pro- 
ductions of the oppoſite coaſt of the peninſula; 
but theſe ſeem to have been imported in Ly 
ſhips". It was likewiſe in veſſols of their own, 

varying in form and burden, and diſtinguiſhed: 
by different names, ſome of which he mentions, . 

that they traded with the Golden Cherſoneſus, my 

or kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near 

the Ganges. Not far from the mouth of that 

river he places an iſland, which he deſeribes as 

ſituated under the riſing ſun, and as the laſt 
region in the Eaſt that was inhabited s. Of al 
: theſe parts of India, the Author of the Circum- 
navigation appears to have had very ſlender- 

knowledge, as is manifeſt, not only from what 

he mentions concerning this imaginary iſland, 

and from his not attempting to deſcribe them, 

but from his relating, with the credulity and 

love of the marvellous, which always accom- 

pany and characteriſe ignorance, that theſe re- 

mote regions were peopled with — and N 
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SECT. . T rave been induced to beſtow this attention 
nin tracing the courſe delineated in the Circum- 
navigation of the Erythræan Sea, becauſe the 
Author of it 1s the firſt ancient writer to whom 
we are indebted for any knowledge of the eaſ- 
tern coaſt of the great peninſula of India, or 
of the countries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, 
who compoſed his great work on geography 
in the reign of Auguſtus, India, particularly the 
moſt eaſtern parts of it, was little known. He 
begins his deſcription of it with requeſting the 
indulgence of his readers, on account of the 
ſcanty information he could obtain with reſpect 
to a country ſo remote, which Europeans had 
ſeldom viſited, and many of them tranſiently 
only, in the functions of military ſervice. HN 
obſerves, that even commerce had contributed 
little towards an accurate inveſtigation of the 
country, as few of the merchants from Egypt 
and the Arabian Gulf had ever ſailed as far 
as the Ganges; and from men ſo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of con- 
fidence could ſcarcely be expected. His de- 
ſcriptions of India, particularly its interior pro- 
vinces, are borrowed almoſt entirely from the 
Memoirs of Alexander's Officers, with ſome 
lender additions from more recent counts, 
and theſe ſo few in number, and ſomè mes fo 


ien, as to furniſh a ſtriking proof 3 = 
al 
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ſmall progreſs which the ancients had mats; SECT. Fl 

from the time of Alexander, in exploring that Cas 

country. When an author, poſſeſſed of ſuch— —, 

diſcernment and induſtry as Strabo, who viſited 

in perſon ſeveral diſtant regions, that he might 

be able to deſcribe them with greater accuracy, 

relates, that the Ganges enters the ocean by one 

mouth, we are. warranted in concluding, / 

that in his time therè was either no direct na- 

vigation carried on to that great river, by the 

traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this 

voyage was undertaken ſo ſeldom, that ſci- 

ence had not then derived much 3 

from it. 


Tu next author, in order of time, from 
whom we receive any account of India, is the 
elder Pliny, who flouriſhed about fifty years 
later than Strabo. As in the ſhort deſcription 
Hof India, given in his Natural Hiſtory, he follows 
the ſame guides with Strabo, and ſeems to have 
had no knowledge of the interior country, but 
what he derived fromithe Memoirs of the Of- 
ficers who ſerved under Alexander and his im- 
mediate ſucceſſors, it is unneceſſary to examine 
his deſcription minutely. He has added, ho-w- 
ever, two valuable articles, for which he was 
inde bes more recent e. dae üg | The « one 


| Strabo, ib. xv. 1011. xt | 
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12 HOUGH Prolemy, who publiſhed his Fas 
about fourſcore years after Pliny, ſeems to have 


been diſtinguiſhed for his perſevering induſtry, 
and talent for arrangement, rather than for an in · 


ventive genius; geography has been more in- 


debted to him for its improvement, than to any 
other philoſopher. Fortunately for that ſcience, 
in forming his general ſyſtem of gecgraphy, lie 

adopted the ideas, and imitated the practice af 
Hipparchus, who lived near four hundred years 
| before his time. That great philoſopher was 
che firſt who attempted to make a catalogue of 


the ſtars. In order to aſcertain their poſition 


in the heayens with accuracy, he meaſured their 
diſtance from certain circles of the ſphere, com- 


puting it by degrees, either fram caſt to weſt, 


or from north to ſouth. The former was de- 


nominated the longitude of the ſtar, the latter 


its latitude. This mode he found to hof ſuch 


utility in his aſtronomical reſearches, . that he 
applied i it with no leſs happy effect to geogra- 
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. is a deſetiption 
of the ie La enn, which I ſhall con- 
' fider- particularly, after -enquiring into what 
eee eee eee 


| CONCERNING ANCIENT. INDIA. 
chat i, was by obſerving, and, deſcribing 
heavens, | men were firſt taught to. mezlure, a 
delineate the. earth wich enactneſs. Tbis me- 
thod of fixing: the poſition of places, invented 
by Hipparchus, though knawn to the geogra- 
phers betipeen his time and chat of Ptolemy, | 
and mentioned both by Strabo.* and by 'Pliny !, 
was not employed by any. of them. Of ths 
neglect the moſt probable- account ſcems do 
be, that, .as none of them were aftrdnomers, 
they did not fully comprehend all che advan- 
tages geography might derive from this inven- 
'tion®. Theſe. Ptolemy, who- had. devoted a 
long life. to the improvement of aſtronomy,” 
theoretical as well as practical, ge ak. 
cerned, and, as in bath Hipparchus was 
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i ang. i it is a cixcumſtance. worthy of norice, - ; 


1 deſcribed the different parts of the 2 7 
according to their longitude and latitude,  Geo- 
| graphy was thus eſtabliſhed upon its proper prin= 
ciples, and intimately connected with aftronomi- 
cal obſeryation and mathematical ſcience, . This 
work of Ptolemy ſoon roſe high in eſtimation 
among the ancients*, During the middle ages, 
both N and in W che * * 


81 an yi See a — XXVIII. 
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5 7 Prolemy my, in every th > relative to ge "graph 
=, 9 ſubmitted to with an aſſent 4 1 imp 


vas yielded t to thoſe of Ariſtotle In all wha 


2 nts of ſcience. 'On che reviyal of \ 
more liberal 875 of inquiry | in che fixreerth 


He 43 AF 


4 in „ Was examined and recognized; 
tat ſcientific ie which he firſt rendered 


Eve continues to be uſed, and the poſitian 
IT 8 is ſtill aſcertained in the ſame diſtin 


Und eompendious manner, Ei e * 


_ and latitude, | 


„Lor Katified with adopting the gr prin: 
in che application of them; and, as that Philo- 
> Topher had arranged all the conſtellations, he 
ventured upon what was no lefs arduous, to 
ſurvey all * regions « of the earth which were 
then known, and with minute and bold de- 
cilion he fixed the longi itude and latitude of che 


moſt remarkable N in each of chem. Al 


His determi nations, however, are not to be con- 


nidered 4s the reſult of actual obſervation, nor 
did" Piolemy publiſh them '2s ſbeh. Aſtrono- 


— mical ſcience was: confined,” at that time, to 


a few: countries. A conſiderable part of the 


globe was little viſited, and imperſectly de- 


ſeribed. The poſition of a ſmall number of 
8 9 


places 
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eduntry vas explored in tis time, or from hib | 
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teste einher e : 2 


places only bad been fixed with any degree & 14 7. oj 
acturicy, Ptolemy was therefore- obliged' to === £ 
conſult the tineraries an farveys of the Roman 
Empire, which the | political wiſdom of that 15 5 
great tate had completed with immenſe labour, - Ol 
and 'ekpence®. Bernd the precin@s of the „ 
empire, ke bad nothing on which he could _ | 
but the journals and reports of travellers. Upoh 


theſe all his concluſions were founded; and as 


he reſided in Alexandria at a ti e when the 
trade from that city to India was carried on to 
its utmoſt” extent, this ſituatiom might have 
been expected to afford him the means of pro- 
curing ample information concerning it. But 
either froth the "imperfect manner in which that 


placing too much confidence in the reports of 
perſons who had viſited it with lictle” attention © 
or Uiſcerninent”, his getieral delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the moſt er- 
roneous that has been tranſmitted to us from 
antiquity. By an aftohiſhing miſtake, he has _ 
mide the peninſula of India ſtretch from the 
Sinus Barygazenus, or Gulf of Cambay, from . 
welt to eaſt, inſtead of extending, according 
* ee from north to ſoum L. 


» See NOTE XXIX. * Gag. len 
4 See NOTE XXX. 
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AN HISTORICAL, DISQUISITION | 
7. This error will appear the more unaccountabls, 
when. we recollect that Megaſthenes had pub- 


lifbed; a meaſurement of the Indian. peninſula, 
which, approaches near to its true 


dimenſions; 
| and that this had been adopted, with ſome va- 
riations, by Eratoſthenes, Strabo, Diodorus 


Siculus, and . who ee to the W 


8 1 * 


Krit i 247 IU e 
7809 ad ib ods 
8 Prolemy ns. led to [form ſuch 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general 
dimenſions. of the Indien continent, his in- 
formation with reſpect to: che country in detail, 
and the ſituation of. particular. places, was, more 
accurate; and he i is the firſt author poſſeſſed 
of ſuch knowledge, as enabled him to trace the 
134 to mention en e a 
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oy tion. Wich ac to ome. arcs par- | 
ricularly along. the caſt. fide of the peninſula 


as far as the mouth, of the Ganges, the AC; 


counts, which hg. had received ſeem to have N 


deen fo far exatt, as to correſpond more nearly 


Strabo, lib. xv. 1610; B. Arrian, Hiſt. Indie, 
c. 3. 4 Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 148. ue Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. vi. E 21. Seb N OTE XXXI. Saks 
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25 deſcriptichs which he gives” of any 
 dihier part of Ache N. D*Anville, witr bis 


15 induſtry vip Aiſcernment? has confidered 
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Satan, he mouth öf the river Cauyerh, Ma- 
full 5 5 Point Gordeware, Ke. It ib is foreign 


Coe Ek nt Cov ah 


of polttion, but the ' nglarity of ancient and 
modern * names, is very ſtriking. The great 


Arcot, in the interior country, is Arcati Regia ? 
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thatof Ptolemy, the commercial intercourſe with 
 India\ was greatly extended; the latter geographer 

had acquired ſuch an acceſſion of new informa- 
tion econ the Nu that he mentions 


„ Prolera Geogr. ib. vil. e. 1. rp ph n 
ee ee * * : Wy | 3 
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years, \ which elapſed from the death of Strabo to 
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as tlley ate fred by kim, 
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to the ob ject of this Diſquiſition, | to enter into 

ſuch 4 minute detail f bur. in ſeveral inſtances 

we m nh obſerve, that not only the conformity 
l 


river Cauyeri is by Ptolemy named Chaberis ; 5 
and probably the whole coaſt has received its | 


preſent name of Coromandel from Sor Man- 
dulam, or the kingdom of Sore, which is Bel. 


BY | NR a the 


Fick the. actual ſtate of the « country, 8 LY 


+ and deſcribes their poſitions. His del 


| 8 AN HISTORICAL . DISQUISITION | 
0. C_T. the names of fix different mouths of that river 


os 


——* however, of that part of Ihen which eg 
beyond the Ganges, is dw Age ity 
- general form, than that which he g 
peninſula, and bears as little reſen =i 8 che 
aan poſition of thoſe countries, 155 ventures, 
nevertheleſs, upon a ſurvey. of ol ſimilar 
that which he had e of the other 
2 viſion of India, which 1027 ee 
amined. He mentions the places of note 
glong the coaſt, ſome of which he difting wiſhes | 
as Emporis; ; but whether that name Was gzipen 
to them on account of their being ſtaple s of 
trade to the natives, in their traffic carrie wel 
on from one diſtrict of India to another, or 
whether they were ports, to which veſſels from 
the Arabian Gulf reſorted directly, i is not ſpe ſpe- 
cified. The latter I ſhould think to be the 
idea which Ptolemy means to convey; but 
theſe regions of India were fo remote, and, 
from the timid and flow courſe of , ancient 
navigation, were probably! ſo little frequented, that 
his information concerning them is extremely 
defective, and his deſcriptions more obſcure, 
more inaccurate, and leſs conformable. to the 
real ſtate of the country, than in any part of 
bis geography. That peninſula to which he 
piyes the name of * Golden Cherſoneſus, 
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horth to ſouth, and fixes the latitude of Sabang 
Emporium, its Tourhern extremity, three" de- 
grees beyond the link.” To the eaſt of .this 
peninſula he places, What he calls the Gren 
Bay, and in the moſtreniote part of it che ſtatn 
of Catigara, the utmoſt boundary of navigation 
r 
than eight degrees and 4 half of ſouthern lati- 

tude. Beyond this, he detlares the earth to 
be altog ther unknown, and aſſerts chat the land 

turns thenct to the weſtward, and ſtretches in 
that direction until it joins the promontory of 

Praſſum in Ethiopia, which; according to his 
idea, terminated the continent af ' Africa to DS 
che fouth*. In conſequence of this error, no 

bk unaccountable than enormous, he muſt: have 
believed the Erythræan Sea, in its whol&exrent 
from the coaſt of Africa to that of Cambodia, 
to be a vaſt baſon, ichour any gommunication „ 
eee 3 of 5 feet nd | 


1 71. 


-Ovy of the confuſion of thoſe wild! ideas, 
in which the accounts of i ignorant or fabuloys tra- | 


bh Ptolem. Geogr, lib, vii. Ls 5. Dunn, Ant 
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ölen "wi involyed the grography. of "Prolemy, 
M. D'Anville has attempted to bring order; 
and, with much ingenuity, he has formed 1 
nions with reſpect to ſome capital poſitions, 3 
which have the appearance of being well founded, + 
The penioſula of Malacca 4s,. according to to him, 


| the Golden Cherſoneſis of Ptolemy; but, in- 


ſtead of the direction which, he yoga it, we 


know: chat it bends ſome degrees, towards the 


| eaſt, and that Cape de Romania,. its Huthern 


i oer . is N poet: north 


fouthoaf! iy. Beyond this. he mentions an inland 


city, te ich he. gives the name of Thinæ or 


Bine Metropolis, The longitude which he al- 


ſigns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees 
from his firſt meridian in the Fortunate Tand, 
and; is the u utmoſt point towards the Eaſt to 
which the ancients had advanced by ſea. Its 
latitude he calculates to be three degrees ſouth 
of the line. If, with M. D Anville, ve con- 
clude the ſituation of Sin-hoa, in the weſtern 
part of the kingdom of Cachia-China, to be 


the ſame with Sine Metropolis, Ptolemy has 


. erred 


Conetbüids Aeikr uk pA. 
ore eilay + 6) 276 188 _— 
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Tür Srors. "of Prolemy © concerning, | 
remote parts of Aſia, have been rendered more 


conſpicuous by a "miſtaken | opinion of modern 


times ingrafted upon them. Sine, the moſl 
diſtant ſtation. mentioned i in his geography, has 


| ſuch a near reſemblagce in ſound, to China, the 


name by v which the. greateſt, and. moſt. civili zed 


9 0 in the Eaſt is known to Europeans, : 


that, upon! their firſt acquaintance with it, they 
baſtily concluded them to be the lame; „ and 


of conſequerice | it was ſuppoſed that. China was 
known to the ancients, though no Point being [gs 
to be more aſcertained, than that they never 


| advanced, by fea beyond that boundary which 
I have Aer to their | navigation. 1 
an ; 

RT chus raced the 7 an 1 India 


which, the ancients made by ſea, 1 ſhall next 
examine what additional knowledge of that 


W they acquired from their progreſs. 
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e * by land. It appears (as L have formerly related) 
5 , that there was a trade carried on carly with India 
D ach the provinces chat ſtretch along its 
northern frontier. Its various productions and 
| were tranſported by land-carriage 
into the interior parts 0 of the Perſian dominions, or | 
were conyeyed, by means of the navigable rivers 
which flow through the Upper Alia, to the Cal: 
| okay and From thr to the, Euxine. White 
| ſucceſſors of S Seleucus retained the dominion 
. this continued to be che mode o 
PP plying their ſubjects wich the commoditie: 
of India. ep * 45 omans * extende 
their conqueſts the Eup brates mT 
| the Eaſtern 1 in their empire, = fo 
| this trade Rill eſtabliſhed, and as it opened to o them | 
4 new communication wich che Eaft, by 1 means 
f Which! they received an additional fu upply of 
fuxuries; for which (hey had acquired the hi gheſf | 
© reliſh, it became an object of their polity to 
| protect and encourage it. As the progreſs of 
the caravans or companies of merchants, which 
travelled towards | the countries whence” they 


received the moſt valuable Mmanufactures, par- 
ticularly thoſe of ſilk, was aften interrupted, 


92 
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| had acquired poſſciion_ of all the provinces 
which extend from the Caſpian Sea to that part | 
K * or which borders on China, 

he | 
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torians, ih aden ve ar informed. thee G0; 

toun, (che . Expperar Marcus Apchnimz,) the 
king of the people of the Weſtern.Occan, #ne 5 
an embaſſy with this view to.Qun-ti, wha reigned == 
over China, in the hundred and ſixty: ſixth pear 
of the Chriſtin ra. What was: the ſuocely 
of this attempt is not known, por gan me fay 
whether it facilitated ſuch an intercquric betwee 
theſe two remote nations as contributed: towards 
the ſupply of their mutual wants. The defign 
certainly was not unyorthy of the en 
neee of Rare to whom en | 
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2 br is evideny, however, has oy ho 
this trade with. Chlna, 4 conſiderable part of 
the extenſive countries: to the caſt gf the Ca 
pian Sea muſt have been trayerſed4; and though 
the chief inducement to undertake thoſe diſtang 
ien En, | yet, in che courſe, of ages, 


ewe fur les Liaiſons et le . Rs | 
mains, 2 les Tartares et les Ol Clinols, © par M. ae : 
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to feientific diſcumon, as enabled Ptolem to give 
A deſctiption of thoſe inland and remote regions 
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227 ow * - muſt have” müngled among the adven. 
— Aker = Facet of curioſity” and abilities, "why | 


n their attention from commercial 655 


1 


fax! to thoſe of more general concern. Fre 
em ſuch information was procured, and ſubj 


LY of: Aba“, fully as accurate 13 ot 0 


Fat, 00 Wld his knowledge of this part t 


de ſeribed as the utmoſt limit of Aſia / diſcovered 
by ea. Nor was Ptolemy's knowledge of this 


- Wbnetits, Or which; from theitivitinity, he viay 
0 a to have received more dif- 


have been Tup 
The fartheſt point towards the 


Afia extended; is Sera Metropolis, which, froth 


various eirchrftunces, appeäts to have becn 
in the fame Mtustion wich Kant-cheob, a"city 

ol ſome note in Chen- ſi, the moſt weſterly pro | 
vmer of the Chineſe empire. This he places 
in the forigitude"of one hundred and feventy- 
ſeven degrees fifteen minutes, near three degrees 


to the weſt of Sinæ Metropolis; which he Rad 


cinrict of Aſia” confined only to tliat part of it 


Hirowgh- which the caravans” may be ſuppoſed | 
60 have proceeded directly in their route eaſt-. 


;, he had received likewiſe ſome general 
bormaton n various i towards 
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a r according $9 the poſrion iht * 


he gives them, occupied Parts . 
plain; of. Tartary, e l beyond 
Laſſa, the capital of en reſidence - | 
of the Dalai Ge 4 7 043 10} ,ndiisent 
£1 TA 7 en mene 4 2 2˙ ng 85 128 
Aue ie ſeveral: places in this pazt = 
'of Alis are fixed by Ptolemy with ſuch uncony- 
mon preciſion, that ve can hardy daubt f 
their having been aſcertained by actual obſerva- 
tion. Out of many inſtances of this, Ih 
ſelect three, of places ſituated in very different 
parts of the country under review. The lat: 
tude of, Nagara, on the river Cophenes, (he 
modern Attock,) is, according to Ptalemm, 
thirty-two: degrees and thirty minutes, which 
co - incides preciſely with the obſervatien of an 
Eaſtern geographer quoted, hy M. D' Anville . 
The latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as. 
fixed by him, is thirty- nine degrees fiſteen mi— 
nutes. According to the Aſtrpnogmical Tables of 
Ulug Beg, the grandſon of Timur, whoſe. royal 
reſidence was in that city, it-is;thirty-pipe. der 
grees . thirty -ſeven minutes \,.The, latitude of 
Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is: thirty-eight 
PL fifteen minutes; that 88 — 
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ifi eam ples of the co. Ineidence of his cat- 
valaddatis Wich "thoſe eſtabliſhed by modern ob- 
ſervations, for two reaſons: One, bechuſe they 
clearly prove that theſe remote parts of Aſia 


mad bern eramſmed with ſome cohſide fable 


degree of attention; the other, beeauſe T feel 
ſtreat fatisſuctioh, after having been obliged to 
mention ſeveral errors and deſects in Ptolemy d 
t ögmphy, in rendering juſtice to a phildſopher, 


ne has contributed ſo much towards che iin 


ent -of that ſcience.” The fact which 
Ive "produced: afford: the ſtrongeſt evidence 
_ of © rhe extent of his © information, as well as 
the Jaſtcieſs'of his concluſions concerning coun+ 
ich with which, from their remote ſituation, we 


Lee ſippoſed bim to be eſt e , 


e 1 have FOOT my reſearebes 
cerning the "knowledge which the an- 
cierits had of India, to the continent; J return 
now to conifider the diſcoveries which they had 
made, of the iſlands ſituated in various parts 
of the ocean with which it is furrounded, and 
begin, as Ipropoſed, with Taprobane, the great; 
eſt and moſt valuable of them. This iſland lay 
ſo directly in the courſe of navigators who ven- 
tured — Cape Comorin, eſpecially when, 


4 "Oe | 


2. de enhel by Ye Jehit MAiMotaries;"'s 
y- Fine degrees. I have eumerated theſe 
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| according io the ancient mode of Hülngg they e. 
auen dae ir Kor ee een 
oſition, one ſhould have ' thought, *muſt-Keve 
n determined with the "utmoſt preciſion. 
There is, however, hardly any point in the Nel. 
graphy of the ancients more undecided-and; un- 
gertain. Prior tb the age of Alctinder the 
Great, the name of Taprobatie was unknown 
in Europe. In conſequence of the active cu. 
riofity with which he explored every cm- 
ry that he ſubdued or viſited, ſome ihformation 
concerning it ſeems to have been bbtained. 
From his time almoſt, every writer” vn geogra- | 
phy has mentioned it, but their actbunts 'of it 
are ſo various, and often. ſo contradiftory, that 
ve can ſcarcely belieye them to be deſcribing 
the fame iſland. Strabo, the earlieſt writer now 
extant, from whom we have any particular 405 | 
"count of i It, affirms that it Was as rge as. "Bri. 
rain, and fi tuated © at the diſtance ar f ſeven days, 
according to ſoine. reports, and accordin 
other, of twenty days failing from the fouth 
extremity of the Indian peninſula; from. Ry 
_ contrary to what is Known to be its real po 
dition, he deſcribes it as fire tehing towards the 
the weſt above five hundred ſtadia ©. * Pompo- 
nius Mela, the author next in of time, i 
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| © | Strabo, lis; ry 124 B. he. B. 192, A. 15 xv. 165. B. 


uncertain. 
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nn 9 7. n nene be Mod epd Taprodiing 
22 an iſland, or as the beginning of another 


world; but as no perſon, he fays, had ever 


failed round it, he ſeems to incline towards the | 


latter opinion*. Pliny gives a more ample de- 
ſcription of Taprobane, which, inſtead: of bring- 
ing ary acceſſion; of light, involves every thing 
| relating to it in additional obſcurity. After 


enumerating the various and diſcordant opinions | 
of che Greek writers, he informs us, that am- 


' baſſadars were. ſent by a king of that iſland to 


the emperor Claudius, from whom the Romans 
learned ſeveral things concerning it, which were 


formerly unknown; particularly that there were 
five hundred towns in the iſland, and that in the 


centre of it there was a lake three hundred and 


ſeventy-five miles in circumſerence. Theſe 
ambaſſadors were aſtoniſhed at the ſight of the 
| Great Bear and the Pleiades, being « conſtellations 


Which did not appear in their {ky ; and were 


il more amazed when they! beheld their ſhadows | 


* Wa: 


tawards the north, and the fun riſe on their 
fc hand, and ſet on their right. They affirmed 
200, that in their country the moon was never 
ſeen until the eighth day after the change, and 


continued te be vilible only to the ſixteenth *. 


1 f — fieprifing to find an author ſo intelligent 
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as Pla) relating all-thede circtiniſtances without $26.7. 5 
anĩmacdverſtom andiparticulathy e e == 
take notice, that What the :ambaſſadors 18 5 
— ̃ bf rom. 
could not tak plate W of the cartb. 
775 EA «19 10 ; Sib i 941 —4 81 i af! A 
Prox zur, though ſa.hear to the age of Pliny; 
ſcems to have been altogether unacquaitted with 
his deſcription of Taptobane;/or with the cats. 
bafly to the einperor Claudius. He places: that 
iſland oppoſita to Cape Comorin, at n great 
diſtance from the Coltinent,:i and delineates it 
as ſtrotching from north to fouthi//no le& than 
fifteen * two of which: he ſuppoſes to be 
fouth of the Equstor; and if his repreſentation © 
of its dimenſions had been juſt, it was well in- 
titled from its magnitude to be compared with 
Britain f. Agathemerus, who wrote aſter Pto · 
lemy, and was well acquainted with his geogra· 
phy, conſiders Taprobane as the largeſt of all 
iflands, and 1 K RY o 28 ee nn 
Four Pe Men k Ae . Nee. 
n nee 10 ee n nt 
Fac this diverſity o of os 28 given 
nnen it is not ſurpriſing e 


f Pol. 4b, Th ©. 4. D'Anyille, Ant. de FInde, 5. "rhe. 
* Lib, ie. . e | Geoge, Minor. vol. it. 97 
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ser moderns ſhould: have entertained. very Adee 
ſentiments with reſpect to the iſland in the In- 
; | dian ocean which was to be conſidered as the 
| fame-with the Taprobane of the Greeks and 
Z Romans. As both Pliny and Ptolemy deſcribe 
8 it as lying in part to che ſouth of the Equator, 
ſiome learned men maintain Sumatra to be the 
. and Which correſponds to this deſcription. 
But the great diſtance of Sumatra from the pe- 
ninſula of India does not accord with any ac. 
count which the Greek or Roman writers have 
given of the ſituation of Taprobane, and we 
have no evidence that che navigation of the 
ancients ever extended ſo far as Sumatra. The 
— of the. ancients b. che iNand 6f Cey⸗ f 
lon; and not only its vicinity to che continent 
of India, but the general form of che iſland, a8 
delineated by Ptolemy; as well as the poſition 
of ſeveral places 1 in it, mentioned by him, eſta- 
bliſh this opinion (notwithſtanding ſome ex- 
traordinary miſtakes, of which I ſhall afterwards 
rake po e wn a . deapre of h 
10 in en 
Tus ater” eo che eaſt of Tapro sse 
1 by Ptolemy, might be ſhewn (if ſuch 
_ | a' detail were neceſſary). to be the Andaman 
1 and Nicobar Iſlands i in the Gulf of Bengal. 
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„ A#vt this long, and, Tam afraid, eden gs 8 r. 
veſtigation of the progreſs made by the ancients, — 


in exploring the different parts of India, and 
* tracing them as far as they anvanced to- 
wards the. Eaſt, either by ſea or land, I-thall. 
offer ſome general remarks concerning the mode 
in which their diſcoveries were conducted, and 


the degree of confidence with which we may 


rely on the accounts of them, which could not 
have been offered with the ſame 1 
until this w N was . 


OUS! 7 8 # 4 8 


+ Tas * * monks „ exhibiringeicher 


the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had 


been explored, or that of particular countries, 
was known. to the ancients; and without the 
uſe. of them to aſſiſt the imagination, it was 


impoſſible to have formed à diſtinct idea either 
of the one or of the other. Some of theſe maps 


are mentioned by Herodotus, and other early 
Greek writers. But no maps prior to thoſe 
which were formed in order to illuſtrate the 
geography of Ptolemy, have reached our times, 


in conſequence of which it is very difficult to 
conceive what was the relative ſituation of the 


different places mentioned by the ancient 


geographers, unleſs when it is preciſely 


« 


* See NOTE XXXIV. 
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420m, eyer, as the mode of marking the ſimarion 


— 


/ 


aach place by ſpecifying, its Jong | 


[ 


latitude was introduced, and came to be ge 
perally adapted, every poſition. could be — 
ſeribed in compendious and ſcientific terms. 
But Rill: the accuracy of this new method, and 
the improvement which geography derived from 
it. depends upon the mode in which the ancients 
Ame en eee * ne 


FS 0. 46 3 1 


eee the eee ee 


7 ing the latitude and longitude of places upon 
the. ame principles with the moderna, yet it 


was by means of, inſtruments very inferior in 
their conſtructian to thoſe nom uſed, and with- 


out the ſame minute attention to every circum- 


ftancei that i may affect: the accuracy of an ob- 
ſervation an attention of which long experience 
only can demonſtrate the neceſſity. In order to 
aſcertain the latitude of any place, the ancients 
aobſerved the merigian altitude of the ſun, either 
by means! of the: ſhadow , of: a+ perpendicular 
gnomon; or by means of an aſtrolabe, from 
which it was eaſy to compute how many de- 
grees and minutes the place of | obſervation 
was diſtant from the Equator. When neither of 
theſe methods could be employed, they inferred 
the latitude of any place from the beſt accounts 
which they could > oa of the, length of its 
longeſt 6 
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16 
Wiru keſpect to determining the longitude; 5 2 Er. 


of any place, they were much ren 21 = 


as there was only one fet of celeftiaf Plienomefia 

to which they could have fecoffg. Theſe” 
were the eclipſes of the moon for ile of the 
ſun were not then ſo well undefſtood as to be 


ſubſer vient to the purpoſes of geography): : the Dh 


difference between the tine at wfick an eclipſe 
was obſerved to begin or to end at"two dif- 
ferent places, gave mmedlately the Ufferehce | 
between the meridians of thoſe places. But 
the Wenn a of making thoſe obſervations with 
accuracy, and the impoſſibility of repesting 
them often, rendered them of ſo little uſe in 
geography, that the ancients in determining lon- 


recourſe to actual ſurveys, or 3 
formation which was to be obtained from the 
1 ont parents or eg n tra- 


- 
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Bor though the ancients, by means of * 


operations which I have mentioned, could 


determine the poſition of places with a 


confiderable degree of accuracy at land, it 1 ; 
very uncertain whether or not they had any 
proper mode of determining this at fea; The 


ien of antiquity ſeem rarely to have had 
n 3 as recourſe 


AN. HISTORICAL Düabistrten 


s 2 © 1. recourſe. to aſtronomical Obſervation. They, 


— had no inſtruments ſuited to a moveable and 


unſteady obſervatory ; and though by their prac», 
tice of landing frequently, they might, in ſome; 
meaſure,” haye ſupplied that defect, yet no an- 
cient author, as far as 1 khow, has given an ac- 
count of any aſtronomical obſervation made by 
them during the courſe of their voyages. It 
ſeems to be evident from Ptolemy, who employs, 
ſome chapters in ſnewing how geography may 
be improved, and its errors may be rectiſied, 
from the reports of. navigators !; that all their 
calculations were founded ſolely upon reckoning, 
and were not the reſult of obſervation; Even 
_ after all the improvements which the moderns 
have made in the ſcience of navigation, this 
mode of computing by reckoning is known 
to be ſo looſe and uncertain, that, from it alone, 
no concluſion can be deduced with any great de- 
gree of preciſion. Among the ancients, thisinac- 
curacy muſt have been greatly augmented, as 
they were accuſtomed in. their voyages, inſtead 
of ſtcering à direct courſe which might. have, 
been more eaſily. meaſured, tq 2 Circuitous, 
navigation along the coaſt; and were unac- 
painted with the compaſs, or any other inſtru- 
AA by which fi its bearings wicht have ern 
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reckonings of different navigators may have 


and may have enabled geographers to form their, 
concluſions with a nearer approximation to 


traced. The latitude of places too, as might 


and are not liable to much error. The other 
cannot be aſcertained preciſely, without more r 


* © 


| ednennitho"anciane: INDIA: ET * 


aſcertained. We find, accordingly; the poſition sagn. 
of many places which we may ſuppoſe to have — 
been determined at ſea, fixed with little exactneſ. 
When, in conſequence of an active trade te 
ports of any coitry were much frequented, the 


* . 


ſerved in ſome” meaſure- to correct each other, 


truth. But in eee, have 5 5 
05 argen tht travelling A „ 
through them. every thing is more vague and 
undefined, and the reſemblance between the 

ancient deſeriptions of them, and their actu ls 

figure, is often ſo faint that it can hardly be 5 


be expected, was in general much more ac- 
curately known by the ancients; than their lon - 
gitude. The obſervations by which the former 
was determined are ſimple, made 8 with eaſe, 


complex operations, and the uſe of inſtruments 1 og 
much more perfect than any that the ' ancients _ Et 
ſeem to have poſſeſſed*. Among the vaſt number 


of places, the poſition. of which is fixed by _ ; 4 


e051 Þ See NOTE XXXV. . 
en 'H4 . "+ Prolemy, --. 
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| $507: Piolemy, I Know not if he gpproachgs- as near 
- — to-eruth, in the Iongitude of any oe, fs he has 
diane in fixing the; latitude of the three cities 


an opinion, which I propoſed in anothar place, 
that the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial 


\, __  _. eulars\ our to confirm this opinion. Though 
„ Ptolemy beſtows the appellation of Emporia 
on ſeveral places ſituated on the coaſt, which 
ſtretches from the eaſtern mouth of the Ganges 

to che extremity of the Golden Cherſoneſus, it 


them this name, we are to conſider them as 


Golden: Cherſoneſus, it is remarkable that he 
| mentions one Emporium only v, which plainly 
agsicates the intercourſe with this region of In- 
Ep | dia to have been very inconſiderable. Had 
voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thoſe coun- 
tries of India eee as to have n. 


. n. of America yl p · r. = Lib. Vii. e. 2. 
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Tuxsx obſervations induce me to en 


intercourſe with India, were ſeldom led, either N ; 
dy curioſty or the love of gain, to viſit the 
more caſtern porta of it. A variety of parti- 


EEE 


harbours frequented by ſhips from Egypt, or 
merely by veſſels of che country. Beyond the 


CONCERNING: ANCIENT: INDIA>. 
ticled Ptolemy. to ſpeciſy ſo minutely the 


gitude and: latitude of the great ounder of. wats. 


places which he mentions, he muſt, in conſe, 
quence of chis, haye acquired ſuch information 


into which he has fallen. Had it been uſual t 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Br 2 


of Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, ſome of 
the ancient geographers would not have been 


ſo uncertain, and others ſo widely miſtalten wn 
reſpect 0 enen magnitude nn . 


eee. the; poirts of the Gal. 


den Cherſoneſus, and of the Great Bay, Pto- - | 


lemyꝰs deſcriptions of them muſt have been ren-, 


dered more | corteſpondent to their real form oy 
nor could. he have believed ſeveral places to he 
beyond the e : 


-- 


ahi hen 248: praddled 
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in dint hs haart MG ancien 
may not have extended to the farther India, 


we are certain that various commodities of that 


country were imported into Egypt, and thence. 


were conveyed to Rome, and to other parts 
of the empire. From circumſtances which I 


bave already enumerated, we are watranted in 
concluding, that theſe were brought in veſſels of 


the n Muſiris, and to the other ports on 
the 


- 


as would have prevented ſeveral great :errom. 
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$527 the iahber eben, which wer] i this period] 
— the ſtaples of trade with Egypt. In = ccuntr f 


of ſuch extent as India, where the natural pro- 
ductions are various, and greatly diverfified by 
art and induſtry, an active domeſtic commerce, 


both by ſea and by land, muſt have early taken 


place among its different - provinces. Of this 


where the ſources of information are ſo few. 


and ſo ſcanty, we muſt reſt ſatisfied with hints. 


Among the different claſſes or caſts, into which 


the people of India were divided, merchants are 


mentioned as one *, from which we may con- 
elude trade to have been one of the eſtabliſhed | 
cod ccupations v men in that country. From the 
| Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ery- 
thtæan Sea, we learn that the inhabitants of the 


Coromandel-coaft traded in veſſels of their own 


wich thoſe of- Malabar ; that the interior trade 


of Barygaza was conſiderable; and that there 
uns, at all ſeaſons, a number of country ſhips 
to be found in the harbour of Muſiris . By 
Strabo we are informed, that the moſt valuable 


productions of Taprobane were carried to dif- 


ferent Emporia of India. In this way the 
traders from Egypt might be ſupplied with 
them,” and thus could finiſh Woke: ee within 


4 , <4 5} * * i: 3 4 


12 Plin, Nat. Hit. bb. vi. 6. 25% 1% 5 3 
; * Perip. Mar. Erythr. 34. 38. „ Lib. fl. 124 B. 
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Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaſtern parts of India, upon which he founds his 


regular intercourſe between” Egypt and the. 


mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient 


new ſeat of government, were ſupplied with the 
precious commodities of that country by the 
merchants of Alexandria, yet, until the reign of 


the diſcovery of its remote regions. Under 


Indigopleuſtes; but afterwards, by a tranſition 


CONCERNING-ANCIENT INDIA. wy. 
the yoar, which muſt have beewpromafted much 3 18 *. | 
longer if they had extended as oy towards che — 
Na as is n de eee e 
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ae al t4S 8 that 


calculations, not ſo. much from any direct and 


countries, as from nes 0-4 a few adven- 

turers, whom an enterpriſing ſpirit, or the love 

a gin, promprd s proceed beyond the what ER re Ro 

Ne . | e : 
nden from the age of ere the ws ; 

wü Ind continued to be carried on in its for- : 


capital of the empire, and Conſtantinople; the 


the emperor Juſtinian, we have no «new 
Eaſt by ſea, or the progreſs which was made in 


Juſtinian, Coſmas, an Egyptian merchant, in 
the courſe of his traffic, made ſome voyages 
to India, whence he acquired the ſirname of 


* 


23) AN HISTORICAL /DISQUISITION 
ver r. nt untommmon in that ſuperſtitious age, ho re- 


-  fure of a cell, he compoſed ſeveral works, one 
of which, dignified by him with the name of 
Chriftian Topography, has reached us. The 


5 tu {phexical Ggure,: and to prove that it is an 
| oblong plane, of twelve thouſand miles in length 
. from eaſt to weſt, and of ſix thouſand miles in 
breadth from north to -ſouth, | ſurrounded by 
high-walls, covered by the firmament as with a 


- 2 night was occaſioned by a mountain of prodi- 


N gious-height, ſituatecl in the extremities of che 
vorth, round which the - fun moved; that 
- when it appeared on one ſide of this mountain, | 


te earth was illuminated, when concealed on 
0 the other ſide, the earth was leſt involved in 


more ſuited to the credulity of his new-profeſ- 
ſion, than to the ſound ſenſe characteriſtic: of that 


in which he ws formerly engaged, Coſmas ſeems 


d relate what he himſelf had obſerved in his tra- 


vels, or what he had learned from others, with 


eren and n for truth, 


; 4 * 5. e Colles. Patrum, | li. . 119, 


Kc. 1 855 
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#$ — nounerd all the concerns of this life, and aſſumed 
== . . the monaſtic character. In the ſolitude and lei? 


ee of it is to combat the opinion of 1 
thoſe philoſophers, who aſſert the earth to be 


canopy or vault; that the viciſſitude of day and 


darkneſs . But amidſt thoſe wild reveries, 
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| ſeveral pray Glamed upon it; he We 
as the chief ſeat of the pępper trude, and men- 
tions Male, in particular, as ene ef the Hoſ 
ſrequented ports on tharaceount*/”” Fram Male: 
it is probable chat this ſide. of che conte hls - 
derived ita modern name of Makaber; anch the 
cluſter: of iſlands contiguous to it, that of the 
Maldives. From him too ve Earn that the 


iſland of Taprobane, which Be fuppoles dd Ke 7 
at an equal diſtanee from the Perfiat? Sulf on = 


the weſt, and che country of the Sinæ on the 


eaſt, had become, in conſequence of this com- 


modious fftuation, xz great ſtaple of trade; that 
into it were imported the: fix of the" Sinz, and 


the precious Tpices - of the Eaſtern ee 


which were "conveyed tence ro all parts of 


India, to Perſia, and to tHe Arabian Gulf. T Ty | 


this iſland he gives the name of Sieledibk “ 
nearly the fame with that of Sclendib, or +5 
rendib, WINS ENS 2 1 


- OY © # 
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To Cofinas \ we are ab abe for 15 a. 
information of a new rival to the Romans i in 
trade having appeared i in the Indian ſeas. The 


; 


: Coſm. lib. ii, p. 138. ub. xi. — 2 : a Lib. xi. 336. F 
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e Perſians, after having overturned” the empire 
9 of the Parthians, and re- eſtabliſned the line ot 
their ancient monarchs, ſeem to have ſurmounted 
entirely the averſion of their anceſtors to maritime 
An order to acquire a ſhare in the Jucrative com+ 
merce with India. All its conſiderable ports 
| were frequented by traders from Perſia, Who, 
= in return for ſome productions of their oun 
: country in requeſt among the Indians, received 
the precious commodities, which they conveyed 
up the Perſian Gulf, and by means of the great 

rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, diſtributed them 
through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Perſia to India was much 
* ſhorter than that from Egypt, and, attended with 
. leſs expence a and danger, t the intercourſe between 
1 a the two countries inereaſed rapidly. A oe 
a cumftante, i is mentioned by Coſmas which is a 

TY ſtriking proof of this. la nol of ca of ny | 

note in India he. found Chriſtian churches 

bled, in which the functions of religion were 
performed by prieſts ordained by the archbiſhop 
bs of Seleucia; the capital of the Perſian. empire, 
ES rs and who continued ſubje&t to his juriſdiction *. 
India appears to have been more thoroughly 
bow at this period, than I was in the. age 
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of- Pre, .. 3X4 
able; boverer ln b the woe: 
of Colinas, none of theſe ſtrangers werent — 
tomed to viſſt che eaſtern regions of: Aa, büt 
reſted "ſatisfied with receiving ' their lk, 
their ſpices, and other valuable productions, 
as they were imported into Ceylon, and cb 
IE 


3 &' " L 92 Dil 1 * 


Th £ remdendy of open hoſtilities bithech the 

_ emperors of Conſtantinople and the motiarchs 
of Perſia, together with the increaſing rivalſhip 
of their ſubjects in the trade with India, gave 
riſe to an event which produced a conſiderable 
change in the nature of that commerce. A 
the uſe of ſilk, both in dreſs and furniture; 
became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and ſurpaſſed 

the ſovereigns of Aſia in ſplendour and mag 
nificence ; and as China, in which, according to 
the 'concurring teſtimony of Oriental writers 
the culture of ſilk was originally known ?, ſtill 
continued to be the only country which pro- 
duced that valuable commodity: the Perſians, 
improving the Wy which: their Gnas | 


WO Lib.) xi, 57. Herbelot. Biblioth, Orient. artie, 


ET hc mo oh - gave 
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v2 £ T. gave them over the merchants from de Aubin 
— Gulf, ſupplanted them in all the marts of India 
to which filk was · brought by ſea from the Eaſt. 
Having it likewiſe in cheir power to moleſt or 


"Pen? 


« 4 


A Mis ToC A, biscbierrios 


do cut off the catravans, which, in order to pro- 


cure a ſupply ſor che Greek empire, travelled 


by land to China through the northern provinces 
of their kingdom, they entirely engroſſed that 
branch of commerce. Conſtantinople was ob- 


which luxury viewed and deſired as eſſential 


eager not only to obtain a full and certain ſupply 
of a commodity which was become of indiſpen- 


ſable uſe, but ſolicitous to deliver the com- 
_ merce of his ſubjects from the exactions of his 


enemies, endeavoured, by means of his ally, 


the Chriſtian monarch of Abyſſinia, to wreſt 
dome portion of the filk trade from the Perſians. 


45 881. 


In this attempt he failed; but when he leafl ex- 


pected it, he, by an unforeſeen event, attained, 
in ſome meaſure, the object which he had- in 


view. Two Perſian monks having been em- 


ployed as miſſonaries in ſome of the Chriſtian 


churches, which were eſtabliſhed (as we are in- 


7 Procop. Hiſt, Arean. c. 25. 
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liged to depend on a rival power for an article 


to elegance. The Perſians, wich the uſual, ra- 


paeity of monopoliſta, raiſed the price of Alk 
to ſuch an exorbitant height, that Juſtinian, 
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formed by Coſinas) in different- parts of India, 8 ze. 
had penetrated into the country! of the Serea, | 
or China. There they obſervedl the labours 
of the ſilk-worm, and became acquainted wich 
all the arts of man in working up its produRtions 
into ſueh a: variety of elegant fabrics. The 
— of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, 
excited hy ſeeing this lucrative branch of com- 
meroe engroſſed by unbelieving nations, prompted 
them to repair to Conſtantinople There they 
explained to the emperor: the origin of filk, aa | 
well as the various modes of preparing 'and _— | 
nufacturing it, myſteries hitherto unknown, or 
very imperſectly underſtood, in Europe; and 
encouraged by his liberal promiſes, they under- 
took to bring to the capital a ſufficient number 
of thoſe wonderful inſects, to whoſe labours 
man is ſo much indebted. This they accom- 
plihed by conveying the eggs of the ſilk · worm 
in a hollow cane. They were hatched by the 
heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild 
mulberry tree, and they multiplied and worked 
in the ſame manner as in thoſe climates where 
they firſt became objects of human attention 
and care. Vaſt numbers of theſe inſects were 
ſoon reared in different parts of Greece, particu- 
W in the Peloponeſus. Sicily: afterwards under- | 


® Procop. de Bello Gothic. li. iv. NY | . 
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„F - | 
: | one T. took to breed ſilk=worms with equal [ſucceh, ' 
| nan imitated, from time to time;;-in-feverdl 1 
„  .towng| of Italy. In all theſe places entenſme Wl 


| manufactures were eſtabliſhed. and carried on, 
. with fille of domeſtic production. The demand 
=: - for ill frowm the Falk diminiſhed of courſe, \the 
| | - Tubjedts of the Greek :emperors were no 
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by, tbe. Mabomedans, . to. the Diſcovery of the * © 
* Poſtage, by. the Cape of Good Hope, and. the 
„ of the Portugueſe Denies * 55 _ 
_ the Eaſt. . 2 wrongs os e e 5 1 
| 3 ee vel $3.07. — 


Juſtinian, an event happened, which occa- Yu PE; ,"J 
| Coded eee ſtill more conſiderable in tile | 

intercourſe of Europe with the Eaft. "-Mahomer, . © 
by publiſhing a new religion, ſeems to have ani- 5 
mated his countrymen with a new ſpirit, and to | 
have called forth latent paſſions and talents into ' "2 


exertion- The greateſt part of the Arabians, OW 
W atoais if 20 ts ſatisſied „ 


8 AN. ten DISQUISITION | 
4 8 CT r. ſatisfied from the earlieſt times with national 1. 
5 dependence and perſonal liberty, tended their 
camels, or reared their palm-trees, within the 
precik&s'of thets:-owhCpetlinſula,” and had little 
Intercourſe with the reſt of mankind, unleſs 


| when they ſallied qut 40 plunder 2 caravan, or 
to rob a traveller. In. ſome diſtricts, however, 


had, begun. to 5) bt W@ Wh 
„ tore, Anl. che buſineſs Wer 


> cupations of paſtoral on . Theſe ifferem 
& orders of men, when prompted by the enthy- 
ſiaſtic ardour with which the exhortations and 

example of Mahomet inf pired them, diſplayed, 

at once, all the zal of mifBionaries, and the 

ambition of conquerors. They ſpread the doc- 

 riine'of their prophet; ànd extended the doml. 

nion of. his ſucceſſors)" from the ſhores" bf. the 

Atlantic to the frontier” of” China, with a ra- 

| pidity of ſucceſs to which there is nothing ſimilar 

_ A. D. 64s. in the hiſtory of mankind. Egypt was one of 
3 their carlieſt conqueſts; and as 5 ſettled in 


- = 


| | 1 that inviting country, and kept poſſeſſion of it, 
„ the Greeks were excluded - from all intercourſe 
0 | with Alexandria, to which they had long re- 
ſortedd as the chief mart of Indian goods. Nor 
| was this the only effect which the progreſs of 
the nnen 8 0 aa ren the coMmeree 
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kingdom of Perſia; and added it to the empire 
of their Cälipks. They wund their new ſub- 
jects engaged in proſetuting that extenſive trade 
with India, and the country to the eaſt of it, the 
commencement and progreſs of which in Perſia 


I have already mentioned; and they were ſo 
ſenſible of the great advantages derived from it, 
that they became deſirous to partake of tem, 


As the active powers ef the human mind, when 
touſed to vigorous/ exertions in one line, are 


moſt capable' of operating eee, x 
directions; the Arabians,” from impetuous war- 
riors, ſoon became enterpriſing merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with 
India in its former channel from the Perfian 
ö Gult, but it was wich that ardour which cha · By 
racteriaes all the early efforts of Mahomet's 
_ followers: In a ſhort time they advanced far f 
beyond the boundaries of ancient navigation, 


and brought many of the moſt precious com · 


mo dities of the Eaſt directly from the countries 
vhich produced them. In order to engrois all 
che profit ariſing from tlie ſale of them, the 
Caliph Omar“, a few years after the conqueſt 8 
of Perſia, founded 11 n e on the 


* Herbel. Biblioch. * artic. Ae. Abul- 
Pharaſ- Hiſt. Dynaft. p. 113. | 


pf OO weſtern 
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of Europe with Ihdis ;Pficr do cheir invaſion 1 * 
of Egypt the Arabians had ſubdued the great: 


were conveyed. into all parts of Aſa. W 
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ae weſtern banles of the great ſtream formed a 
— the junction af the Euphuntes and Tigris, with 


a view of ſecuring the command of theſe two 
riyera, by which goods imported from India 


. 


ſuch diſcernment was the ſituation choſen, chat 
Baſſora ſoon became 2 place of trade hardly in- 
iet a Alexandria. + $525 Net Vans JIE. ee t ++ 


me information with reſpect to tlie 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 
that can be derived ſtom the hiſtorians of that 


| period, is confirmed and illuſtrated by the Re- 


Een ©:Yojage from the Perſian Gulf to- 


in the year of the Chriſtian æra eight hundred 
and fifty-ovc,. about two centuries after; Perſia 
was ſubjected to che .Caliphs, and explained by 


neee eee gas nf ty en din 


likewiſe viſited the. Eaſtern parts of Aſia : This 


curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chaſm in the hiſtory of mercantile communica- 


tion with India, furniſhes” materials for defcrib- 
ing more in detail the extent of the Arabian 


diſcoveries in the Eaſtz and the manner in Which 
ene them. RP 91-6 ne fits”) 
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. imagined/charchr erone SHI. 
derſul property of dhe magnet, hy wich rae 
commuthicates ſuck virtur a αονzͥ r ener 9 
rod of iron; as to make it paint d⁰ͤ ee e 
poles of che earth W ng in the B Jong - TP 
before it was obſerved-ih Europe, it is maniielt, 
No Ber bu ay! Atabjas/! but de- Chineſe Fa 
vere deſtitute 'of-rhis"fairhful guide, and that = 
their mode of navigation wis- not more advun- 
trous than that of "the Greeks and Romans“. ; 
T hey ſteered ſervitely along the"coaſt;" ſeldom 
ſtretching out to ſea ſo far as to loſe. fight f 
nd, and as they ſhaped their courſg ine this 5 2 
. timid manner, their mode of "reckoning" was in 
defective, and liable to the fame' errors which 

I obfetbeck in that of "the" Greeks' and” No- 
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A 102536: een ahi N er Ws | 7 
eie theſe dindvantiges We 
progreſs of the Arabians towards the Euſt en- 
tended far beyond the Gulf of” Siam, rhe 


boundary of European navigation. They 4 
decame en wich Sumatra, and the 


kate, 5. „e eee 
© Renaudot. lage nus the Time when the Mato: 
rhino mane * 
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ner. "other" Wands: of 'the-great- Indian Archip | 

ft. 
ind advanced: 10 far a8. the city of Canton in | 
China. Nor are theſe diſcoveries to be con- 


u Ats rentelt daneben 


Hidered as the effet: of the enterpriſing curioſity 


d individuals; they were owing: to a regular 
A Sommer ee eiern the nee Gulf 
| Mary Mahomedane, imitati ing the cxample of | 
um bree eee | 

"They: were ſo numerous in the city of Canton, 
chat the emperor (as che Arabian authors relate) 
permitted chem to have a Cadi or judge of their 
| Z dyn ſett, who decided controverſies among his 


countrymen by their on laws, and preſided in 


all the functions of religion. In other places 
proſelytes were gained to the Mahomedan faith, 


and the Arabian language was underſtood and 
ſpoken in almoſt every ſea- port of any note; 


N Ships from China and different places of India | 
traded in the Perſian; "Gulf*; and by the fre- 


quency of mutual intercourſe, all the nations 


| ofthe Faſt became beer Seen ee 
__ Por 116 1 e = FAR 


"A STRIKING 8 50 this is 1 new informa- 


tion nt China and. India we receive from 


7 7 Relation, p. 4 fro ry — 9. 191, be. 
* ad NOTE XXXVIII. + d Relation, p. 8. 
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— ke-atiioert? er ghee 


vbo mention their celebrated manufacture of 
and rranſparency, they compare to gag. ; They 


favourite: beverage of the Chinels in de a 
"I pee, aer n en 
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Evas eich reſpect to n ne of India 
wen the Greeks and Romans were accuſtomed 

to viſit, the Arabians had acquired more per- 
ka information. They mention a great empire 
eſtabliſhed on the Malabar coaſt, governed by 
— authority was paramount to that 
of every power in India. Theſe monarchs were 
Aiegabel by the appellation of Balchars, a 
name yet known in India, and. it is ptobable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, ſo 
Nb mentioned 1 in A accounts wg the firſt 
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. * Gr voyages. of arenen ene 
| ſome portion of :thejy-dominions.:i: They. cele - 
brate the: extraordinary pregreſs which the! In» 
dians..had- made: in aſtronomical knowledge; 4 
;  areumitance which. ſeems to have been Ats 
det ie cha branch * vere har FI 
> perior to the moſt; enlightened nations of the 
Eaſt, on which account their ſovereign was 
Te denatninated the King of Wikdom®. Other 
ee.” peculiarities: in the political inſtitutions, the 
| gy: the paſtimes, and 
the ſupenſtitions of the Indians, particularly the 
e.xcruciating mortifications and penances of the 
| faquirs,.. might be produced as proofs of the 
: ſuperior knowledge which: the —— e 
0 the, 
e CFC | 
8 Ten ſame- commercial been eight 
"JOE Perſia to vile che remoteſt regions of the Eat, 
animated the Chriſtians of that ki 
2 Neſtotian churches planted in Perſia; under the 
| protection firſt of its native ſovereigns, and 
. | afterwards of its conquerors the Caſiphs, were 
__ .-  Wmeraus, and governed: by reſpectahle eccle- 
ae, dev had _ ſent miſſionaries | Into 
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tended their navigation: as: far-as China, 1 mace | Rl 
ample field, both fur their commerce ah Ar | 
_ veal eren ux H ne may e 


in i He wel 88 in the Weit, confirined 5 


by the teſtimony of the two Mahomedanitras _* 
' fuch ſucceſs, that in the ninch and tendh cu :/ 
ries the number of Chriſtians in India and China 
was very conſiderable . As the churches in 
ſiaſtics from Perſia, where they were ordained | 
by che eden auen ä e 
acer dae of; avorkowrls acl mens 67,” 
and to the combined effect of all theſe cireum - | 
| ſtances, we are bee che ——— re. 1 | 
cerving thoſe regions of — Gueples 2 
aud u eee, 96) de. een 3 
bur boulders W It She, Oats e e, 
wes ovine boch the Mikomedan ald Chriſtran 
fubjeQs'of the” Ne contifived to extend their 


if e i tk ONS PT ee 06 8 ; 
buten NOTE. XI., 2 170 Relation, p. 39, | 
eier 0" Rs = 
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8 556% knowledge ef the Eaft; the people: of Europe 
— fcund chemſelves  excluded-almoſt entirely froin 


any intercourſe ' with it. To them the great 
port of Alexandria was now ſhut, and the new 


lords of the Perſian Gulf, ſatisfied with ſupply- 
| Ing'ithe demand for Indian eommodities in their 


own extenſſve dominions, neglected to convey 
them, by any of che uſual channels, to the 
trading towns on the Mediterranean. The 


opulent inhabitants of Conſtantinople, and other 


great cities of Europe, bore this deprivation of 
luxuries, to which they had been long accuſ- 


tomed, with ſuch impatience, that all the acti- 
vity of Commerce was exerted, in order to find | 


a remedy for an evil which they deemed in- 
tolerable.” The difficulties - which were to be 
ſurmounted i in order to accompliſh this, afford 


the moſt ſtriking proof of the high eſtimation 
| in which the commodities of the Eaſt were held 


at that time. The ſilk of China was purchaſed 


in Chenſi, the weſternmoſt province of that 


empire, and conveyed thence by 2 Caravan, in 
2 march of eighty or a hundred days, to the 
banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, and 
carried down. the ſtream of that river to the 
Caſpian. . After. a dangerous voyage acroſs that 
' ſea, and aſcending the river Cyrus as far as it is 
navigable, it was conducted by a ſhort land- 
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by an eaſy and well known courſe, it was tran- 
ſported: to Conſtantinople, The conveyance of 

ities from that region of che Eaſt, now 
known by the name of Indoſtan, was 'fomewltae 


jeſs tedious and operoſe. They were garten 
from the banks of the Indus; by a route earl 
frequented, and Which I have already deſcribed; 

Ly either to the river Oxus, or directly ti the Caſ- 


| 2 from which. aha _ the fame our to 


Ir is eie, th only PER of fnall 
bulk, and of conſiderable value, could bear the 
expence of ſuch a mode of conveyance; and in 
regulating the price of thoſe commodities, not 


only the expence, but the riſque and danger of 


conveying them, were to be taken into account. 


In their journey acroſs the vaſt plain extending . 


from Samarcande to the er of China, cara- 
| vans were expoſed to the aſſaults and depreda- 
tions of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infeſt the north · eaſt 
of Aſia, and which have always conſidered the 
merchant and traveller as their lawful prey; nar 
ore they exempt from inſult and pa in their 
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ge of five days to the river Phaſis*, which cues. 2 5 
into the Eurine or Black Sea. Thenee, | 


_ 


- . 


8 
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= the. kingdom, of Colchis, a country note. ; both 


cuniſtances hich, occaſioned tack” 
commercial intercourſe could hardly fubfiſt, PF. 
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_ AN2HISTORIEAK, Disable ron 
joneney from the Cyrus to the Phaſiz thre 


in nneient and in modern times, for the thieviſh 


theſe difarivantages, the trade with the Eaſt was 


cattied on with ardour. Conſtantinople became 
p<confiderable.mart of Indian and Chineſe com 
wodities, and the wealth which flowed; into it 


in conſequence of this, 


not only. added, to the 


5 eee of chat great city, but ſeems. to haye 


retarded, for ſome time, che decline TER 
. mY * which It was the capital. | 


ett 182 & 


Ts As far as we may venture to conjectures from 


the imperfect information of contemporary hilto- 
klang, it was. chiefly y the mode conveyance | 
7 which 1 have deſcribed, perilous and operoſe as 


it was, that Europe was ſupplied with'the. coln- 
modifies of the; Eaſt, during more. than two 


| centuries. Throughout that period the Chriſtians 
and Mahomedans were engaged in almoſt, win: | 

_ texrypted ho E” - 
| animolity which rivalþip for Power, "heightened | 


fine; proſcchtecd with al the 


by religious real, naturally excites. "Under cir⸗ 
alienation, 


the merchants of Chriſtendom.” eirher did nor 


refort at All to Alexandria, and the ports of 
K's the Ancient — ler che commodities 


*. . 
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Mahomedans, or if the love of in, Jurmoutt- cena 
ing their abhorrence of the Infidels, 1 
them to viſit the marts which _ Tb . 
queated, e FG ORs meg ama 
4 7 46,64 18 iert e e le 1918 Ky r 
Wang the diffienkies of \procuring-thdpm0r 

Auctions of the Eaſt were thus. augmented, be 


people of Europe became mom deſom f 
oObtaiaing chem. About tis time ſome cities 


of Italy, particularly Amalphi and Venice, 
having acquired a greater degree of ſecurity or 


independence than they formerly poſſeſſed, 


began to cultivate. the arts of domeſtic induſtry, 
with an ardour and .ingenuity. uncommon in the 
middle. ages. The effect of theſe exertionʒ was 
ſuch an increaſe. of wealth, as ereated new wants 
and deſires, and formed a taſte for elegance 


and luxury, which induced. them to viſit foreign 
countries in order. to. gratify, it. Among men 


£ in this ſtage of their advancement, the produ- 


tions of India have always been held in high 


eſtimatiqn, and from this period they, were 


imported. into Italy in larger. quantities, and 
came into more general uſe, Several circum- 


ſtances which indicate this revival of a com- 
mercial ſpiric, are collected by the induſtrious - 


W and, from! * cloſe of che ſeventh | 
7 | ke b "On 
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5 v32zc c T. century, / an attentive 1 "ay: liſcern | pi 
— faint traces of its p Mages * 0 4 * 5 wy of A th 
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„ 2 - Evan in enlightened ages, tha . 


m 
. ions of nations are obſerved and recorded. 8 
- _- with the greateſt care, and the ſtore of hiſtorical p 


materials ſeems tol be abundantly ample, ſo little 
attention has been : paid” to che operations 6f 


edmmerce, chat every attempt towärds a re- WW «1 

| gular-dedudtion' of them, has been found an . 

; | undertaking of the utmoſt difficulty. The æta, 3 

i however, to which 1 have conducted this Diſ- _— 

| _ quilition, is one of the periods in the annals 4 


of mankind concerning which hiſtory. furniſhes i 
mot ſcanty information. - As it was chiefly in the f 
Greek empire, and in ſome cities of Italy, that { 
any efforts were made to procure the com- [ 
modities of India, and the other regions of the I 
Eiaſt, it is only from the fans of thoſe s 
countries we can expect to f amy account of 5 
. that trade. 7 of Mahomet, f 
bel the Lite when the Conitcat a ended de | 
6 chrone of Conſtantinople, a period of more than | 
1 four centuries and 4 half, the Byzantine hiſtory 
1 is commained in meagre chronicles, the com- 
3 -1:93 5. io Kein Men e -- 2-4 
= © +Afiquit. Ital. medij Evi, il. 400. 408. 40 883. 885, 
4 | obs Rer, Ital. 1 ii. 487. Hiſtoire du Commerce | PE” 
| Rue par M - Scherer. tom. i. p. 11, k. 
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pilers of whichſald er ended heir vie ws beyond 8 E. IC. 

the intrigues, in the palace, the factions in the the- * 1 
atre, or the diſputes of theologians... To them 10 e 
monkiſh annaliſts of the different ſtates, T 

cities of Italy, during the ſame period, are (if 

poſſible) far inferior in merit, and in the early 

accounts of thoſe cities which have been moſt 

celebrated for their commercial ſpi pirit, we ſearch 

with little ſucceſs for the origin or nature of that . 
trade by which they firſt - roſe to eminence”, _.' 
It is manifeſt, however, from the i ighteſt at- 5 
tention to the events winch 7 85% in che 
ſeventh and eighth centuries, that the Italian 

ſtates, while their coaſts were continually in- | 
feſted by the Mahomedans, who had made ſome 

ſettlements. there, and had ſubjected Sicily almoſt | 

entirely to their dominion, could not ttade With 

much. confidence and ſecurity in Egypt and 

Syria. With implacable hatred Chriſtians 
viewed Maho as the diſciples c of an im- | 
poſtor, is well CEE and, as all the nations 1 
Which profeſſed the Chriſtian faith, both in the 
Eaſt and. Weſt, had mingled the worſhip bo 

angels and ſaints with that of the -Supreme .. 
Being, and had adorned} their churches with „ 
pictures and ſtatues; the true Moſlems con- 5 _— 
ſidered themſelves as the only aſſertors of the 8 
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"Mea nwaile 4 taſte for the ae s of 
Eaft continued not” only to ſpreall in My, e 
from imitation of the Tralians, or from ſome 


improvement in their own fituatlon, the people 
_ of Marſeilles, and other towns of France on the 
Mediterranean, became equally fond 'of them. 


But the 1 profits exacted by the merchants of 


| Amalphi | or Venice, from 'whorn, | they received 


thoſe precious commodities, were ſo exorbitant 


5s prompted them to make ſome effort to ſup- 


ply their don demands. With this view, they 
not only opened 4 trade with Conſtantinople, 


but ventured it times to viſit the ports of Egypt 


and 3 hl : 4905 5 ape the Europeans, on 


Which both the ee and their ſubjects 


derived from che ſale of them, induced both ſo 
far to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, as to 


carry on a traffic manifeſtly for their, common 


benefit,” "How far "this traffic extended, and 


r Mem. de Lier. . ton, Txxvñ̃. p⸗ 465; &c. 483. 
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Muth' time wis Tequiſite to often this mutual 
atiimoſity, fo'far as to fender inrerevtrſe' in any | 
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in what” mode it ws condulted by theſe new s 2.8 v. 


ered from contemporary writers, docs not 
enable me to trace with accuracy.” It is pro- 
bable, however, that this communication wWotid 


have produced inſenſibly” its uſual effect; of 
_ familiarizing and reconciling men of hoſtile 


| pee and diſcordant manners to one another, 


and a regular commerce might have been 
eſtabliſhed gradually between C briſtians and 


nations of Europe might have received all the 


luxuries of the Eaſt, by the ſame channels in | 


which they were formerly conveyed” to them, 


fieſt'by the Tyrians, chen by the Greeks: of 


Alexandria, next by the Romans, and at laſt 
by the tulyetts of the menen ene 
pire. 94 | ; 1 10 A110 9 
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Bur whate ver role lng bes be ad ? 


of of this growing eontelporidetite, it was prevented 


from operating with full effect by the-Crulades, | 


or expeditions for the” recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, during two centuries; occupied 
the profeſſors of the two rival religions, and 


contributed to alienate them more than ever 
from each other. I have, in another work”, 


0 *} 


OR IST HR, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 26. edit. 1767. 155 
"4 2 4 | conte m- 


Mahometans, upon ſuch equal terms, that the 


advontiirers, the ſcanty information Which can be — 
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"= 33.07. contemplated mankind while under the dominion 
of this ray, the moſt ſingular, perhaps, and 


che longeſt continued, of any that occurs in the 


hiſtory of our ſpecies; and I pointed out ſuch 


"effects of it upon government, upon property, 
upon manners and taſte, as were ſuited to chat 
were then the obzects of my enquiry. At pre- 


+6 my attention is confined; to; obſerve the 
tcommercial conſequences of the Cruſades, and 


tho far they contributed to retard, or to pro- 


mote, the . «> en e 


We en e e 


Fr. 


N 
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country, which the Author of our Religion 


ſelected as the place of his reſidence while on 
earth, and in which he accompliſhed the re- 
5 demption of mankind, is a ſentiment ſo natural 


to the human mind, that, from the firſt eſta-' 


+ bliſhmentof Chriſtianity, the viſiting of the holy 
places in Judea was conſidered as an exerciſe 
of piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to 


«cheriſh a ſpirit. of devotion. Through ſuc- 


_ .;ceeding ages, the practice continued, and in- 
ereaſed in every part of Chriſtendom. When 


Jeruſalem was ſubjected to the Mahomedan 
empire, and danger was added to the fatigue 


and expence of a diſtant pilgrimage, the under- 
raking was viewed as ſtill more meritorious. 
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It was ſometimes efjoined' as a penance 0 ** . 
perſormed by heinous | rranſgrefſors; > It * 
more” frequently à duty undertaken with von- | 
tary! 2ea), and in botli caſes it 'wis deemed ar 1 
expiarion for all paſt offences. From various 4 7 2 
cauſes, Which 1 have elſewhere enumèrated - 
theſe pious vifits to the Holy Land multiplie 
amhzingly during the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. Not only individuals in the lower and i 
middle ranks of life, but perſons of ſuperior — £0 
condition, attended by large retinues, and nu - „„ 
merous Caravans of opulent pilgrims, felorte@ 
IEA 1871 9% 4 eee "DIED eee 
TRE mp} Paten 4303 no word Ges 
| 7 all their vbctaliods: neh men have 25 
a wonderful dexterity in mingling ſome attention , 
to intereſt with thoſe functions which ſeem 
to be moſt purely ſpiritual. The Mahomedan 
caravans, which,” in obedience to the injunctions 
of their religion, viſit the holy temple of Mecca; 
are not compoſed, + as I ſhall hereafter explain 
more fully; of devour- pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in going and returning, 
are provided with ſuch an aſſortment of goods, 
that they carry on a conſiderable traffic. Even 
the Faquirs of India, whoſe wild enthuſiaſm 
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 ſeerns, to elevate them above all ſolicicads about 


wry, the.concerns of this world, have gendered.theig 


by trading in every country through which 


they travels. In like. manner, it was not by 
| deyotion.}.alone that ſuch. numerous- bands gt 
Chriſtian, pilgrims were induced to viſit Jeruſa 


lem. To many of them commerce Was the 


chief motive of undertaking that diſtant voyage, 


and by exchanging” the productions of Elrbpe 


for che more valuable gommodities of Aſia, par- 


ticularly thoſe of India, which at that time 
were diffuſed through every part of the Caliphy 


dominions, they enriched themſelves, and fur- 


a gr” —— fine 8 _ 3 may 8 which, | 


niſhed their countrymen with ſuch an additional 
ſupply of Eaſtern . 4 tia their 


reliſh for them 7. 


GG: 


prior to the Cruſades, mark the influence of 


the frequent pilgrimages to the Eaſt upon com- 
merce, they become ſo conſpicuous after the 


commencement. of theſe expeditions, as to meet 


the eye of every obſeryer. Various circum- 
ſtances concurred towards this, rw” an enu : 


eee 
V Gul. W lib xvi. * F. ne ad 
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meration. of Which it will appear, that by attend- 3 -* r. 
ing to the. Progreſs and effects of the crulades, —— 


conſiderable. light is thrown, upon. the ſuhject 
of my inquiries. Great armies, conducted by 
the moſt illuſtrious princes and nobles of Europe, 
and compoſed of men of. the moſt; enterpriſing 
_ ſpirit in all the Kingdoms of it, marched towards 
Paleſtine, through countries far advanced beyond 
thoſe. which they leſt, in every ſpecies of. i im- 
proyement. They beheld the dawn of pro- 
{perity 1 in the republics « of Italy, which had begun 
to vie with each other in the arts of induſtry, 


and in their efforts to engroſs the lucrative com- 


merce with the Eaſt. They. next admired the 
more advanced ſtate of opulence and ſplendour 
in Conſtantinople, raiſed to a pre- eminence 

above all the cities then known, by i its extenſive 
trade, particularly that which it carrjed on with 


India, and the countries beyond 1 it. They after- | 


wards ſerved in thoſe provinces of Aſia through 
which the commodities of the Eaſt were uſually 
N conveyed, and became maſters. of ſeyeral cities 
which had been ſtaples of that trade. The 

eſtabliſned the kingdom of. Jeruſalem, whic 

ſubſiſted near two hundred years. They took 
| poſſeſſion. of the throne of the. Greek. empire, 
and governed it above half a century. Amidft 
ſuch a variety of events and operations, the 


ING of the fierce warriors: of Europe ' gradually 


K 4 opened 
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SECT. opencd and improved they | became acquainted | 
— with the policy and arts of che p jople Whom: 
they ſubdued ; they obſerved e ſuorces of 
their wealth, and availed Bemkhees of all this 

knowledge.” Antioch and Tyte, when con- 

quered by the Cruſaders, were flouriſhing cities, 
inhabited by opulent ' merchants, who ſupplied 
all the nations trading in the Mediterranean 
with the Productions of the Eaſt*, and as far 
as can be gathered from incidental Occurrences, 
mentioned by the Hiſtorians of the 'Holy War, 
who, being moſtly prieſts and monks, had their 
attention directed to objects very different from 
thoſe relating to commerce, there is reaſon to 
believe chat both in Conſtantinople, while ſubject 
to the Franks, and in the ports of Syria acquired 
by the Chriſtians, the long eſtabliſned trade with 
the Eaſt continued to be eg 1 5 en- | 
couraged, 7 Lt: 27 cu 10 
. 09 . 31 8 ; 2 3 oy 3; WF 
* Pur Geh e commerce may e Iu only 
a ſecondary object with the martial leaders 
of the Cruſades, engaged in perpetual hoſtilities 
Vith the Turks on one band, and with the Soldans 
of Egypt on the other, it was the primary obje& 
x vich me allociates, in A fins with en 
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they carried on cheir operations: Numerous 92 r. 1 
as the armies were which aſſumed the” croſs, way - 
and enterpriſing: as the fanatical'-zeal' was with 
ich they were animated, they could not 5 
have accompliſhed their purpoſe; or every have 
reached the feat of their warfare; without fev 
curing the aſſiſtance of the Italian ſtates Nome 
of the other European powers could either furs © - 
niſh a ſufficient number of tranſports to convey 
the armies of the Cruſaders to the coaſt of 
Dalmatia, whence they marched to Conſtanti- 
nople, the place of general rendez vous; or were 
able to ſupplhy them with military ſtores and 
proviſions in ſuch abundance as to enable them 
to invade a diſtant country. In all the ſucceſs 8 
five expeditions, the fleets of the Genoeſe, of 
the Piſans, or of the Venetians, kept on che 
coaſt as the armies advanced by land, and ſup- 
plying them from time to time, with whatever | 
was wanting, engroſſed all the profits of a branch 
of commerce, which, in every age; has been 
extremely lucrative. It was with all the in- 
tereſted attention of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduction of any e 
place in which they found it for their intereſt to „ 
ſettle, they obtained from the Cruſaders va- __ 
luable immunities of different kinds; freedom oo 
of trade; an abatement of the uſual duties paid 
=> what. Was Kot and exported, or a total 
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7, exemption from them the property _ 
== ſuburbs in ſome cities, and of extenſive ſtreets 


wr and a privilege granted to every 
perſon. who reſided within their: precincts, or 


Vho traded under their protection, of being 
tried by their own. laws, and by jvdges of their | 
own appointment. In conſequence of ſo 


many advantages we can trace, during the pro- 
greſs of the Crulades, a rapid inereaſe of wealth 
and of power in all the commercial ſtates: of 


'* Italy; Every port open to trade was fre- 


quented by their merchants, who, having now 


engroſſed entirely the commerce of the Eaſt, 
ſtrove with ſuch active emulation to find new 


markets for the commadities which it furniſhed, 


that they extended a taſte for them to many parts 


of: Europe in we ona had ns: "Om. 
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Awe events rene prior to 925 termina- 


5 tion of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to 

the Venetians and Genoeſe the poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral provinces: in the Greek empire, enabled 
them to ſupply Europe more abundantly- with 


All the productions of the Faſt, The firſt was 
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he conqueſt of Conſtantinople, in the year 
on thoulind two hundred and ſour, by. the 
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Verietians; and the leaders / of tha fourth-Cruſade: 7 
e ee the political intereſts and in- 3 
nigues which formed. this alliance, and turned 
the hall wed arma deſtined to deliver the Holy - 
City from the dominion of infidels, againſt a 
Chriſtian monarch, is foreign from the deſign 
of this Diſquifition:-- Conſtantinople was taken — 
py ſtarm, and plundered by the confederaten. 
An carl of Flanders was placed on the Imperia! 
throne. The dominions which ſtill remained ſub- 
zett co the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, were diyided 
into four parts, one of which being alotted : to | 
the new emperor, for ſupporting the dig | 
and expence of government, an equal x 
Son at he odjer Agen mas! cel enge | 1 
Venetians, and the chieſs of cke eruſade. Ihe | A 
former, who, both in concerting and in con- 
ducting this enterprize, kept their eye-fteadily ß 
fed on what might be moſt for the emolument 
of their commerce, ſecured -the* territories of 
greateſt value to a trading people. They ob- 
rained: ſome part of the Peloponneſus, at that 
time the ſeat of flouriſhing manufatures, par- ä 
ticularty of ſilk. They became maſters of 
ſeveral of che largeſt and beſt cultivated iſlands 
in the „Archipelago, and eſtabliſhed a chain 
bk ſettlements, ang military and partly com- 1 5 
'mercial, extending from the Adriatic to the 
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83 Boſphorus“. Many: Venatians\ ſchled in Gong 
— ſtantinople, and without obſtruction from their 
Harlike aſſociates, little attentive to the arts 
of induſtry, they engroſſed the various branches 
' gofarade-which-had ſo long enriched that capitl. 
| | Two of theſe-particulatly- attracted :their;atten> . 
= tion the ſilk trade, and that with India. From | 
5 che reign ef Juſtinian, it was moſtly in Greece, 
E: and ſome of the adjacent : iſlands, | that ſilk- 
worms, which he firſt introduced into Europe; 
were reared. The product of their labours 
3 manufactured into ſtuffs of various kinds 
many cities of the empire. But it was in 
Conſtantinople, the ſeat. of opulence and luxury, 
that the demand for a commodity of ſuch high | 
Price was greateſt, and there, of conſequence, 
the, commerce of ſilk naturally centered. In 
aſſorting cargoes for the ſeveral - ports in 
which they traded, the Venetians had for ſome 
time; found ſilk to be an eſſential article, as it 
| continued to grow more and more into requeſt 
in every part of Europe. By the reſidence 
5 of ſo many of their citizens in Conſtantinople, 
and by the immunities; granted to them, they 
| Le only procured ſilk in ſuch abundance, . and 


; 4 Danduli Chronic. ap. "a. {IS Nor... ka. 
voll xii. p. 328. Mar. Sanuto Vite de Duchi di enez. 
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on: ſuch terms, as enabled them e on ner. 
trade more extenſively, and; with greater Pit — 


than formerly, but they became ſo 
acquainted with every hranch of the ilk many- 


facture, as induced them to attempt the eſta- 
bliſnment of it in their o.]n dominiens. The 
meaſures taken for this en by: me 


as well as the reg 
were concerted with -ſo och prudence, and 


executed with. ſuch ſucceſs, that 1 in a ſhort time 


Lr. 


Greece and Sicily, and eee — to 
| enrich, the republic, and to enlarge che ſphere 


of its commerce. At the ſame time, the Ve- 


netians availed themſelyes of the influence which 


they had acquired i in Conſtantinople, - in order 
to improve their Indian trade. The capital 


of; the” Greek empire, beſides the means of 
being ſupplied | with the productions of the 
Eaſt, which it enjoyed in common with the 
other commercial cities of Europe, receiyed | 
à conſiderable portion of them by a channel  _ 
peculiar to itſelf. Some of the moſt valu- 


able commodities of India and China were 
conveyed over land, by routes which I have 
: deſcribed, to the-Blacl: Sea, and thence by a. 
ſhort navigation to; Conſtantinople, To this 
market, the beſt: ſtored of: any except Alex- 

« andria, the Venetians had now. eaſy acceſs, and 
- the goods which- they purchaſed there, made 
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e T. an addition of great conſequence to what they 
= were accuſtomed to acquire in che Pens of | 
Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire 


in Conſtantinople ſubſiſted, the Venetians'poſ- 


ſeſſed ſuch advantages over all their N 


that their commerce extended greatly, and 


£42 it was chien from them -ovety pare of Europe 


Ee * ee me — | 


"Tus other event which I bad in view, was 
| the ſubverſion of the dominion of the Latins' in 


Conſtantinople, and the re- eſtabliſhment of the 


Imperial family on the throne. This was ef⸗ 


fected after a period of fifty-ſeven' years, partly 


by a tranſient effort of vigour, with which 


"indignation at a foreign yoke animated the 
_ Greeks, and partly by the powerful aſſiſtance 


which they received from the republic of Genoa. 
The Genoeſe were ſo ſenſible of the advantages 


rors of Conſtantinople, that, in order to deprive 


them of theſe, they ſurmounted the moſt deep- + 
-rooted prejudices of their age; and combined 


-with the ſchiſmatic: Greeks to dethrone:a mo- 
* march protected by the Papal power, ſetting at 


-defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which at 
that time made the greateſt. princes tremble. 


This undertaking, bold and impious as it was 


then deemed, proved ſueceſsful. In recom- 


penee 


N 5 a 4a . L . — 
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which che Venetians, their rivals in trade, de- 
rived from their union with the Latin empe- 


— 
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pence for their Ggnal fervides, the” glati- 32 675 


tude or weakneſs of che Geek emperor, 
among other donations, | beſtowed. on the 


Genoeſe Pera, the chief ſuburb of C ting= 


ple, to be held as'a fief of the 5 7 5 "toge- 
ther with ſuch exemption from the aceuſtomed 
/ duties on Soods imported and "exported, "as 

gave them a decided ſuperiority over every 
Spencer in trade, With the vigilant atteh- 


tion of merchants, the Genoeſe avalled thetn= 
ſelves of this favourable ſituation. They furs 


rounded their new ſettlement. in Pera with 
fortifications. -They rendered their 1 
the adjacent coaſts places of ſtrength . 


| were maſters of the harbour of ede * HI 


more than the Greeks themſelves. The whoſe 


trade of the Black Sea came into their hands; 
and not ſatisfied with this, they took poſſeſſion 


of part of the Cherſoneſus Taurica, the mo- 
dern Crimæa, and rendered Caffa, its principal 
town, the chief ſeat of their trade with the 
Eaſt, and the port in which all its productions, 


conveyed to the Black Sea by the different 


routes I have formerly deſcribed; were landed . 


0 Niceph. Gregor. lib. xi. C. I. $6. lib. xyii, c. 1. 92. 3 


. 8 Folieta Hiſt. Genuenſ. ap. Græv. Theſ. Antiq 
Ital. i. 389. De Marinis de Genuenſ. Dignit. ib. 1486. 


Niceph. Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. we gpegg Annal. en | 
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In: , conſequence of this - revolution, Genoa 


=] became the greateſt commercial power in Eu- 


rope; and if the enterpriſing induftry and in- 
trepid courage of its citizens had been under 
the direction of wiſe domeſtic policy, it might 
have long held that rank. But never was there 
a contraſt, more ſtriking, than between the in- 


_ ternal adminiſtration of the two rival republics 


of Venice and Genoa. In the former, govern- 


ment was conducted with ſteady ſyſtematic 


prudence ; in the latter, it was conſiſtent in 


nothing but a fondneſs for novelty, and a pro- 
The one enjoyed a perpe- 


5 | penſity to change. 
tual calm, the other was agitated with all the 
ſtorms and viciſſitudes of faction. The increaſe 


of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did not counterba- | 


lance. the defects in its political conſtitution; 


and l even in its moſt proſperous ſtate we, may 


_ diſcern the appearance of ſymptoms which 
foreboded a diminution of its opulence | and 


| POS: A 


| As Jong, however, as the Genoeſe retained 
the aſcendant which they had acquired in the 
Greek empire, the Venetians felt their com- 
mercial tranſactions with it to be carried on 
upon ſuch unequal terms, that their merchants 
vilited Conſtantinople dom „and with reluc- 


tance ; 
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tance ene 8 1 *. 
of the Eaſt in ſuch quantities as were demanded — 
in the various parts of Europe which they were 
accuſtomed -to. ſupply, they were obliged to 

reſort. to the ancient ſtaples of that trade. Of theſe 
Alexandria was the chief, and the moſt abun- 

dantly ſupplied, as the conveyance of Indian 

goods by land through Aſia, to any of the ports 

of the Mediterranean, was often. rendered im- 

practicable by the incurſions of Turks, Tartars, 

and other hordes, which ſuceeſſively deſolated 

that fertile country, or contended for the dominion 

of it. But under the military and vigorous govern- 8 5 
ment of the Soldans of the Mameluks, ſecurity NS 
and order were ſteadily maintained in Egypt 5 
and trade, though loaded with heavy duties, 

was open to all. In proportion to the pro- 

greſs of the Genoele, in engroſſing. the com- 

merce of Conſtantinople and the Black Sea“, 

the Venetians found it more and more neceſſary 
to enlarge their tranſactions with Alexandria, 


Bur ſuch an avowed intercourſe. . with 
infidels being conſidered, - in that age, as 
unbecoming the character of Chriſtians, the s 
ſenate of Venice, in order to filence its own 

| 8 or thoſe of its ſubjects, had recourſe 


„See NOTE XLIV. ge 
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FP 31 © 7. bo the fifallible/anthority of the Pope, he wn 
| 232 ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of power to diſpenſe 
; | with the rigorous obſervation of the moſt ſacred 
uus, and obtained permiſſion from him to fi 

out annually a a ſpecified number wok 

the ports of Egypt and of Syria“. 

this ſanction, the republic concluded a . 

of commerce with tlie Soldans of Egypt, on 

| - equitable terms; in conſeqquenbe of hie the 
ſenate appointed one conful to reſide in Alex 
N | - andria, and another in Damaſcus, in 4 public 
| . character, and to exerciſe a mereantile juriſ. 
diction, authoriſed” by the Soldans. Under 

their protection, Venetian merchants and ar- 

tiſans ſettled in each of theſe cities. Ancient 

prej judices and antipathies were forgotten, and 

their mutual intereſts eſtabliſhed, for the firſt 


— = 
k * 
4 —_ : 


ad Matiomedans *. TY Ing 
WiLz che enki a2 Genoeſe were 
alternately making thoſe extraordinary efforts, 
in order to engroſs all the advantages of ſup- 
plying Europe with the productions of the 
Eaſt, the republic of Florence, originally a 


5 Bee NO TE xI.V. 
1 Sandi Storia been, lib. v. c. 15, p. 248, &c. 
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ſovering vigodr to trade, and the genius of the $3.07 1. 
: people, as well as the nature of their inſtitutions, S—y—_w 


were fo favourable to its progreſs, that the 
| ſtate advanced rapidly im power, and the people 
in opulence. But as the Florentines did not 
poſſeſs any commodious ſea - port, their active 
exertions were directed chiefly towards the 
improvement of their manufactures and do- 
' meſtic induſtry. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Florentine manufactures 
of various kinds, particularly thoſe of ſilk and 
woollen coth, appear from the enumeration of 
a well-informed Hiſtorian, to have been very 
conſiderable The connection which they 
formed in different parts of Europe, by fur- 
niſhing them with the productions of their ow] 
induſtry, led them to engage in another branch 
of trade, that of banking.” In this they ſoon 
became ſo eminent, that the money: tranſactions 


of almoſt every kingdom in Europe paſſed 


chrough their Hands, and in many of them they + - 


vere entruſted with the collection and admini- , 
ſtration of the public revenues. In conſequence 
of the activity and ſucceſs with which they con- 
ducted their manufactures and money-tranſac- 


b Giov. Villani Hiſt, Fiorent. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. 
Ital. vol. xiii. p. 823. Dell Iſtorie Fiorentine, 4 Scip. 


9 lib. iv. p. 151. lib. viii. 5. 299 · 
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0 =O T. tions, the former always attended with ih 

— though moderate profit, the latter lucrative. in 
| an high degree, at a period when neither the 
Intereſt of money, nor the premium on bills of 
exchange, were ſettled with accuracy, Florence 
became one of the firſt cities in Chriſtendom, 


and many of its citizens extremely opulent. 


Coſmo di Medici, the head of a family which 
roſe from obſcurity by its ſucceſs in trade, was | 
reckoned the moſt wealthy merchant ever 


known in Europe* ; and in acts of public muni- 


ficence, as well as of private generoſity, in the 


poatronage of learning, and in the encourage- 
ment of uſcful and elegant arts, no monarch 
of the age could vie with him. Whether the 


A. C. 1405. 


Medici, in their firſt mercantile tranſactions, 


carried on any commerce with the Eaſt, I have 
not been able to diſcover*. It is more pro- 
bable, I ſhould think, that their trade was con- 
fined to the ſame articles with that of their 


countrymen. But as ſoon as the common- 


wealth, by the. conqueſt of Piſa, had acquired 


2 a communication, with the ocean, Coſmo di 
| Medici, who had the chief direction of its affairs, 


* 


u * 


1 Fr. Mich. Brutus Hiſt. Flor. p. 37, 62. Chron, 


7 Eugubinum ap» Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiv. 


P- 100. Denina Revol. d' Italie, tom. vi. p. 263, ke. 
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| endeayoured to procure for his country a — $2.0 8 
in that lucrative commerce, which had raiſed” — 3 
Venice and Genoa ſo far above all the other 
Italian ſtates. With this view ambaſſadors A.C. KW A 
were ſent. to Alexandria, in order to prevail 

with the Soldan to open that, and the other. . 7 
ports. of his. „ to the ſutzjects of tho "i 
republic, and to admit them to a participation | e 

of all the commercial privile es which A 
enjoyed by the Venetians, The negoclatooůn 
terminated. with fuch ſucceſs, that the Floren- e 
tines ſeem to have obtained ſome ſhare in the 

Indian trade! ; and foon after this period, we 

find ſpices 8 among the commodities 
0 * che Florentines i into be rape x7 


"Ts ſome parts of this Diſquiſition, concern= 
the nature and courſe of trade with the 
bg. I have been obliged to grope my way, 7 
and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as we are now approaching to the 
period when the modern ideas, with reſpect to 
the importance | of commerce, began to unfold, 
and attention to its progreſs and effects became 
a-more conſiderable * object of policy, we may wee 
hope to carry on what reſearches yet remain C7 
to be made, with greater certainty” and pre- 
ciſion. To this n attention we ure . 


! Ses NOTE XLVIL. = Hakluyt, vl. i. p. 1997 
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45771 for the account which Marind San "if 
enetian noblemah, gives of ; of the Indian trale, | 
5 25 38 on 5 his countrymen, abour the 
beginning of fourteenth century, They 
were ſupplied; 45 he informs us, with' the pro- 
ductions of. the Faſt in twWo Miro 55 
Thoſe af wal bullc and high value, ſich as 
cloves, - nutmegs, , mace, gems, pearls,” '&c. 
were conveyed, from the Pale Gulf vp "the 
Tigris to Baſſora, and thence. to Bagdat, from 
Which they were carried to ſome port ol the 
| Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, ſuch 
as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c, together 
with ſome portion of the more valuable 
. articles, were conveyed 'by the ancient fte 
to the Red Sea, and thence. acroſs the defart, 
and down the Nile, to Alexandria. The 
received by the former route were, as Sanudo 
obſeryes, of ſuperior quality, but from the te⸗ 
diouſneſs and expence of a kant land-carriage, 
the ſupply was often ſcanty, nor can he conceal 
| (though. contrary to a fayourite projet which 
he had 1 in view when he wrote the treati e to 
N which 1 refer) that, from the ſtate of the coun- 
tries through which the caravans paſſed, this | 
mode of conveyance was brequently PreFarious 
and attended with danger” bs ak bs 


0045; ; 


Mar. Sanuti Secrets Fideſium Cruel, p· 22, ke. ap · 
Ir 


Bbngarſium. 


g90 dh; and as theſe were conveyed thither chiefly 
by WALSE-CALTIAGE, they. might have purchaſed 


40:2 third part of their full value, , Under this 
and every other diſadvantage, however, it Way 
neceſſary to procure. them, as from many con- 
'cyrging circumſtances, particularly a more ex- 
tenſive intercourſe eftabliſked among the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, the demand for them 
continued to increaſe greatly during the four - 
reench century. By the irruptions. of the va- 
Fiqus,, hoſtile tribes, of Barbarians, who togk 
poſſeſſion, of the greater part of Europe, that 


powerful bond by which the Romans had 


united together all the people of their vaſt 


empire was entirely diſſolxed, and ſuch diſ- 


copragement was, given to the communication 
of one nation with another, as would appear 


| Johogather-incredible, if the evidence of it reſted 


ny upon the teſtimony of hiſtorians, and were 
not: confirmed hy what is ſtill more authentic, 
therexpreſs enactmant oY laws, Seyeral Natutes 
ol this kind, which diſgrace, the. juriſprudence 
of almoſt every European nation, 1 have enu- 
MeJated and explained in another work Hut 


MEI? „ A el Charles v. vol, i i. p. 92. 291, xc. 
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node te price, if, the Soldans had 
not impoſed upon. them duties which, amounted | 
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8 18 T. when the wants 484 deſires of men multiplied, | 


5 — 2nd they found that other countries could fur. 
- . niſh the means of ſupplying ' and 
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them, the hoſtile ſentiments which kept nations 


at a diſtance from each other abated, and mu- 
tual correſpondence gradually took place. From 


che time of the Cruſades, which firſt "brought 


people hardly known to one another, to a. 
ſociate, and to act in concert during two cen- 


turies, in purſuit of one common end, ſeveral 
circumſtances had co- operated towards acce- 


| lerating this general intercourſe. The people 


around the Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred 
by the reſt of Europe as Pirates and invaders, 
Mumed more pacific manners, and began ” 
to viſit their neighbours as merchants. 


ceurrences foreign from the ſubje& of the js 


ſent inquiry, united them together in the 


| powerful commercial confederacy ſo famous in 


the middle ages, under the name of the Han- 
ſeatle League, and led them to eſtabliſh the 
"ſtaple of their trade with the ſouthern parts of 


Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants 


of Italy, particularly thoſe of Venice, reſorted ; 


and in return for the productions of the Eaſt, 
and the manufactures of their - own country, 


they received not only the naval ſtores and 
other commodities of the North, but a con- 
ſiderable ſupply of gold and ſilver from the 


mines in various provinces of Germany, the 
moſt 
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moſt valuable and productiye of any WN ne * 
that time in Europe. Bruges continued to be . 
che great mart or ſtorehouſe of European trade 
during the period to which my inquiries extend. 

A regular communication, formerly unknown, 

| was kept up there among all the kingdoms into 

which our continent is divided, and we "are 
enabled to account for the rapid progreſs of 
the Italian ſtates in wealth and power, by ob- 
ſerving how much their trade, the ſource from 
whieh both were derived, muſt have augmented 
upon the vaſt increaſe in the conſumption of 
Aſiatic goods, when all the extenſive countries 
towards the north-eaſt: of e were ye: 
wh * ee ant 


P Dung this Ba ad * ties . - 
of Indian eommerce, Venice received from one | 
of its citizens, ſuch new information concern- 
ing the countries which produced the precious 
commodities that formed the moſt valuable 
article of its trade, as gave an idea of their 
opulence, their population, and their extent, 
which roſe far above all the former conceptions 
of Europeans. From the time that the Ma- 
homedans became maſters of Egypt, as no 


chriſtian was permitted to pals il dee do- 
» Ziramermanu's Polit. Survey of rarer: P- 102. 


8 minions 


N 


- "Re: 7. mien demhe- Beffn the dire& intereourſe of 


3 Europeans: with India ceaſed entirely. The ads 
count of India by Coſmas Iwdico-phenites- in 
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the” fixth century; is, as far as 1 kay, the 
kft-which the nations of the Weſt received 
from any perſon who had” viſited! that country. 


But about the middle of the*thirteenth'Tetitury, | 


the ſpirit of eommeree, no become moe em 
terpriſing, and more enger to "diſcover. new 
routes Which led to wealth, induced Marco Polo, 
a Venetian of a noble family, after trading for 
ſome time in many of the opulent cities of 
the Leſſer Aſia, to penetrate into the more cal. 
rern parts of that continerit, as far as to the 


court of the Great Khan on the frontier 1of _ 


China. During the courſe of twenty-ſix years, 


partly in conducting negociations wu which 


the Great Khan entruſted him, he expired 


many regions of e no Eutopgan 
| nen ne ; PIT 2607 CHRON 
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B degtibes he Sead of Cathay, 


the name by which China is fill knoten“ in 


many parts of ow Eaſt”, nnn, 


2 Ho. Un. 


1 Sanuta, 5. 23. M7 . 1 55 ot T ang 
463 Fierbelof? Bib. pug artic. Khat Stewart, 


count of Thibet, Phil. Trand. lavii.. 474. Fg of 
" 1 Hakluyt. i, 333. 5 


it 


partly employed in mereantile tran ſactioms / and 
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it fot} Chambalu, or Pekin 
frotitiet; ts forme of its moſt Arn Province. 
He viſited different parts of Wa and is 
the firſt who mentlons Bengal and Guzzetat, 
by their preſent naries, as great and opulent 
Kingdoms. | Beſides what he Aiſcovered l in his 
Journies by land, he made more chan one voy- 
age in the Indian ocean, and acquired ſome 


. concernig | an iſland Which he 


calls” Zipangri or Cipatigs, probably Japan, - ET 


He viſited in perſon Java, Sumatra, and ſevetal 
illands contiguous to them, the iſland of SS. 
and the coaſt of Malabar as far as the Gulf 
of Cambay, to all which he gives the names 
that they now bear. This was the moſt ex. 
tenfive Turvey hitherto made of the Eaft, and 
ide mot complete deſcription of it ever given 
by any "European; and, in an age which had 
hardly . any knowledge of thoſe regions but 


5 what was derived from the geography of Pto- 


jemy, not only the Venetians, but all the peo- 
ple of Europe, were aſtoniſhed at the diſcoyery 
of immenſe countries open to their view beyond 
what had hitherto been reputed the utmoſt 
houndaty nd, the earth i in that quarter ', me 


g Boy. with men "of leiſure and * 
occupied themſelves with examining io: diſ- 


e See NOTE XLII. 
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Bo = hs coveries of · Marco Polo, which gave riſe | to 
— conjectures and theories, productive of moſt 


important conſequences an event happe ned, 
chat drew, the attention of all Europe, and had 
a moſt conſpicuous effect upon the courſe of 


that trade, the progreſs of eb! I am endea- 
vouring | to, trace. 


* — 


| T 3 to which 1 allude, i is 1 * Pad 
TT AR queſt of the Greek empire by Mahomet II. 


and the eſtabliſhing the ſeat of the Turkiſh 


government in Conſtantinople. The imme- 
diate effect of this great revolution was, that 


Pn the Genoele reſiding in Pera, involved in the 5 


general calamity, were obliged not only to 
abandon that ſettlement, but all thoſe which 


they had made on the adjacent ſea- coaſt, after 
they had been in their poſſeſſion near two cen - 


turies, Not long after, the victorious arms of 


A. D. 1474+ 


the Sultan expelled, them from Caffa, and 


we other place which they held in the Cri- 
mea. Conſtantinople was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of the Weſt for Indian com- 


modities, and no ſupply of them could "how | 


be obtained but in Egypt and the ports of 
Syria, ſubjeck to the Soldans of the Mameluks. 
The Yenprians, in ene of the ” 


be "a Hiſt, Dull 602. Gab." Murat, Annal 


Ital, ix. 451. 
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reftion and privileges which they had Waka » 3 


by their commercial treaty with thoſe powerful & 
princes, carried on trade in every part 'of their 
dominions with ſuch advantage, as gave them 
a ſuperiority over every competitor. Genoa, = 

which had long been their moſt formidable 
rival, humbled by the loſs of its poſſeſſions in 
the Faſt, and weakened by domeſtic diſſenſions, 
| declined ſo faſt, that it was obliged to court 
foreign protection, and. ſubmittted alternately 
ro the P minion of the Dukes of Milan and 


the Kings of France. In conſequence of this 


diminution of their political power, the com- 
"mercial exertions of the Genoeſe became leſs 
"vigorous. A feeble” attempt which they made 
to recover that ſhare of the Indian trade which 
they had formerly enjoyed, by offering to enter 
into treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon 
terms ſimilar to thoſe which had been granted 
to the Venetians, proved unſucceſsful; and 
during the ' remainder of the fifteenth century, 
Venice ſupplied the greater part of Europe with 
the productions of the Eaft, and carried on 
contin onthe ooicuca 
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Tur ſtate of the other Bh e 


was extremely favourable to the commercial 
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SHS, 7. .progrelſs. of the Venetians. England, deſolateck 
— by the vil wars which the unhappy. conteſt 
between the houles of York and Lancaſter 
excited, had hardly begun to turn its attention 


towards thoſe objects and purſuits to which it is 
indebted for its preſent opulence . and power. - 


In France, the fatal effects of the En gliſh arms 
and. conqueſts were {till felt, and the gs had 
neither acquired power, nor the people inclina · 
tion, to direct the national genius and activit7 
to the arts of peace. The union of the dif- 
ferent 1 of Spain was not yet com- 


pleted; ſome of its moſt fertile Provinces | 


were ſtill under the dominion of the . 
with whom the Spaniſh, monarchs waged p 

:  Petual war; and, xcept by the Catalans, lde 
attention was. paid to foreign trade. Partugal, 
though it had already entered upon that career 
of diſcovery. which terminated with moſt ſplendid 
ſucceſs, had not yet made ſuch. progress 1 in 1t 
as to be entitled to any high rank among 
the commercial ſtates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almoſt without. rival or competitor, 


except from ſome of che inferior Italianflates,) were 
left at liberty to concert and to execute their 


mercantile plans; and their trade with the 
. cities of the Hanſeatic League, which united the 
* 188 I, of Europe, and, which hitherto 
had 
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18 common to all the Italians, was now 5 
nn i. en by them. alone. 


'Woms the inoreaſing . for 155 pro- 
ductions of Aſia induced all the people of Eu- 
rope to court intercourſe with the. Venetians. 

ſo eageriy, as to allure them, by various im- 
munities, to frequent their ſea-ports, we may 
obſerve à peculiarity in their mode of carrying : 
on trade with the Eaſt, which - diſtinguiſhes - 
it from what has taken place in other .coun- 
tries in any period of hiſtory. In the ancient 
world, the Tyrians, the Greeks who were maſ- 
ters of Egypt, and the Romans, ſailed to India 
in queſt of thoſe commodities with which they 
ſupplied the people of the Weſt. In modern 
times, the ſame has been the practice of the 
Portuꝑueſe, the Dutch, the Engliſh, and, after 
their example, of other European nations. 
In both periods loud complaints have been 
made, that in carrying on this trade every ſtate 
muſt be drained of the precious metals, which, 
in the courſe of it flow inceſſantly from the 
Weſt to the Eaſt, never to return, From 
whatever loſs might have been occaſioned 
by this -gradual but unayoidable diminution 
of their gold and ſilver (whether à real 
or only an imaginary loſs, it is not incum- 
bent upon me in this place to inquire or to 
determine), the Venetians were, in a great 
1  mealure, 
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be rc r. meaſure, exempted. They had no direct in» 


1 tercourſe with India. They found in ; 
Wes or in Syria, warehouſes filled with all the com- 


1 


modities of the Eaſt, imported by the Ma- 
homedans.; and from the beſt aceounts we 
have, with reſpect to the nature of their trade, 
they purchaſed them more frequently by barter, 
than with ready money. Egypt, the chief mart 
for Indian goods, though a moſt fertile coun- 
try, is deſlitute of many things. requiſite 1 in an 
improved ſtate of ſociety, either for accom- 
modation or for ornament. - Togo limited in 
extent, and too highly cultivated to afford ſpace 
for foreſts; too level to have mines of the uſeful 
metals; it muſt be ſupplied with timber for 
building, with iron, lead, tin, and braſs, by im- 
portation from other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, 
ſeem not themſelves to have traded in the ports 
of any Chriſtian ſtate, and it was principally |. | 
from the Venetians, that they received all the | 
articles which I have enumerated. Beſides theſe, 
' the ingenuity the Venetian artiſts furniſhed a va- 
: riety of manufactures of woollen cloths, ſilk ſtuffs 
of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, orna- 
ments of gold and ſilver, glaſs, and many other 
articles, for all which they found a ready market | 
in Egypt and Syria. In return they received 
from the merchants of Alexandria, ſpices of 
every kind, drugs, Tn * ivory, cotton 
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jos in many diffrent forms; and cher He . 
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articles of Egyptian growth or ' fabrie. ©: 
u 
proper commodities of India brought thither 
. by land, they added to their cargoes the carpets 
ol Perſia, the rich wrought ſilks of Damaſcus, 
ſtill known bye a name taken from that city, 
and various productions of art and nature Pe- 
culiar to Syria, Paleſtine; and Rrabia. If, at 
any time, their demand for the productions e 
of che Eaſt went beyond what they cou pro 
cure in exchange for their 'own manufactures, \ 
that trade with the cities of the Hanſeatie League 
which I have mentioned, furniſhed them frem 5 
the mines of Germany, with a -regular-ſapply © _ 
of gold and ſilver, which they could carry, with | 5M 
OO e e r e . e | 


3 0 29831 | 1 | 
Bane a Sropenind/ cemiabhable" in a WW 
mercial ſtates, fo ſubjec̃t the operatlons of made —- 
to political regulation and reftraint, the autho- 
_ rity of the Venetian government ſeems to have 
been interpoſed, both in direfting the Import- | 
ation of Aſiatic g and in the mode of . 
culating them am ng. the different nations of * 
Europe. To every conſiderable ſtaple in the | 
| Mediterranean a certain number of large veſlels, 


"M 1 known 


e r known by the name of Galant or C racii, way 


3 fitted out on the public account, and retathed 
loaded: with the richeſt merchandiſe ; the 


profit ariſing from! tho ſale of which muſt have 
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been no; lender addition tb the revenue of the 
republic. Citizens, however, of every claſs, 


particularly perſons of noble families, were en. 
couraged to engage in foreign trade, and who- 
ever employed a veſſel of a certain burden for 
this purpoſe, received a conſiderable bounty 
from the ſtate*. It was in the fame manner, 
partly in ſhips belonging to the public, and 
partly in thoſe of private traders, that the Ve- 
netians circulated through Europe the goods 


imported from the Eaſt, as well as the 12 

We n e eee e 
eee eee by which: we 

may come. at ſome knowledge of the mag- 


nitude of thoſe branches of commerce carried 
on by the Venetians. The one, by attending 
to the ee eee the come 


modities which they imported into Bruges, the 


- ſtore-houſe from which the more northern nations 
of Europe were ſupplied. A full enumeration 6 


ebenda Hill Rer. Venet. Dec, i iv, Lbs iii. p. - 868. | 


| Denina Revol. d'Italie, tom. vi. 340. 
* Sandi i Stor, Ciu. Venes. lib, vin. 891. 
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in which is contained "althott every Hh © F 


deemed, in chat age, effetithdl to deen 
or to elegance 7. The other, by. confidert fig 
the effects of the Venetian trade upon the EN 
admitted to a participation of i its advantages. 


Never did wealth appear more contpicnonly 
in the train of commerce. The citizens o 
Bruges, efiriched by it, diſplayed i in their dreſs, ; 


| their buildings, and mode of living, fuch h magni- | 


_ the envy of royalty 


taple NL NAW” e e Wen: 


m oputenice ant '{plendotir.” In ſome Ec &f 


Ch, en ee 
ri 


Germany, particularly in in Augſburg, th the great 


8 


mart for 
parts of that extenſive country, . we "meet with 


early examples of ſuch large fortunes accumu- 
 kted by mercantile induſtry,” as raiſed the pro- 
prietors of them to 8 be rank k and conlideration, | 


. 


. 1 585 
Tell obſerving 85 it te! e er 


eputence in al he the places where 5 Vene- 


Gans had an eſtabliſhed trade, we are le td 
conclude, that the profit accruing 60 * 
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3 1. from the different branches of it, eſpecially chat. 


Haw * 


— with the Eaſt, muſt have been ſtill more con- 
ſiderable. It is impoſſible, however, without 


information much more minute than that to 
Which we have accels,. to form an eſtimate of 


this with accuracy; but various circumſtances | 


may be produced to eſtabliſh, in general, che 
juſtneßs of this concluſion... From the firſt re- 
vival of a commercial ſpirit in Europe, the 
Venetians poſſeſſed. a large ſhare of the trade 


with the Eaſt, It continued gradually to in- 


a creaſe, and during A, great part of the fifteenth 
century, they had nearly; a monopoly of it. 
This was productive of conſequences: attending 
al monopolies. ., Wherever there is no compe- 
tition, and the merchant has it in his Power 


-to. regulate the market, and to fix the price of 


the commodities which he vends, his gains 
will be exorbitant. Some idea of their mag+ 
nitude, during ſeyeral centuries; may. be formed, 
1 attending to the rate of the premium or 

intereſt then paid for the uſe of money. This 


is undoubtedly the moſt exact ſtandard by which 


to meaſure the profic arifing, from. the Capital 
_ "ſtock. employed in commerce. ; 55 for, W 


2s che intereſt of money is high, or low, the 


gain acquired by the uſe of it mult vary, and - 


become e Teſſive ar möderite.· From the cloſe 


of the eleventh century to the” commencement 
mon 2 * | e 
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N of tie ixrbeinh, the period during which the 1 f . 

; Italians made their chief commiercial exertions, | 

$ the rate of intereſt was extremely high. „„ 

| was uſually twenty per cent. ſometimes abdve 

that; and ſo late as the year one thouſand five 

hundred, it had not funk below ten or twelbe 

per cent. in any part of Europe *. If the profis 

of a trade ſo extenſive as that of che Mer | 

correſponded” to this high value of money, it | 

could not fail of - proving à ſource of great 3 

wealth, both public and private®. ' 4 The con- | Y 
dition of Venice, accordingly, during the period 
under review, is deſcribed by writers of that 
age, in terms which are not applicable to that 
of any other country in Europe. The revenues 
of the republic, as well as the wealth amaſſed by. 
individuals, exceeded whatever was elſewhere . 
known. In the magnificenee of their houſes, Es 
in richneſs of furniture, in profuſion of plate, >" 

and in every thing which contributed either | ; 

towards elegance or parade in their mode of 

| living, the nobles of Venice ſurpaſſed the ſtate f 
of the greateſt monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor 
was all this diſplay the effect of an oftentatipus „„ 
and inconſiderate diſſipation, it was the natural 
conſequence of ener which) 5 having 
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+ Nzvz3. did the Vepetians believe: the power 
of: their. couptry to be more firmiꝶ eſtabliſhed, | 
W. rely, wich Seger confidence on the, con- 
yards, the claſe of the fifteenth century, when 
twa events (Which they could neither ſoreſee 
not prevent) happened, that proved fatal W 
The. other was the gpening a direct courſe af 
navigation to the Eaſt Indies, by the Cape 
hiſtory of che human race, theſe are | 
among the moſt intereſting; and as they oc» 
inally eſtabliſhed thoſe commercial ideas and 
arrangements which conſtitute. the chief diſ- 
them 1s. intimately, connected with the ſubject. 
of this Diſquiſition, and will, bring it to that 
period which I have fixed upon for ĩts boundary, 
1 e 5 
5 „ work, 
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Subs of Europe bebeld the power'and wealth 


of Venice, led them natardlly to enquire into 
the cauſes of this pre · eminenee; and among 
theſe, its luerative commerce with the Eaſt 


appeared to be by far the moſt conſiderable. 
Mortified with being excluded from a ſouree of 
de. which to the Venetians had proved 


to acquire a ſhare of the Indian trade. Some 
_ 'of che Italian ſtates endeavoured to obtain ad- 
miſion into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon 
the fame terms wich the Venetians; but eicher 
by the ſuperĩor intereſt of the Venetians in the 
court of the Soldans, their negociations ſor that 


purpoſe were rendered unſucceſsful; or from the 
manifold advantages which merchants, long in 


poſſeſſion of any branch of trade, have in a com- 
petition with new adyenturers, all their exertions 


did not produce effects of any conſequenee . 
In other countries, various ſchemes were formed 


witch the fame view. As early as the year one 
thouſand ſour hundred and eighty, the inventive 
and enterprifing genius of Columbus e 
| 4 Hilt of America, Books I, and I. 

„ger NOTE | He 


ſo abundant, different countries had attempted 
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$23,0.7, the idea. of opening a ſhorter and more. gemein 


communication with. India, by holding a direct 


weſterly courſe towards thoſe regions, which, 


according to Marco Polo and other travellers, 


extended eaſtward far beyond the utmoſt limits 


of | Aſia known to the Greeks or Romans, 


This ſcheme, ſupported by arguments deduced 


from a ſcientific acquaintance with coſmography, 


from his own practical knowledge of navigation, 


from the reports of ſkilful pilots, and from the 


theories and. conjectures} of the ancients, . he . 
propoſed firſt to the Genoeſe his countrymen, 


and next to the king of Portugal, into whoſe - * 


ſervice he had entered. It was rejected by 


the former from ignorance, and by the latter 
with eircumſtances moſt humiliating to a ge- 


nerous mind. By perſeverancè, however, and 
addreſs, he at length induced the moſt- wary 
and leaſt adventurous court. in Europe to un- 


dertake the execution of his plan; and Spain, 


as the reward of this deviation from its uſual cau- 
tious maxims, had the glory of diſcovering a new | 
world, hardly inferior in magnitude to a third 

part of the habitable globe. Aſtoniſhing as 


the ſucceſs of Columbus was, it did not fully 
. --accompliſh his own wiſhes, or conduct him 
to thoſe regions of the Eaſt, the expectation 
of reaching which was the original object of 
his voyage. The effects, however, of his diſ- 


coveries 
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coveries were great and extenſive: By giving 218 „ 
Spain the - poſſeſſion of immenſe territories, yas? 


abounding in rich mines, and many valuable pro- 
ductions of nature, ſeveral of which had hitherts 
been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began 
to flow ſo copiouſly into that kingdom, and 
thence was ſo diffuſed over Europe, as grü- 
awakened a general ſpirit of induſtry, 
and called forth exertibns, which alone muſt 

350 ſoon 3 the courſe Deen We 
new Nr n e 


Bur this was — more « Per 
as well s' more completely, by the other great 
event which I mentioned, the diſcovery. of 4 
new route of navigation to the Eaſt by the 
Cape of Good Hope. When the Portugueſe, to 
whom mankind are indebted for opening this 
communication between the moſt remote parts 
of the habitable globe, undertook their firſt 
voyage of diſcovery, i it is probable that they had 
nothing farther in view than to explore thoſe 
parts of the coaſt of Africa which lay neareſt to 


their own country. But a ſpirit of enterpriſe, 


when rouſed and put in motion, is always pro- 
greſſive; and that of the Portugueſe, though 
ſlow and timid in its firſt operations, gradually 
acquired vigour, and prompted them to ad- 
vance along the weſtern ſhore of the African 
| | „ nen, 
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cent vigation in that direction. Encou- 


TK 


raged / by ſucceſs,” this: ſpirit became more ad- 
_ venturous, deſpiſed dangers - which» formerly | 


ppalled it, and ſurmounted difficulties which 
it once deemed inſuperable. When the Por- 


wugveſe found in the torrid zone, hieb de 


ancients: had pronqunced to he uninhabitable, 
fertile countries, occupied by numerous nations; 
and perceived that the continent of Africa. 
inſtead of extending in breadth towards the 


Weſt, according to the opinion of Ptolemy, 


appeared ta contract itſelf, and to bend Eaſt- 
wards, more extenſive proſpects opened to 


_ - their view, and inſpired them with; hopes off 


reaching India, by continuing to hold the ſame 


courſe Wachter had co lang e 1 


| Ana. «Bly unkucceſiful nnn, to ac- 
compliſh what they had in view, a ſmall ſquadron 
ſailed from the Tagus, under the command of 


Vaſco de Gama, an officer of rank, whoſe 


abilities and courage fitted him to conduct the 
moſt difficult and arduous enterpriſes. From 
unacquaintance, however, with the proper ſeaſon 


and route of navigation in that vaſt ocean through 


which he had to ſteer his courſe, his voyage 


was long and dangerous. At length he doubled 
chat a which, for ſeveral years, had 


been 


W, 


— 


by their pilots, who held a courſe (with which 
he failed acroſs the Indian ocean, and landed 


5 after bis e n the eee 


horn de K a r e 6 ep . © Ps 
countrymen-. From that, aſter a ee ee | 
navigation | 
arriyed at the city of Melinda, and had che 
— GrizfRion of diſcovering there,” as well as at 


' twenty-ſecond of May, one. thouſand four hun- 
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along: the ſouth-eaſt of Africa, he 


other; places Where he touched, pebple of a 


race very different from the rude inhabitants 


of che Weſtern. ſhore of that continent, which 
alone the Portugueſe had hitherto | viſited. 
Theſe he found to be ſo far advanced in civili- 
zation, and acquaintance with the various arts 


al life, that they carried on an active commerce, 
not only with the nations on their own" coal, 


but with remote countries of Aſia, Conducted 


experience had rendered them well acquainted) 


at Calecut, on the coaſt of Malabar, on the 


dred and ninety- eight, ten months and two gp | 


. 


Tax . or W of 64 country, 


| aſtonithed ax, this. e N 
known people, whoſe aſpect, and arma, and 


manners, bore no reſemblance to any of the 
nations accuſtomed to frequent his harbours, 
ind who arrived i in his dominions of a route 


hitherto 


23 1 r. hitherto deemed impraicable, received them, 


Me” 
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at firſt, with that fond admiration which is 
often; excited by novelty. But in a ſhort time, 
, if he had been inſpired with forefight of 


all the calamities now approaching India by 
- this fatal communication opened with the in- 


thabitants' of Europe, he formed various 
_ ſchemes” to cut eff Gama and his follow. 
ers. But from every danger to which he 
was expoſed, either by the open attacks or 
ſecret machination of the Indians, the Portu- 
ggueſe Admiral extricated himſelf with ſingular 

Prudence and intrepidity, and at laſt ſailed from 
Eilecut with his ſhips loaded, not only with 
the'commodities peculiar to that coaſt, but with 
many of 3 5 ng e orgs 171 Tr Eaſtern | 
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"0 05 . return to Liſbon, * was received | 
Vith the admiration and gratitude due to a man 
who; by his ſuperior abilities and reſolution, 
had conducted to ſuch an happy iſſue an under- 
taking of the greateſt importance, which had 
long occupied the thoughts of his Sovereign, 
mn. excited the hopes of his fellow. ſubjects⸗ 5 

Af de Joio Je . dec. i. lib. iv. c. 11. Caſ. 
aan Hiſt. de Inde trad. en er liv. i. c. 2-28. 
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No nation in Europe beheld it withcunconcern- wn 
For although the diſcovery of a. new Word. 
whether we view it as a diſplay of genius in 
the perſon ho firſt conceived an idea of that 

undertaking which led mapkind to the know. 
ledge. of it, whether we contemplate its in- 
fluence upon ſcience by giving a more com- 
| plete knowledge of the globe which we. inhabit, 
or whether we conſider its effects upon the 
commercial intercourſe of mankind, be an event 
far. more ſplendid than the voyage of Gama, 4 
yet. the latter ſeems originally. to bare excited 
more general atzention. The former, "indeed, 
filed the minds of men with aſtoniſhment; S 
it v Was ſome time, however, before they attained COWS 
ſuch a ſufficient knowledge of that. portion of 1 d2, oy 
- the earth now laid open to their view, 485 to 5 
form any juſt idea, or even probable conjecture, 
with reſpect to what might be the conſequences 
of communication with it. But the immenſe 
value of the Indian trade, which both in ancient 
and in modern times had enriched every nation | 
by which it was carried on, was à ſubject . 
mihar to the thoughts of all Mengen men, 7 og 
and they at once perceived that the diſcovery 
of this new route of navigation to the Eaſt. 
' muſt occaſion great revolutions, not only in 
the courſe of commerce, bur in the political f 
ſtate of Europe. | 8 | 
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War theſe revolucions were moſt -likely- 
to be, and how they would operate, were points 
examined with particuler attention in the cities | 
of Liſbon and of Venice, but wich 8 
very different. The Portugurſe, founding 900 | 
the rights to which, in that age, priority of dif- 
_ covery, confirmed by a papal grant, were ſup- 
| poſed to confer, deeming themſelves intided to 
an excluſive commerce with the countries which 
they had firſt viſited, began to enjoy, by an- 
ticipation, all the benefit of it, and to fancy 
that their capital, would ſoon be what Venice 
then was, the great ſtore-houſe of Eaftern com- 
modities.to all Europe, and the ſeat of opulence - 
and power. On the firſt intelligence of Gama ? 
ſucceſsful voyage, the Venetians, with the quick 
ſighted diſcernment of merchants, foreſaw the 
immediate conſequence of it to be the ruin of - 
that lucrative branch of commerce which had 


contributed ſo greatly to enrich and aggrandize 


their country; and they obſerved this with more 
poignant concern, as they were apprehenſive 


that they did not poſſeſs any effectual means 


. preventing, or W retarding, its Eel 


Tar kobe 4 fears of both were well 
founded. The Portugueſe entered upon the 


new career opened to them with activity a 


ardour, and made exertions, both commercial 
and military, far beyond what could have been 
F expected 


G 
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ao 
expeRed from a kingdom of ſuch intconfiderable' 3 bf r. 


extent. All theſe were directed by anintellipetir' Mo 


monarch, capable of forming plans of the 


greateſt' magnitude with calm ſyftemittic Wik. | 


dom, and of proſecuting” them with vnremitt 
perſeveranee. The prudence and vigor 


his meaſures, however, would have availed Title”. 


without" proper inſtruments to carry thern' itito 
execution. Happily for Portugal; the diſcerning 


eye of Emanuel ſelected a ſueeeſſion of officers 
to take the ſupreme command in India, "who, | 
by their eriterprizing valour, military {kill, und 
political ſagacity, accompanied with difintereſte@ 


integrity, public ſpirit, and love of their coutis 
try, have a title to be ranked with the perſons 


reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage 


of Gama, the Portugueſe had rendered them- 


ſelves maſters of the city of Malacca, in which 


the great ſtaple of trade carried on among de 
inhabitants of all thoſe regions in Aſia, which „. 
Europeans have diſtinguiſhed by the general 
name of the Eaſt-Indies, was then eſtabliſned. 


To this port, ſituated nearly at an equal diſtance 


from the Eaſtern and Weſtern extremities of 
theſe countries, and poſſeſſing the command 


15 


moſt eminent for virtue and abilities in ary 
age or nation. Greater things perhaps were 
atchieved by them, than were ever accompliſhed | 
in ſo ſhort a time; Before the cloſe ef EmanueP's 
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SECT. of that ſtrait, by which they keep-communic. 


— cation with each other, the merchants of China, 


of Japan, of every kingdom on the continent, 
of the Moluccas and all the iſlands in the Ar- 


chipelago, reſorted from the Eaſt; and thoſe 
of Malabar, of Ceylon, of Coromandel, and 


of Bengal, from the Weſt*. This conqueſt 


ſecured to the Portugueſe great influence over 
the interior commerce of India, while, at the 
fame time, by their ſettlements at Goa and Diu, 


they were enabled to engroſs the trade of the 
Malabar coaſt, and to obſtruct greatly the long 


_ eſtabliſhed intercourſe of Egypt with India by 


the Red Sea. Their ſhips frequented every 


port in the Eaſt where valuable commodities 
' were to be found, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the river of Canton; and along this 
immenſe ſtretch of coaſt, extending [upwards 
ol four thouſand leagues, | they had eſtabliſhed, 
for: the conveniency or protection of trade, a 


chain of forts or factories. They had-likewiſe 


taken poſſeſſion of ſtations moſt fayourable to 


commerce along the Southern coaſt of Africa, 
and in many of the iſlands which lie between 
Madagaſcar and che Moluceas. In every pot 


8 Decad. de Barros, 1 i. ts viii. e. 1. Ober de jo 


Eman. lib. vii. 213, &c. hi 
>» Hiſt. Gener. des Voyages, tom. i. 5. 140. ö 
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n Eaſt they were received with reſpect, * 
in many they had acquired the abſolute com- 


mand. They carried on trade there without 
rival or controul; they preſcribed to the natives 
the terms of their mutual intercourſe ; they often 
ſet what price they pleaſed on goods which 
they purchaſed; and were thus enabled to im- 
port from Indoſtan and the regions beyond it, 
whate ver is uſeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than 
had been known — in OE ele 


Nor fatisfied with this abend which oy 
had acquired in India, the Portugueſe early 
formed a ſcheme, no leſs bold than intereſted, 
of excluding all other nations from participating 
df the advantages of commerce with the Eaſt. 
In 6rder to effect this, it was neceſſary to obtain 
poſſeſſion of ſuch ſtations in the Arabian and 
Perſian Gulfs, as might render them maſters 
of the navigation of theſe two inland ſeas, and 
enable them both to obſtruct the ancient com- 
mereial intercourſe between Egypt and India, 
and to command the entrance of the great 
rivers, which facilitated the conveyance of Indian 
goods, not only through the interior provinces 
of Aſia, but as far as Conſtantinople. The 

conduct of the meaſures for this purpoſe was 
| committed to o Alphonſo 1 the moſt 

| N eminent 
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2 e 7. eminent of all the Portugueſe generals who dif. 
8 tinguiſhed themſelves in India. After the 


utmoſt efforts of genius and valour, he was 
able to accompliſh one-half only of what the 
ambition of his countrymen had planned. By 
wreſting the iſland of Ormuz, which commanded 
the mouth of the Perſian Gulf, from the petty 
princes, who, as tributaries to the monarchs of 
Perſia, had eſtabliſned their dominion there, 
he ſecured to Portugal that extenſive trade 
with the Eaſt, which the Perſians had carried on 
for ſeveral centuries. In the hands of the Por- 
tugueſe, Ormuz ſoon became the great mart 


from which the Perſian empire, and all the 
provinces of Aſia to the weſt of it, were ſupplied 


with the productions of India; and a city which 
they built on that barren iſland, deſtitute of 
water, was rendered one of the chief ſeats of 
opulence, ſplendour, and luxury in the Eaſtern 
world!. | 


. » THE operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea 
were far from being attended with equal ſucceſs. 


| Partly by the vigorous reſiſtance of the Arabian 


princes, whoſe ports he attacked, and partly 
by the damage his fleet ſuſtained in a ok of 


: Oforius de reb, geſtis Eman. lib, x. p. 274, &c, Ta- 


vernier's Travels, book 1 r. c. 2 23 Lenvpfer Ameenit. 
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which the ide is remarkably difficult s 2 © r. 
and dangerous, he was conſtrained to Fries — 


without effecting any ſetrlement of importance. 
The ancient channel of intercourſe with India by 
the Red Sea ſtill continued open to the Egyptians; 


but their commercial tranſactions in that coun- 
try were greatly circumſcribed and obſtructed, 


by the influence which the Portugueſe had ac- 
quired in every port to whack they were accul- 
tomed to reſort. 


$ conſequence of this, the Venetians ſoon 


began to feel that decreaſe of their own Indian 


trade which they had foreſeen and dreaded. 
In order to prevent the farther progreſs of this 
evil, they perſuaded the Soldan of the Mame- 


luks, equally alarmed with themſelves at the 


rapid ſucceſs of the Portugueſe in the Eaſt, 
and no. leſs intereſted to hinder them from 


engroſſing that commerce, which had ſo long 


been the chief ſource of opulence both to the 
monarchs and to the people of Egypt, to enter 


into a negociation with the Pope and the King 


of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan aſ- 
ſumed in this negociation was ſuch as became 
the fierce chief of a military government. 
After —_ his excluſive right to the trade 


. N Oſorius, lib. ix. p. 248, &c. 


. with 
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8 K 10 r. wich India, he forewarned Julius II. and Emanuel, 
— that if che Portugueſe did not relinquiſh that 


* 


4 S 
. 


new courſe of navigation by which they, had 
penetrated into the Indian ocean, and teaſe 
from encroaching on that commerce, which 
from time immemorial had been carried on 
between the Eaſt of Aſia and his dominions, 
he would put to death all the chriſtians in Egypt, 


Syria, and Paleſtine, burn their churches, and 


demoliſh the holy ſepulchre itſelf?. This for- 


midable threat, which, during ſeveral centuries, ' 
would have made all - Chriſtendom tremble, 


ſeems to have made fo litttle impreſſion, that 


the Venetians, as the laft expedient, had re- 


courſe to a meaſure, which, in that age, Was 
deemed not only reprehenſible but impious. 
They incited the Soldan to fit out a fleet in the 
Red Sea, and to attack thoſe unexpected in- 
vaders of a gainful monopoly, of which he and 
his predeceſſors had long enjoyed undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion. As Egypt did not produce timber 
Oe for building ſhips of force, the Vene- 
ns permitted the Soldan to cut it in their 
reſts of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed 
to Alexandria, and then carried, partly by 
water and partly by land, to Suez. There 


. Gee de rebus Eman. lib. iv. p. 110, edit. 1580. 
Aſia de Barros, decad. i. lib. vii. c. 2. 


11 twelve 
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twelve ſhips. of war were built, on board; of 5.x. LCD 
which a body of Mameluks was ordered to == 1 
ſerve, under the command of an officer of merit. 5 
Theſe new enemies, far more formidable than 

the natives of India with whom the Portu- 

gueſe had hitherto contended, they encountered, 

with undaunted courage, and after ſome conflicts, 

they entirely ruined the ſquadron, * remained 

maſters of the Indian ocean”. 
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Badan * this . 8 of the 
Mameluks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, h 
and Paleſtine were ſubjected to the Turkiſh, '- 
empire by the victorious arms of Selim I. Their. | 
mutual intereſt quickly induced the Turks and 
Venetians to forget ancient animoſities, and to 
co-operate towards the ruin of the Portugueſe 
trade in India, With this view Selim con- 
firmed to the Venetians the extenſive commer- 
cial privileges which they had enjoyed. under. 
the government of the Mameluks, and pub- * 
liſhed an edict permitting the free entry of all of 
the productions of the Eaſt, imported dire&tly . 3 
from Alexandria, into every part of his do- | 
minions, and impoſing heavy duties upon ſuch, 
as were brought from Liſbon", 


m Afade Barros, dec. ii, lib. it. c. 6. Lafitau, Hiſt. de 
Decouvertes des Portugais, i. 292, &c- Oſor. lib. iv. p. 120. 


» Sandi Stor. Civ. Venez. part ii. 901. part iii, 432. 
| N 3 Bur 
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5 1 G r. 
— ſuperior advantages which the Portugueſe poſ- 

ſeſſed in ſupplying Europe with the commodi- 
ties of the Eaſt, in conſequence of having is 
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Bur all theſe were unavalling efforts againſt the 


opened a new mode of communication 'with 


it. At the ſame time, the Vegetians, brought 


to the brink of ruin by the fatal league of 
Cambray, which broke the power and humbled 
the pride of the republic, were incapable of 


ſuch efforts for the preſervation of their com- 
merce, as they might have made in the more 


vigorous age of their government, and were 
reduced to the feeble expedients of a declining 
ſtate. Of this there is a remarkable inſtance 
in an offer made by them to the King of Por- 


tugal in the year one thouſand five hundred 


and twenty-one, to purchaſe, at a ſtipulated 
price, all the ſpices imported into Liſbon, over 


and above what might be requiſite for the con- 
ſumption of his own ſubjects. If Emanuel 


had been ſo inconſiderate as to cloſe with this 


propoſal, Venice would have recovered oll the 
benefit of the gainful monopoly which, ſhe had 
loſt. But the offer met with the reception that 


it merited, and was rejected without heſitation *, 


Tux Portugueſe, - almoſt without obſtruc- 


tion, continued their progreſs in the Eaſt, until 


© Ofor. de reb. Eman. lib. xii. 265. 
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7. eſtabliſhed there a commercial empire; 8 11 7. 
to which, whether we conſider its extent, its A, 


opulence, the ſlender power by which it was 


formed, or the ſplendour with which the go- 
vernment of it was conducted, there had hi- 
therto been nothing comparable in the hiſtory 


of nations. Emanuel, who laid the foundation 8 


of this ſtupendous fabric, had the ſatisfaction 


to ſee it almoſt completed. Every part of 
Europe was ſupplied by the Portugueſe with 
the productions of the Eaſt; and if we except 
ſome inconſiderable quantity of them, which 


the Venetians ſtill continued to receive by the 
ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter 


of the globe had no longer any commercial 
intercourſe with India, and the regions of Aſia 


beyond "y but by the 59 of Good el 


2. 


Tnovon from this dees ths people 'of | 


Europe have continued to carry on their trade 
with India by ſea, yet a conſiderable portion 


of the valuable productions of the Eaſt is ſtill 


conveyed to other regions of the earth by land- 


carriage, In tracing the progreſs of trade with 
India, this branch of it is an object of con- 


ſiderable magnitude, which has not been ex- 
amined with ſufficient attention. That the 


ancients ſhould have -had recourſe frequently 
© the tedious and expenſive mode of tranſporting .. 


„ goods 
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1 $ Fig T. goods by land will not appear n 


— when we recalled the imperfe& ſtate of na- 
vigation among them: The reaſon of this mode 


of conveyance being not only continued, but 
increaſed, in modern e. nen ſome ex · 


planation” | 


m9 

Ix we inſped} a map of Alas we cannot "Ag 
to obſerve, that the communication throughout 
all the countries of that great continent to th 


veſt of Indoſtan and China, though opened i in 


ſome degree towards the-ſouth by the naviga» 
ble rivers,” Euphrates: and Tigris, and towards 
the north by two inland ſeas, the Euxine and 
Caſpian, muſt be carried on in many extenſive 


_ "provinces wholly by land. This, as I have 


obſerved, was the firſt mode of intercourſe 
between different countries, and during the 


infancy of navigation it was the only one. Even 


after that art had attained ſome degree of im- 


Proyement, the conveyance of goods by the 


two rivers formerly mentioned, extended ſo 
little way into the interior country, and the 
trade of the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas were ſo 
often obſtructed by the barbarous nations ſcat- 


tered; along their ſhores, that partly on that 
account, and partly from the adherence of man- 


kind to ancient habits, the commerce of the 


Various peavinesn. 1 An. particularly that with 
India 
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India and the regions. beyond it, continued to 82 © CT: 
be conducted den 1 5 10 A515 — ; 


Tun fame circuniſtances which induced the 9 
inhabitants of Aſia to carry on ſuch a con- | 
fiderable part of their commerce with each, other 
in this manner, operated, with ſtill more Power- 2 
ful effect in Africa. That vaſt continent, whiek 3 
little reſembles the other diviſions. of the earth, _ * 
is not penetrated by inland, ſeas, like Europe 
and Aſia, or by a chain of lakes, like North | 1 
America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone * 
excepted) of extended navigation. It forms — 5 
one uniform, continuous ſurface, between the 
various parts of which there could be no inter- 
courſe from the earlieſt times, but by land. Rude 

as all the people of Africa are, and ſlender as 
the progreſs is which they have made in the 
arts of life, ſuch a communication appears to 
have been early opened and always kept up. 
How far it extended in the more early periods 
to which my reſearches have been directed, and 
by what different routes it was carried on, I 
. have. not ſufficient information to determine 
with accuracy. It is highly probable that, from 
time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the per- 
ſumes, both of the ſouthern parts of Africa, 
and of its more northern diſtricts, were con- 
veyed either to the Arabian Gulf, or to Egypt, 


— 
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e ien which ſpread with 
amazing rapidity over all Aſia and a conſiderable 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
| e of commercial intercourſe by land in 

both theſe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of activity, and by directing it to 
a common centre. Mahomet enjoined all his 


followers to viſit once in their life-time, the 


Caaba, or ſquare building in the temple of Mecca, 


the immemorial object of veneration among his 


countrymen, not only on account of its having 
been choſen (according to their tradition) to be 
the reſidende of man at his creation”, but be- 
cauſe it was the firſt ſpot on this earch which 
was conſecrated to the worſhip of God: 


In order to preſerve continually upon their 
minds a ſenſe of obligation to perform this duty, 
he directed that, in all the multiplied acts of 


devotion which his religion preſcribes, true 
nn. ſhould always turn their Sees tide 


Cn A's + TR Bayadur Khan, kin. Geneal. * 
Tatars. p. 15. | 

4 Ohſſon Tableau General de p Empire Ochoman, 
tom. Tr * J 150, &c. . — edit. 8vo. | 
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that holy place” . In obedience td 4 precept * $2 1 * r. 


ſolemnly enjoined and ſequlodfly inculcated, — 


large caravans of pilgrims aſſemble annually 
in every country where the Mahomedan faith 


is eſtabliſned. From the ſhores of the Atlantio | 


- on one hand, and from the moſt remote regions 
of the Eaſt on the other, the. votaries of the 
Prophet advance to Mecca. Commercial ideas 
and objects. mingle with thoſe of devotion. 


The numerous camels* of each caravan are 
loaded with thoſe commodities of every coun- 


try which are of eaſieſt carriage and moſt ready 
fale. The holy city is crowded, not only with 
zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. 


During the few days they remain there, 


the fair of Mecca is the greateſt, perhaps, on 
the face of the earth. Mercantile tranſactions 
are carried on in it to an immenſe value, of 
which the diſpatch, the ſilence, the mutual 
confidence and good faith in conducting them, 


are the moſt unequivocal proof. The pro- 


ductions and manufactures of India form a ca- 
pital article in this great traffic, and the caravans, 
on their return, diſſeminate them through every 
part of Aſia and Africa. Some of theſe are 

deemed neceſſary, not ofly to the comfort, 


„ Herbelot Biblioth. Orient. artic. Caaba & Kiblah. © 


See NOTE LIIL ALY 
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5 ne r. but Hit the preſervation. of life, and others con- 


bote to its elegance and pleaſure. They are 
ſo various as to ſuit the taſte of mankind in 


every elimate, and in different ſtages of f im- 
provement; and are in high requeſt among 
the rude natives of Africa, as well as the more 
luxurious inhabitants of Aſia. In order to 
ſupply their ſeveral demands, the caravans return 
loaded with the muſlins and chintzes of Bengal 
0 and the Deccan, the ſhawls of Cachemire, t 


pepper of Malabar, the diamonds of Eds 


the pearls of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
the nutmeg cloves and mace of the Moluccas, 


and an immenſe number of other Indian com- 
modities. | 


"Bus: pz theſe great caravans, formed partly 
by reſpect for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of 
commerce, there are other caravans, and theſe 
not inconſiderable, compoſed entirely of mer - 
chants, who have no object but trade, Theſe, 
at ſtated ſeaſons, ſet out from different parts 
of the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions, and 
proceeding to Indoſtan, and even to China, 
by routes which were anciently known, they 
- convey by land- carriage the moſt valuable 
commodities of theſe countries to the remote pro- 
vinces of both empires. It is only by conſidering 
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the diſtance to which large quantities of theſe 8 =o T 
commodities are carried, and frequently acroſs AS: 
extenſive deſerts, which, . without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaſſable, that we SP 
can form any idea of the magnitude of the trade 
with India by land, and are led to perceive, 

that in a Diſquiſition concerning the various 
modes of conducting this commerce, it is wel! 

entitled to the attention which I have beſtowed 

in endeavouring to trace it. 


J See NOTE LIV. 
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CONCERNING 


SECTION IV. 
General Obſervations. 


SECT. © ak I have endeavoured to deſcribe the 


= 5 progreſs of trade with India, both by ſea 


and by land, from the carlieſt times in which 


hiſtory affords any authentic information con- 


cerning it, until an entire revolution was made 
in its nature, and the mode of carrying it on, 
by that great diſcovery which J originally fixed 
as the utmoſt boundary of my enquiries. Here, 
then, this Diſquiſition might have been termi- 
nated. But as I have conducted my readers to 
that period when a new order of ideas, and 


new * of policy, began to be intro- 


duced 
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duced into Europe, in conſequence of the value 118 87 
and importance of commerce being ſo thoroughly | 
underſtood, that in almoſt every country the 
encouragement of it became a chief object of 
public attention; as we have now reached that 
point whence a line may be drawn which marks 
the chief diſtinction between the manners and 
political inſtitutions of ancient and modern 
times, it will render the work more inſtructive 
and uſeful, to conclude it with ſome general 
obſervations, which naturally ariſe from a ſur- 
vey of both, and a compariſon of the one with 
the other. Theſe obſervations, 1 truſt, will be 
found not only to have an intimate connection 
with the ſubject of my reſearches, and to throw 

additional light upon it; but will ſerve to 
illuſtrate many particulars in the general hiſtory 
of commerce, and to point out effects or con- 
ſequences of various events, which have not 
been generally obſerved, or conſidered with 
that attention which they merited. 


as 7 * ö * 
= 


I. Arran viewing the great and extenſive 
effects of finding a new courſe of navigation 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it may 
appear ſurpriſing to a modern obſerver, that 
a diſcovery of ſuch importance was not made, or 
even attempted, by any of the commercial ſtates 
of the ancient world. But in judging with 
111 reſpect 


Fo 


* 
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ing T. reſpect to the conduct of nations in remote times, 
ve never ert more widely, than when we decide 
with regard to it, not according to the ideas 
and views of their age, but of our dn. This 
is not, perhaps, more conſpicuous in any in- 
ſtance, than in that under conſidetation. It was 
by the Tyrians, and by the Greeks, who were 
maſters of Egypt, that the different people of 
Europe were firſt ſupplied with the produdtions 
of the Eaſt, From the account that has been 
given of the manner in which they procured 
theſe, it is manifeſt that they had rieithet the 
| ſame inducements with modern nations, to wiſh 
for any new communication with India, nor 
the ſame means of accompliſhing it. All the 
commercial tranſactions of the ancients with 
the Eaſt were confined to the ports oti the Ma- 
labar coaſt, or extended at fartheſt to the iſland 
of Ceylon. To theſe ſtaples, the natives of 
all the different regions in the eaſtern parts of 
Aſia brought the commodities which were the 
growth of their ſeveral countries, or the pro- 
duct of their ingenuity, in their own veſſels; and 
with them the ſhips from Tyre and from 
Egypt completed their inveſtments. While the 
operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a ſphere ſo circumſcribed, the con- 
veyance of a cargo by the Arabian Gulf, not- 
withſtanding the expence of land- carriage, either 
from. 


concerning Aer N. inv14;" 1 "x 
from Elath it6'Rhinocoluta, of actoſs the defirt e 1g r. = 
to the Nile, Was ſo* ſaſe and comtnodious, Gays” 
that the merchants of Tyre and Alexandria = 
bad little reaſon co be ſolieicous for the diſ- 
covery of any other. The ſituation of both 
theſe cities as well as that of the other — 
fiderable commercial ſtates of antiquity, Was 
very different from that of the countries bs a 
which, in later times, mankind have been in- 
debted for keeping up intercourſe with the 
remote. parcs- of the globe. Portugal, Spain, a 

„Holland, vhich have been moſt active ; 
and ſucceſsful! in this line of enterpriſe, all lie | 
on the Atlantic ocean, (in which every Eu- 
ropean voyage of diſcovery muſt commence;) | 
or have immediate acceſs to it. But Tyre was 55 
ſituated at the eaſtern extremity of the Me- | 
diterranean, Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, 
Athens; Corinth, which came afterwards to be 
ranked' among the moſt active trading cities of Fo 
antiquity lay conſiderably advanced towards 
the ſame quarter in that ſea.” The commerce 
of all theſe ſtates was long confined” within 
the precincts of the Mediterranean; and in 5 
ſome of them never extended beyond it. The 8" 
pillars of Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar, 
-were long conſidered as the utmoſt boundary 
of navigation. To reach this was deemed a a 
ws Roof of nayal Kell and before any of 
0 theſe 
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. 1. theſe : ſtaves could give a beginning to an at- 


eee towards exploring the vaſtunknown ocean 
Which lar / beyond it, they had to accompliſh 
a” voyage (according to their ideas) of great 
extent and much danger. This was ſufficient 
to deter them from engaging in an arduous 
undertaking, from which, even if attended wich 

| tuecs 


| - Bur 1 phe dhe Aue n 
new. paſſage to India to have become an ohjed 
of deſire or purſuit to any of theſe ſtates, their 
ſeience as well as practice of navigation vn 

io deſective, that it would have been hardly 
poſſible for them to attain it. The veſſels 

which the ancients employed in trade were ſo 
ſmall, as not to afford ſtowage for ; proviſions 


ſufficient to ſubſiſt a crew during a long 


voyage. Their conſtruction was ſuch that 
they could ſeldom venture to depart far 
from land, and their mode of ſteering along 
the coaſt (which I have been obliged to 
mention often) ſo circuitous and flow, that 
from theſe as well as from other circumſtances 


| __ I might W + we: oy mm 
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fs... cheir ſituation prevented their enter, | 
| Wan lupe anne, . 
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regarded this account rather as an ampſing 
tale, than the hiſtory, of a real tranſi ic ;;and | 
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accompliſh, in ſuch a manner as to render it, 


in ay. degree, ſubſetvient to co mere. To 


this deciſion, the account preſerved, by, Hexodo- 
rus, of a voyage performed. by ſome, Phoenician 


' hips employediby a king of Egypt, which, taking 
their departure from che Arabian, Gulf, doubled 


the ſouthern promontory of Africa,zand. arrived 


at the end of three years, by, the Straits; of 


Gades, or Gibraltar, at the mouth of the Niles, 
can hardly: be conſidered as repugnanta for 
ſeveral writers of the, greateſt, emmence. among 
the, ancients, and: moſt diſtinguiſhed, for their 
proficiency in, the ; knowledge of 8 


either entertained doubts, concerning the; paſ- 
Adility of failing round Africa, or abſolutely 
denied ad... But. if What Herodotus, relates 


concerning the courſe held by theſe, Phenicjan 


ſhips had ever deen received by the angients 
ith general aſſent, we can hardly ſuppoſe, thet 
n ten could eee der 


| r 
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bounce al vigige ſrom che Mediterranean to 9 
India by the Cape) f Gd Hope, t he 
been an undertaking beyond their power; to 


+ 
a 
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5267. 28 to imagine” that a voyage, which it-required 
cee years to complete, r ee 


ren 8 
| 2 22 1.01 
vin Tis rapid Pobgietb of the 3 


__ exploting: India, as well as the extenſive power 
and valuable ſettlements which they early ac- 


Auirech chere, mark ſueh a diſtinction betucen 


their mode of conducting naval operations, 
and that of the ancients, as merits' to be con- 


-ſidertd' and explained: with attention. From 
che reign of the firſt Ptolemy, to the conqueſt 
of Egypt by the Mahomedans, Europe had 
been ſupplied with the productions of the Eaſt 
by the Greeks of Alexandria, by the Romans 


kg De maſters of Egypt, and by che 
| FubjeQs of the Emperors of Conſtantinople, when 


- thats i kingdom became a province of their do- 
minions. During this long period, extending 


l years, none of thoſe = 


Phe, the moſt enlightened, undoubtedly, in 
ancient world, ever advanced by ſea —— 


"towards the Eaſt than the Gulf of Siam, and had | 


vo regular eftabliſhed trade but with the ports 


on the coaſt of Malabar, - or thoſe in the iſland 


of Ceylon. They attempted no conqueſts in 
; any part of India, they made 'no' ſettlements, 


they erected no ſorts. Satisfied with an inter- 


- courſe merely commercial, they did not aim at 
- 1 acquiring 


SFS 
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| acquiring. any degree of power or dominion in 12 2. 
the countries where they tnaded, thqugh it — 


ſeems ta be probable that they: might have * 
eſtabliſhed -it ! without much "open ea 
the natives, a gentle effeminate people, with 
- whom, at that time, no foreign Ps hong 
like race was mingled. Dut the enterpriſing 
activity of the Portugueſe was: not long conſined 
within che ſame limits; a ſew years after; their 
arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
Eaſt, into regions unknown to the ancients. 


The kingdoms of Cambodis, Cochin Cs, 


| Tonquin, the vaſt empire of China, and all che 
fertile iſlands in the great Indian Archipelago, 
from Sumatra to the Philippines, were - diſ- 
covered, and the Portugueſe, though oppoſed 
in every quarter by the Mahomedans of Tartar 
or Arabian origin ſettled in many parts "of 
India, enemies much more formidable than the 
natives, eſtabliſhed there that extenſive influence 
eee 


Or this nemackabls difference Hci he 
" progreſs and operations of the ancients and 
moderns in India, the imperfect knowledge” of 
the former, with reſpe& both to the theory 
and practice of navigation, ſeems: to have been 
the principal cauſe. From the coaſt of Malabar 
9 

. f 03 far 


os er ar beyond any tat dhe anrients were aschfe 
— tome to undertake, and, according to their 
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Manner of ſailing, miſt have required a great 
length oi time to perform it. The inattite:of 
their trude with. India was! fuch, thar they had 
not (as Has beer: formerly obſerved) the ſame 
_ Itucqments with! the moderns, to praſe cutt 
Wſeovery: with ardour; and; according to / the 
Geſcription given of the veſſels in which the 
merehants of Alexandria carried on thrir! trade 
ſtom the Arabian Gulf, they appear to have 
been det unit for that purpoſe. On all theſe 


aceountsg the ancients remained fatisfied-)with 


1 Lender knowledge of India; and influenced 
by reaſons .proceeditig from the fame cauſe, 
they attempted neither - conqueſt nor ferries 
ment there. In order to accompliſh either 

of cheſt, ey muſt have trinſported a conſi- 
derable number of men into India. But, from 
the” defective! ſtructure of their ſhips, as. well 
as from the imperſection of their art in navi- 


gating them, the ancients ſeldom ventured to 


conveys body of troops to any diſtance by ſea. 
From Berenice to Muſiris, was to them, even 
older Hippalus had diſcoyered the method of | 
ſteering a direct cburſe, and yhen their nayal 
fxill had attained to its higheſt Rate-of improve- 
ment, à voyage of no leſs than ſeventy days. 
N rome —_—s the coaſt of Perks, 


a voyage 


| 
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] 
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2 voyage from the Arabian Uulf to any part 1e . 
of India muſt have been of greater eng-; 
and actompliſned more ſlowly, As nd hoſtile 
attack was ever made upon India by ſta eber 
by the; Geek: monarchs 6f-Egypt, chwuglt te 
two firſt of them were able and" ambitious. 
Princes, or by the - moſt enterprizing er ths. 
Roman Emperorss it is evident that they mu 
have detmed it an attempt beyond their power 
to executn. Alexander the Greut, and in itlitu- 
tion of him, his ſucceſſors, the marmavehs of 
Syria, were the only perſons in the anciens 
world ho farmed an idea of heels 
dominion in any part of India; abe in en W | 


mies led thither' by: land; chat they hoped 66 
achieve this, - 599% 1 4.a\res 218.0 
-dltiqo ei- ths jog boagy Row: 207 _ 


III. Tus ſudden ee et opal Þ 1255 
eommunteation with the "Eaſt; in Rae me « 
price of Indian "commodities, is a circuinftanee 
that merits obſervation!” How cortperitfiogs 
lever the ancient intercourſe with India may 
| appear to have been, it was attended with con- 
derable 'expence. © The productions" of the 
remote” parts of Aſia; brought brought to Ceyl6ti;/ or W 
the ports on the Malabar coatt; by the twtives, 
were pe” on board the be 55 
were ded, ue cat bytes b 
0 4 and- .< 
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e dhe price of goods by ſuch: a multiplicity 


10 controul. But, aſter the paſſage! to India 


% ” 
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, and\filey+cight miles: bs the bnks: of che Nite; 
and conveyed 


22 again embarked, 
diſpatched to different markets. Theraddition 


operation was fixed by monopaliſts, ſubj earth 


its various commodities were purchaſell at firſt 


growth or manufacture. In all theſe, particu- 
larly. in-Indoſtan. a 


ol man is more abundant than in any other part 


of the earth. The people live chiefly. upon 
rice, the moſt prolific of all grains. Popula- 


tian, of conſequences; is; ſo great, and labour 


ſoſ extremely cheap, that every production of 


of Iodis, they were gonveyed dire h to Liſbon, 
by a nayigation, lang indeed, but uninterrupted 


and fate, and thence circulated, through Europe, i 


The, carriage of mercantile goods hy water i 


could import .the productions of India in ſuf- 


: ficient quantities 10 ſupply . the. demands of | 


Europe, 


Ferth; 


—— — 
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Þ Europe: they were able ch afford eerie male 5 1 gr 
- — that this! eompetttioff cf ths & = 
Venetian cenſed alihoft”entifely, dd the füt 
ſtream of commerce "flowed in its natüfal die 
rection towards che chenpeſt market. I UH 
proportion the Portugueſe Idwered” the price 
of Indian commoditjes; I enn⁰ót "afcertaity with. 
preciſion," as-Ihave' not found in contemporary 
writers ſufficient information with reſpect ( 
that point. Some idea, however, of 'this} apa 
proaching perhaps near to accuracy,” may be 
formed, from the computations of Mr. Murin; - 
an intelligent Engliſm merehant. He has pubs 
liſhed a table of che prices paid for various 
articles of goods in India, compared” Witt che 
prices for which they were ſold in ; 
from which the difference appears to bo newly | 
as three to one; and he calculates, that, after '# 
reaſonable allowance for the expence of the 
voyage from India, the ſame goods may be 
ſold in England: at half the price which 
they" bear in Aleppo. The expeiice of c6n- 
veying the productions of India up the 
Perſian Gulf to Baffbra; and thence Aicher | 
through -the Great or Little *Deſere! <6 
| Aleppo, could not, | [- ſhould" imagine, differ 
conſiderably* from that by the Red Sea to 
Alexandria. We may therefore ſuppoſe, thut 
the" "TR . them from tie 
merchants 


axe. merchants of, thatycity, at nearly the ſame. race 
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yas for which they were ſold in Aleppos and when 


* 


tioned, and might, ſupply every part of Europe = 


we add to this, what they muſt have charged at 
their own profit in all the markets which they 
frequented, it is evident that the Portugueſe - 
might afford io recluce the commodities of tho 
Eaſt at a price below that which has been nen- 


with them more than one-half cheaper than for- 
merly. The cnterprizing ſchemescf the Portu - 
gueſe monarchs, were accompliſhed; ſoaner,. as 

well as more completely, than in the hour of 
moſt ſanguine hope they could haye preſumed ta 
expect; and early in the ſinteenth century, | their 

ſuhjecta became poſſeſſed of a monopoly of the 
trade with India, founded upon the only equi- 
table title, that of: ſurniſning its productions 
in Sreater abundance, and at a mote moderate 
Price. 51375 ene +5} eee ent 

of Nen eng ech i e Hot ee, 
5 IV. Wi gap obſerva, Ce 
2 mort-plentiful ſupply of Indian goods, and: at 
cheaper rate, the demand ſor them increaſed 
rapidly in every part of Europe To trace 
the progreſs of 'this im detail, would lead mes fur 
beyond the period which I: havei:fixed ea rhe 


Amit of this Diſquiſition, but ſome general re- 
marks concerning it will be found. intimately 


connected with the ſabieen of * inquiries 
The 


anten 
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The chief articles of imporiation ſrom India, 81. 
while the Romans had the direction af the trade: — 


with; that country, have been formerly ſpeci- 
fed. But upon the ſubverſion of their empiten 
and the ſettlement of the ſierce warriors of 
Scythia and Germany in the various countries 
of Europe, the ſtate of ſocietyy: as: well as: the 
condition of individuals, became fo. extremely 
differem, that the wants and deſires of men were 
no longen the ſame. Barbarians, many of them 
not far advanced; in their progreſa beyond tlie 
tudeſt eee 8 


are fo. mne nations. The: cu- 
rious manufactures of ſilk, the precious ſtones 
and pearls of the Eaſt, which had been the 
ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objects of deſire to 
men, who, for a conſiderable time aſter theßx 
took poſſeſſion of their new conqueſts, retained 
the original ſimplieity of their paſtoral manners. 
They advanced] however, from rudeneſs to re 
fine ment in the ufual courſe of progreſſion which 
Taticns are deſtined to hold, and an inereaſe of 
wants and deſires requiring new objects to gra- 
tify them, they began to acquire a reliſh for 
ſome of the luxuries of India. Among theſe 
they had a Gngular predilection for the ſpiceries 

and aromatics which that * in ſuch 
G 13 variety 
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| TE rr? variety andiabundgnce. Whence their peculiar - 
* ſondneſs for theſe aroſe, it is not of importance 


to inquire. Whoever conſults the writers of the 
middle ages, will find many particulars which 
confirm this obſervation. In every enumeration 
of Indian commodities which they give, ſpices 
are always mentioned as the moſt conſiderable 
and precious article. In their cookery, all 
diſnes were highly ſeaſoned with them. In 
every entertainment of parade, a profuſion of 
them was deemed eſſential to magnificence. In 
eee ee red they were principal 
ingredients. But conſiderable as the demand 
for ſpices had become, the mode in which the 
nations of Europe had hitherto been ſupplied 
with them was extremely diſadvantageous. The 
ſhips employed by the merchants of Alexandria 
never ventured to viſit thoſe remote regions 
which produce the moſt valuable ſpices, and 
| before: they could be circulated through Europe, 
they were loaded with the accumulated. profits 
received by ſour or five different hands through 
which. they had paſſed, But the Portugueſe, 
with a bolder ſpirit of navigation, having pene- 
N into every part of A. took in their 
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cargo of ſpices: in the places where they grew, e 
Gere could afford to diſpoſe: of them atiſuch+a — 


price, that, from being an expenſive dururye 
they became an article of ſuch general uſe, an 
greatly augmented the demand ſor them. An 
effect ſimilar to this may be obſerved, with 
reſpect to the demand for other commodities 
imported from India, upon the reduction of 
their price by the Portugueſe. From that 
period a growing, taſte for Aſiatic luxuries -may 
be traced in every country of Eutope, and, the 
number of ſhips fitted out for that trade at 
f Len. des eee years. 
7 TY 00-191 Fro Ve REST 07 tote wn 
; V. Ae as dhe trade with India was, 
5 had long been deemed, it is remarkable that 
the Portugueſe were ſuffered to femain in the 
undiſturbed and excluſive poſſeſſion of it, during 
the courſe of almoſt a century. In the ancient 
world, though Alexandria, from the -peculiar | 
ſelicity of its ſituation, could carry on an inter- 
.courſe wit the Eaſt by ſea, and cireulate its 
productions through Europe with ſuch advan- 
tage, as gave it a decided ſuperiority over every 
rival; yet various attempts (which have been 
deſcribed in their proper places) were made, 


fſtom time to time, to obtain ſome ſhare in a 


"—— ſo apparently beneficial. | From che 


” * * 
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2 r. growing activity of the commercial ſpirit inches 
= ſixteenth century, as well as from the | 
of the eager ſolicitude with which the Venetiam 
and Genoeſe exerted themſelves alternately to 
ſhut out each other from any Ihare in the Indian 
_ trade,. it might have been expected that fome 
| competitor would have ariſen to call in queſtion 
the claim of the Portugueſe to an excluſſve right 
Dae and to wreſt from them 
ſome portion of it. There were, however, at 
that time, ſome peculiar circumſtances' in the 
political ſtate of all thoſe nations in Eur 
whoſe intruſion, as rivals, the Portugueſe” hal 
any reaſon to dread, which ſecured to them the 
quiet enjoyment of their monopoly of Indian 
commerce, during ſuch a long period. From 
the acceſſion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain 
_ was either ſo much occupied in a multiplicity of 
operations in which it was engaged by the am- 
5 dition of chat monarch; and of his ſon Philip II. 
or ſo intent on proſecuting its own diſcoveries 
and conqueſts in the New World, that, although, 
4 1521. by the ſacceſsful enterprize of Magellan, its 
| fleets were unexpectedly conducted by a new 
, courſe to that remote region of Aſia which was 
the ſeat of the moſt gainful and alluring branch 
of trade carried on by the Portugueſe, it could 
make no conſiderable effort to avail irfelf of the 
commercial verge ck it might have 


derived 
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derived from that event. By the ac uh er =” 
the crown'of Portugal, in the Fear one thouſanh wma 


tre humiirecd and eighty, the kings ef Spulm ns 
ſtead of the 'xivals, became the protect ers df the | 
| Portugueſs: trade, and che gudrdians' of lb itt 
exchuſive'rights. Throughout the firteenth cen- 
tury, the ſtrength and reſources of France were 
f much waſted by the fruitleſs expeditions of 
their monarchs into Italy, by their unequal con- 
teſt with the power and policy of Charles V. 
and by the; calamities of the cui wars which 
thut it oould neither. beſtow much attention 
upon objects of commerce, nor engage in any 
ſcheme af diſtant enterpriae. The Venetians. 
how ſenſibly ſoever they might feel che morti- 
tying reverſe of being excluded, almoſt entirely, 
from the Indian trade, of Which their capital had 
been formerly the chief ſcat, were ſo debilitated 
and humbled by the League of Cambray, that 
they were no longer capable of engaging in any 
undertaking of magnitude. England, weakened | 
(as was formerly obſerved). by the long conteſt 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and 
juſt beginning to recover its proper vigour, was 
_ reſtrained from active exertion, during unt part 
of the ſixteenth century, by the cautious 
maxims of Henry VII. and waſted ita ſtrengths 
f * another part of it, by engaging incons 
| : ſiderately 


» 
2 
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= T. fiderately in the wars between che ptintes on. 
* the continent. The nation, thougli deſtined to 


acquire territories in India mote extenſive! and 
valuable than were ever poſſeſſed by any Euro- 


Pean power, had no ſueh preſentiment of ita ſu- 


ture eminence there, as to take an early part in 
the commerce or tranſactions of that country, 


; and a great part of the e e 


began to turn its eee 6 


ot ane 4 SHO 9 Mio 42.8 72 10 421 


"Wan the oth confderable: nations in Eu- 
rope ſound it neceſſary, from the circumſtances 
which 1 have mentioned, to remain inactive 
ſpectators of what paſſed in the Eaſt, the Seven 


Vnited Provinces of the Low Countries, re- 
eently ſormed into à ſmall ſtate, ſtill ſtruggling 
for political exiſtence, and yet in the infancy 


of its power, ventured to appear in the In- 
3 the rivals of the Portugueſe; 


and, deſpiſing their pretenſions to an excluſtve 
right of commerce with the extenſive countries 
to the eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope, in- 


- liſh ſoon followed the example of the Dutch, 
nad both nations, at firſt by the enterprizing 


induſtry of private adventurers, and afterwards 


by the more powerful efforts of trading com- 
pPanies, under the protection of public avtho- 
tn. «9 l , | "wt - rity, 


vaded that monopoly which they had hitherto | 
_ guarded with ſuch jealous attention. The Eng- 


* 
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rity, advanbacſ with. aſtoniſhing; ardaur: and ſue⸗ 3 . 46 
ceſs. in this new carcer: opened to them. The — 
vaſt fabrie of power Which the Portugueſe had 
erected in the Eaſt. (a ſuperſtructure much go 
' large for the baſis on Which it had to;.xeſt),vas = 
almoſt entirely overturned, in as ſhort time, and 
wich as much facility, as it had heen raiſed, 
England and Holland, by driviag them rom 
their, moſt valuable! ſealements, and fiajng:the = 
woſt lucrative. branches of their /oradegchave 
artained to that pre-eminence- in naval; power 
and commercial opulence, by which I" 
anten nee N e mah 
9b: 1 Foncboa6s Tre Tort * 71 254 Eh 
1 VL. Tun e in pee time, of 
the diſcoveries made by Columbus in the Weſt, 
and thoſe! of Gama in the Eaſt, is a ſingular 
circumſtance;' which merits obſervation, on ac- . 
count of the remarkable influence of 8 
events in forming or ſtrengthening the com- 
merci connection of che different quarters o 5 
the globe! with each other. In all ages, gold | 
and filver, particularly the latter, have been 
the commodities exported with the greateſt 
profit. to India. In no part of the earth do the 
natives depend ſo little upon foreign countries, 
either for the neceſſaries or luxuries of life. The 
bleflings of a favourahle climate and fertile ſoil; 
n by their q. ingenuity, afford them 
9720 7 whatever 


i "4 
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ee dr er ad een 4 


bent uniſdtm inanner, and che precious thetuh 
N Have been given in exchavge! For their pectliar 


ö the *commutication' with India "was ren- 
Jie: ſs 9 more eaſy, that the demand for 
tts commodities began to inereaſe far beybnd 
what had been formerly! knbwi,” # Europe 


of the Eaſt from ſources richer and more abun- 


| dant than her own/ barren and impoveiſhel 


mines, ſhe muſt either have abandoned the trade 

with India-altogether, or have: continued it with 
maniſeſt diſad vantage. By ſuch a continua 
dmin of gold and ſilver, as well as by the un» 
avoidable waſte of both in cireulation and in 


| manufactures, the quantity of thoſe metals muſt | 
have gone on diminiſhing, - and their value 


would have been ſa much enhanced, that hey 
could not have continued long to be of the ſame 
utility in the commercial tranſactions btwren 
the two countries. But before the effects oſ 
mis diminution could be very ſenſibly felt, Ame: 
rica opened her mines, and poured: in treaſures 


vpon Europe in the moſt copious ſtream to 


| Which'mankind ever had acceſs. This treaſure, 


n 3 precautions to 


197 ⁰⁰⁰ 4 prevent 


ions, Whether öf nature or uft. But 


kad not been fupplicd with the gold und filver | 
which it was neceſſury to carry to the markem 


t 
* 
; 
| 
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prevent, it,, flowed . to. the markets, where 


” 
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is neceſry for ſpplying.ghe vun. 4=mzens 


or grins he, huxury, of the Spaniards, were 
to, be found!; and from, that time. to che preſent, 
Mu Fer Dutch have purchaſed the pro- 


brought from 


e mines of Mexieo and Pery. 


by immenſe exportatiqn of Urer to the Eaſt, 
uring the courſe of two centuries, has not.only 


we e by the continual influx from A pe- 


rica, but the quantity of it has been, conlider- | 


- 3nd} Indoſtan, with. flygr 


ably augmented, and at the ſame time; he 


proportional rate of its value in Europe and in 


India has varied ſo little, that it is chiefly with 
filver that many of the capital ee | 


from the Eaſt are 9 Wu iz di b. 0h 


. 


ths 8 a; in 1 3 


to facilitate and extend the intercourſe of Europe 
AO 8 it gave riſe to à traffic with Africa, 


which, from lender beginnings, has become ſb 


conſiderable, as to form the chief bond of c' w- 


mercial connection with that continent. Soon 


after the Portugueſe had: extended their diſco- 


veries on the. coaſt of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to deriye ſome be- 


neſit from their new ſettlements there, by the 
ſale of ſlaves. Various circumſtances combined 
in favouring the revival of this odidus traffic. 


1 "ES | In 


212 


$20 *. Jn every part of Ainerica, of v 
— -niards took poſſeſſion, they found "that "the na- 


4 bros SI 
ich hi Shi 


tives, from the feeblenefs of their frame; "#rdmh 


their indolence, or from the injudicious manner | 


of treating them, were incapable” of the "exbr. 


Hons requiſite eſther for working mines, r for 


-caltivatingthe earth. Eager ro find hands more 


induſtrious and efficient, the Spaniards had re- 
"eotrſeto* their neighbours the Portugueſe, And 


purchaſed from them negroe ſlaves. Experi- 


| ened ſoon diſcovered, that they v were men df a 
more hardy race, and ſd much better fitted for 


enduring fatigue, that the labour. of one negroe 
vas computed to be equal to that of four Ame- 
xicatis*; and from that time the number em. 
ployed i in the New World has gone on increaf. 
ing with rapid progreſs. In this practice, no 

leſs repugnant to the feelings of humanity than 
to the principles of religion, the Spaniards have 


unfiappily been imitated by all the nations of 


Europe, who have acquired territories in the 


warmer climates of the New World. At pre- 


ſent the number of negroe faves in the ſettle- 
ments of Great Britain and France in the Weſt 
Indies, exceeds a million; and as the eftabliſh- 
ment of ſervitude has been found, both in an- 
eient and in modern times, N unfavoure 
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qble-to population, it requires an inaualimpors: ; 2.0 g 
tion frat Africa of at leaſt fiſty · eight thouſund, — 
to keep up the ſtock i. If it were poſſihle to 
aſcertain; with equal exactneſs, the number of 
ſaves in the: Spaniſh dominions, and in North 
America, the total numbet of negros ſaves 
n e eee M 

. 5113 075 60 ee AW D ⁰ο wor 

Tuus che commercial! gels of E 
which es Given it a viſible aſcendant over che 
thtce other diviſions df the earth, by diſcernirig 
their' reſpective wants and reſofirces, And 5 
rendering them reciprotally ſubſervieht to ohe 

another, has eſtabliſhed an nion among thern, 

from: which it has derived an immenſe incteaſe | 4 

eee e ee new. — 4 1 

VII. Thoven cles Miebvery c 1 8000 

5 World in the Weſt, and the opening of 4 

more eaſy and direct communication with = 

the remote regions of the Eaſt, to-vperated 

towards extending the -corhinerce, and adding 

to the enjoyments, of Europe, 2 remarkable N 74 

difference may be obſerved, with reſpe& both'to 

the time and the manner in which they produced 

theſe effects. When the Portugueſe firſt viſited 

a different countries of Aſia, ſtretching from 


4 Report of Lords of the Privy Couydil, A. D. 1718. 
0 . the 
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Kr n the-epaſt!-of -Malabar!/wo China, chen an 
3 them poſſeſſed by nations. highly civilized which = 


hack niade conſiderable progreſs. in elegant 15 
well: h uſeful arts, which were accuſtomed 
td: Atencturſe with ſtrangere, and well ge- 


_quaiftted-with. all the advantages of commerce. 


But when the Spaniards began to explore the 


New World which they diſcovered, the aſpect 
which. it preſented, to them was very different. 
The. i0ands. were inhabited by naked ſavagesz 
_ 6; uparquaiated,.with..;the  Gmpleſt and moſ; 
deceſſaxy arts of life, chat they ſubſiſtecl chiefly 


ond the - ſpontaneous: produRtions-.of 3 fertile 


fail, and, genial climate: The sontinent ap- 
peared to be a foreſt of immenſe extent, along 


the coaſt, of which, were ſcattered ſome feebls 


tribes, not greatly ſuperior to the iſlanders in 
induſtrꝝ or improvement. Exen its ewo: large 


the appel of . civilized ſtates, had. not ad- 


'yanced fa far beyond their, countmmen, as 00 


be entitled to that name. The inhabitants, both 


of Mexico and Peru, unacquainted with: the 


uſeſul metals, and deſtitute of the addreſs requi- 


ſie for acquiring ſuch command of the inferior | 


animals as to derive any conſiderable: aid from 
their labour, had made ſo little - progreſs - in 


8 agriculture, the firſt of all arts, that one of the 


kreateſt diffculties with which the fmall numb 


on 


am pn” 8 


menarchies, which have been dignified, with | 
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cure in them what was nee for thdv ſub- 
1 ſiſtener . rhei 2 N. Hie ate * "IJ Hie 29 HOAI 
i Sr dy mon uensd dri ] i ti 


0 Ir was of cohſtquence;> with a very Uifferate 


ſpirit, chat the intereourſe with: rwocountries, 


reſembling each other 16/ little in their demuae 
of improvementʒ was begun and carried on. Ahe 
Portugueſe, certain of finding in the Eaſt, not 


only the productions with which the /bountiful 
1 — has enriched> that part of the 
. globe; dot various manufactures which hat long 
been kenn und e in Europe; "engaged 
— offi their monarchs con- 
ſidered as a chief object of governmens, towards 
dom; and rouzed their ſubjects to ſuch: vigor- 


ous» exertions/:in the (proſecution of it, as o- 
caſioned »that aſtoniſhing rapidity of progreſs. 


which-I-have"deſeribed: The ſanguine-hopes 
with» which the Spaniards entered upon their 


_ cancer.» of diſcorery, met not with the ſame 


| ſpeedy gratification. From the induſtry of 
the rude inhabitants of the New World, they 


did not receive a ſingle article of commerce. 


Kven the natural productions of the ſoil and 
elimate, hen got ckeriſned apd multiplied = 
wh; P 4 


e 
'of Spaniards; ho overtumed tz highly aw; f * 
rolled empihes, bad uo ge, hoe tog ru. | 
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5207. the foſtering ancl ative hand of mian;:wete'of 


I ene Hope, rather than ſucceſs, 


. the Spatmards reaped any benefit of 
from their conqueſts, except the ſmall quantities 


incitodꝭ them to perſiſt in extending their re- 


. ſearches and conqueſts; and as government de- 
rived little immediate benefit from theſe, it left 
the proſecution of them chiefly to private adven- 


turers, by wheſe enterpriaing activity, more more 
thas-by-any effortof the ſtate, the moſt valuebl 


poſſeſſions of Spain in America were acquired. 


Inſtead of the inſtantaneous and great advan- 
tages which the Portugueſe derived from their 
diſcoveries, above half a century elapſed before 


of gold which the ilanders were ohmpelled 
to collect, and the plunder of the gold «and 
ſilver employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
as ornaments of their perſons and temples, or 
as utenſils! of ſacred or domeſtic uſe. It was 


not until the diſcovery of the mines of Potoſi 


in Peru, in the year one thouſand five hund N 
and forty-five; and of thoſe of Sacotecas in 
Mexico; ſoon after, that the Spaniſſi territories 
in the New World brought à permanent and 
valuable addition of wealth and revenue to the 
— yt 569-36 didnt n a 's 
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bon dur vit Amerie, in reſpect of the pur- 


r 2 ticular 
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ucular circumſtanee which I chave explainech 3: 


chan in reſpect taithe manner of carrying it un, 


political attention. Trade wirf the Eaſt was 
a ſimple mercantile tranſaction, confinek 6 
the purchaſe either of tho natural preduktfutb 
of the country, ſuch as ſpices, precious ſtones, 
pearls; & c. or of the manuſactures which 
abounded among an induſtrious race of men, 
ſuch as ſilk and cotton ſtutfs, porcelane, Sec 
Nothing more was requiſite in conducting 
this trade, than to ſettle a few: ſkilful agents in 

proper places, to prepare a proper aſſortment 
of goods for completing the cargoes of :ſhipk 
as ſoon as they arrived from Europe, vor at the 
utmoſt to acquire the command of a few for- 
tied ſtations, which might ſecure! them ad- 
miſſion into ports where they might careen 
in ſafety, and find protection from the inſults 8 
of any hoſtile p wer. There was no neceiſity 
of making any attempt to eſtabliſh | colonies, 


after it gr. to be a cnſderahle obiect tt 


either for the cultivation of; the ſoil, or the 


oonduct of manufactures. Both theſe e 
as. formerly, in the | . of the natiy es. 
Wis! * ffi "9h © W 30 fr THO ee 
Bur as ſoon as chat wild ſpirir of eta; 
which apieated the Spaniards who: feſt explored | 
and ſubdued the Neu World, began to ſubſide; 

and when, inſtead of roving. A | 


das 11 
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de Anime province in queſt of gold and 


Giver, they ſeriouſly turned their thoughts toward 


. rendering their conqueſts beneficial hy cultiva- 
tign and induſtry, they found it neceſfary to 
eſtabliſh, colo nies in every country which they 
- wiſhed: to improvo. Other nations imitated 
their example; in the ſettlements which they 
afterwards madle in ſome of the iſlands, and on 
the continent of North America. Europe, after 
having deſolated the New World, began to 
repeople it, and under a ſyſtem of colontzation 
(the ſpirit and regulations of which it is not 
de edzect of this Diſyuiſition' to explain) the 
European race has multiplied there amaxingiy. 
Every artiele of commerce imported from the 
New World, if we except the furs and fins 
| purchaſed from the independent tribes of hunters 
in North America, and from a few tribes in 
a fimilar ftate on the Southern continent, 4s 
the produce of the induſtry of Europeans ſettled 
there. To their exettions, or to thoſe of ants 
which they have or compelled to labour, 
pe are indebted for rum, cotton, robatts, 
indigo, rice, and even ths 8844 und Hlver ex 
tracted from the bowels of the earth. Intent 
on thoſe lucrative branches of induſtry, tie in- 
habitants of the New World pay litele attention 
$o;;thoſe kinds of labour which oeupy e c 
e of the: — 


ine”: | 


| depeiyn Tone” meaſins; a 


the — — 


America, and their induſtry has been gfenty 


augmented by the vaſt demands jor fupptfing 
the wants of extenſive countries, the population 


of which is continually increaſing. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined ſolely to the 


nations which have a more immediate connec 


tion with the American colonies; it is felt in 
every part of Europe that furniſhes any OY ke 


exported to them, and gives activity and vigour 


to the hand of the artiſan in che inland pro- 


vinces of Germany, as well as to thoſe in Great 
Britain and other countries, which e e 
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e while "ay Acne ng pla of 
America is allowed to be one principal cauſe 
of that rapid increaſe of induſtry and wealth, 
which is conſpicuous in Europe during the 
two laſt centuries, ſome timid theoriſts have 
maintained, that throughout the ſame period 
Europe has been gradually impoveriſhed, * 
being drained of its treaſure, in order to 
carry on its trade with India. But this n 
henſion has ariſen from inattention to the nature 
and uſe of the 3 metals. They are to 
20 be 


— 
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„ be. conſidered in two different zlights ; either 
the ſigns which all civilized nations have 
agderd to employ, in order to eſtimate or 
repreſent the value both of labour and of all 
commodities, and thus to facilitate the purchaſe 
of the former, and the conveyance of ehe latter 
from one proprietor to another: or gold and 
ſilyer may be viewed as being themſelves com- 
modities or articles of commerce, for which 
ſome equivalent muſt be given by ſuch as wiſh 


to acquire them. In this light, the exports 
ation of the precious metals to the Eaſt ſhould 


be regarded; for, as the nation by which they 
are exported muſt purchaſe them with the pro- 
duce of its own labour and ingenuity, this trade 
muſt contribute, though not in the ſame ob- 
vious and direct manner as that with America, 
towards augmenting the general induſtry and 


opulence of Europe. If England, as the price 


of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are ne- 


ceſſary for carrying on its trade with India, 
muſt give a certain quantity of its woollen or 


catton cloth or hard-ware, then the hands 


of an additional number of manufacturers 
are rendered active, and work te. a certain 
amount muſt be executed, for which, without 
cis trade, there would not have been any 


demand. The nation reaps all the benefit 
ariſing from a new creation of induſtry. With 
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trade in the markets of che Eat, and the U 


pottation of trœaſure to India, which Has Bech 


40 fuhr dreaded,” inſtead of Don tm 
eiirihes he king. eee 
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VIII. I is to to the PET _ the pallige ip pw 
Jadia by "the C Cape, of Good — and to.t 
vigour Me tf uccels with which, the. SER: 
proſecuted, their conqueſts and eſtabliſhed their 
"dominion there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its preſervation from the moſt illiberal and 
humiliating ſervitude that ever oppreſſed _ po- 
iſhed nations. For this obſervation I am in- 
gebted to an Author, whoſe i ingenuity has illuf- 
trated, and whoſe eloquence has adorned the Hiſ- 
tory of the Settlements and commerce of Modern | 


and ſilver which” her *maikufaltiites $1 


* 


Nations i in the Eaft and Welt. Indies; and it 
appears to me ſo well founded as. to merit 
more ample inveſtigation, A few years after 
the firſt appearance 0 of the Portugueſe i in India, 

ic dominion of the Mamcluks was overturned | 
by the irreſiſtible power of the Turkiſh arms, 
and E gypt and Syria were annexed” as provinces 
to the Ottoman empire, If after this event 


e intercourſe with India had con- 


I. L Abbé Raynal, | 75 
* wal Haves 


187 7 tinnad td. be camied on in ita ancient 
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channels, 
de Turkiſh Sultans, by being:maſters of Egypt 
_—_ have poſſeſſed the abſolute cm- 
mand of it. e lie produtions. of the Eaſe 
ee aby the Red Sea to Alexandria, 
For were tranſported by land- carriage from the 
Perſian Gulf to Conſtantinople, and the port: 
of che Mediterranean. The monarchs wh 
Vere then at the head of this. great empire, 
were neither deſtitute of abilities to perceive 
the -pre-eminence to which this would have 
Elevated them, nor of ambition to aſpire to it. 
lim, the conqueror of the Mameluks, by 
confirming the ancient privileges of the Vene- 
vans in Egypt and Syria, and by his "mr 
tions concerning the duties on Indian , goods, 
which I have already mentioned, early 7 
covered his ſolicitude to ſecure all the ad 
4 Vantages of, commerce | with . the. Eaſt to 'his 
dun dominiops, The attention of Solyman 
whe Magnificent, , his ſucceſſor,” ſeems to- gall 
been. equally directed towards the ſame. object, 
fote enlightened than any monarch of the 
man race, he attended to all the tranſactions 
of the European ſtates, and hag obſerved the 
power as well as opulence to which the King 
of Venice had attained by engr enrolling N 
merce with the Eaſt. He” now behe 
Rae: towarils the: ſame elevation, by age ſame 


Lon | 14 | means. 
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; CONCERNING: ANCIENT INDIA, 1 
means. Eager to ãmitate and to ſupplant them, 1% 


for political wiſdom and the appellation»of Iaſfi.- 
or ef Rui add Turkiſh/Hiſtorians 
have diſtinguiſhed him; and cftablihed;:early-in 
his reign, a ſyſtem of commercial laws in his do- 


| mihions; by which he: hoped. to rendep Conſtan» 


tinople the great ſtaple of Indian trade, 1 dt 
e | 
empire. For- accompliſhing this ſcheinez 
| however, he did not rely on the operation of 
laws alone; he fitted out about che ſame time 
a formidable fleet in the Red Sea, under the 
conduct of a confidential officers with ſuch a 


deemed ſufficient, not only t0 drive the Portu- 
gueſe out of all their nęw ſettlements in 
India, but to take poſſeſſion of ſome com- 
modious ſtation in that country, and to erect 
his ſtandard there. The Portugueſe, by ef- 
forts of valour and iconſtangy, entitled ig 


- the ſplendid ſucceſi with which they were 


erowned, repulſed this powerful armament in 


every entetprize it undertaok; - -and-compelled . 
te ae dee of ;ch6. Tar fleet and 


* el Hiſt Venet. lib. vii. 5 0. andi bier. 
e 9 S ene 


eee eee ee 


body of janinaries on board of it, a8 he 4 0 
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r army to return with ignominy: to the harbour 


2 from which they chad taken: their 


Solyman, though he never relinq 


and of acquiring ſome eſtabliſnment there, was 


wich the: moſt ſanguine hopes of terminating. 
the expedition in a very different». manner, 
Juiſhed., the 


deſign of expelling the Portugueſe! from India, 


ſo occupied during the remainder of -his.reign 


by the -rhultiplicity- of arduous operations ig 


which an inſatiable; ambition involved him, that 
be et nog t nn che) pr oſecution 
vi n vigour." % 9323.9 n Na 
ry 10 sf 45 53 594 1 1 R debit R 
tber e Selim bad produced 
ai effect which' he expected, or if the no 


7 * IfiL * 


| adventurous and extenſive plan of Solyman had 


been carried into execution, the command aſ 


the wealth of India, together with ſuch a marine 
25” the monopaly of trade with that -country 
has, in every age, enabled the power which poſ- 
ſelled it "to cteate and maintain, muſt have 
brought ah. aceeMon.. of fore to an empire 
already 'formidable to mankind, that would 


have rendered it altogether. irreſiſtible. Eu- 


rope; at that period, was not in a condition to 
have gefepded itſelf againſt the combined ex- 


1 Aſia de HC dec. iv. lib, . c. 11 8e. 15 
R | ertions 
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C ONCE RNING- ANCIENT INDIA; 


ertions of ſuch naval and military power, ſup- 3 Z © 1. 
ported by commercial wealth, and under the — 


direction of a monarch whoſe comprehenſive 
genius was able to derive from each its pecu- 
liar advantages, and to employ all with the 
greateſt effect. Happily for the human race, 
| he deſpotic ſyſtem of Turkiſh government, 
founded on ſuch illiberal fanaticiſm as has ex- 
tinguiſhed ſcience in Egypt, in Afyria, and 
in Greece, its three favourite manſions in an- 


cient times, was prevented from extending its 5 


dominion over Europe, and from ſuppreſſing 
liberty, learning, and taſte, when beginning to 
make ſucceſsful efforts to revive there, and again 
to bleſs, to enlighten, and to poliſh mankind, 
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gagement which I came under*, to make 
| ſome obſervations upon the genius, the manners, 
and inſtitutions of the people of India, as far 
a3 they can be traced from the earlieſt ages 
to which our knowledge of them extends. Were 
Ito enter upon this wide field with an intention 
of ſurveying its whole extent; were I to view 
exch object which it preſents to a philoſophical 
inquirer, under all irs different aſpects, it would 
lead me into reſearches and ſpeculations, not 
only of immenſe length, but altogether foreign 
from the ſubject of this Diſquiſition. My in- 
quiries and reflections ſhall therefore be con- 
1928 to what 1 is ran connected with the. 


77 ; 3 | . See Page 97... & 1:4 252 4423 
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proofs in the earlieſt periods concerning. which 
hiſtory affords, information. - Not... only. the 
| people contiguous to India, but remote ' nations, 


valued them ſo, highly, that in order to procure 


them they undertook. fatiguing, expeplive, and 
dangerous journeys. Whenever men give 2 
decided preference to the commodities of any 


. APPENDIX, 


digs of this work. I thall collect the fats 
Which the ancients have tranſmitted to us con- 
cerning the inſtitutions peculiar to the natives 


of India, and, by comparing them with what 
we now know of that country, endeavour to 


deduce futh cencluſidns as tend tg point out 
the circumſtances which have induced the reſt 


of mankind, in every age, to carry on com- 
mercial intercourſe to ſo great an extent * | 


"War N en eee 


99 


Or is intercourſe vs are' conſpicuom 


ſeem to have been acquainted, from time im- 
memorial, with its commodities, and to have 


particular country, this muſt be owing elther 


to its poſſeſſing ſome. valuable. natural produc- | 
tions peculiar to its ſoil and climate, or to ſome; 
ſuperior, progreſs which; its inhabitants have 
made in induſtry, art, and elegance. It is not 
10 amy pe iar excellence in the natural produc- 


tions of In ia, that we muſt aſcribe entirely the 


predilection of ancient nations for its commodi- 
"OSS EI ries; 
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eee 


the precious ſtones, the gold and ver, which 


e | |; 
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| a K. 
|  ofes; for, pepper 'excepted, ar ardiete; fe ah 


be allowed, of great importance, they are Mete 


different from thoſe of other tropical counties 


and Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully ſup- 
plicd the Phenicians, and other trading people 


of , antiquity, wich die ſpices, the perfiimes, 


feng apa Arn vides 14. 
merce,' 327 et e RoHS LET 

145 Ant 1963/0.) en 
2 dun wiſhes to ate the mme 
with India to its ſource; muſt ſearch brit; net 
ſo much in any peculiarity of the natural. pro- 
duftions of that ccuntey: as in the ſuperior Im. 
provement of its inhabitants. facts have 
been tranſmitted to us Which, if bey ure en. 
amined with proper attention, clearty demons 
ſtrate, thut the natives f Id were not only 
more early civilized, but had made greater pro- 
greſs in civilization than any other people. 
Theſe I ſhall endeavour to-enumerate,” ind to 
place them in ſuch a point of view. "as" may 
ſerve beth to throw light” upon me. institut 


tions, manners, and Ares To Inkas, and 60 
account for the eagerneſs of all hatten wo 
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Br hs ancient Heathen writers, "the Indians 


were reckoned among thoſe races of men which 
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RRR or Abirigina, 
whom they conſidered as natives of the ſoil, 
whoſe. origin could not be traced. By the 
| expreſſion. which is to be p AS: 4 de. . 
| ſcription of their extraordinary progreſs in 
ſcience and arts) was early celebrated, In 
 arder 80 illuſtrate and confirm theſe explieit | 


teſtimonies concerning the ancient and 


es of datos -of India: 5M 


take | a view of their rank and condition as 


individuals; of their civil policy; of their laws 


and judicial proceedings of their; uſeful and 


ecelegant arts; of their ſciences: and of theit 
religious inſtitutions ; as far as information tan 
be gathered from the accounts of the Greek 
and Roman writers, compared with what ſtill 
"SF eee 


| ions 9 . * 15 2 ot PO ; ! f 1. 3 " 17 


1039 13110 i. 


3 arty . ene of India 


we learn, that the diſtinction of ranks and ſe- 
paration of proſeſſions were completely eſta- 


"Miſhed dere. This is one of the moſt un- 
a doubted, proofs of à ſociety conſiderably ad- 


vanced in ĩts progreſs, Arts in the early ſtages of 
ſocial life are ſo few, and ſo ſimple, that each man 


is — maſter of them all, to * every 


7 7 
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demabd of his own limited 3 A ſavage 
can form his bow, point his arrows, ear his hut, = 
and bollow his canoe, without calling. in we 


aid of any hand more, ſkilful chan his. on- 


But when time has augmented the wants of men, 


the productions of art become ſo complicated 
in their ſtructure, or fo curious in their fabric, 


that a particular courſe of education is requiſite 


p towards forming the artiſt to ingenuity in con- 
trivance and expertneſs i in executien. In pro- 


portion as refinement ſpreads, the diſtinction 


of profeſſions increaſes, and they branch out 


imo more; numerous, and minute ſubdiviſions, 
Prior to the records of authentic hiſtory, and 


even before the moſt remote æra to which their 


own traditions pretend to reach, this ſeparation 


of prafeſſions had not only taken place among 


5 the natives of India, but the perpetuity be _— 


ſecured by an inſtitution which muſt 
ſidered as the fundamental article in the 4a 
of their poliey. The whole body of the people 


was divided into four orders or caſts. The 


members of the firſt, deemed tho Mmaſt ſacred: 
had it for their province, to ſtudy theo prin - 


. Ciples of religion; to perform its functions, 
and to culti vate the ſciences. They 


were the 
* che inſtructors, and "philoſophers, of of the 


4 Hit. of Amer. vok i iii. E. | 
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ation, The members of the eco 0 _ c 
wete'efitruffed with the $VErnment ap defence 
Vi the" ſite, In Peace they were, Its rulers a and _ 
m 5 in War they were” the g 1 F ER 
+ nditled" its Ane and the ſoldlers F 
forght' 8 ne chird was Mis 15 
cr enen aid Wrath fo 
of crtiſanb, dae on and ſervants. pes | 
of theſe cafi ever 'q quit” his” own i calf, | or r.be ad- 
_ mitted into We The ſtation of eve 5 
individual 13 unalterabl y fixed; ; "fits  deftiny 
is irrevocable; and the Wa of life's. marked 
But, Fri wich he muſt” never de Viate. This | 


eparation"is not only eſtabliſhed by 
bivil Authority, but Confirfhed and ſanctioned 
by religion; and each order or caſt is "faid. 
to hase proteeded from the 'Divinity"in füch 
1 different manner, that tö minglé and Con- 
1 them would be decmed an act of moſt 


ring impiety . Nor is it between che 
= Gifferetir tribes. lone that Tack infupe- 


the members of each 
Gal adds invariably: to * rhe” profeſſion | of 
their forefathers.'' From generation to ge- 
neration, che a eee Baye " Followed, 


" + $45 1 1 AVE £ 4 ; & 2 ex 21191 15 2e! 
.* Ayeen Akbery, it, _— Sketches relating to the 
Iiſtoryy &c, 'of the, Hindoos, P- ne. 42 22 75 ; 
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and. will always continue to follow, one uniform. 
1 * mans Hh be, e 4 . 


- £30} „ ous e 1 - 
ben arbirary arrapgrments of the, yarigus 
community, ſeem . 
45 iy Mew, ih he, adverſe. to; improvement 
nber in ſcience, or in arts; and by forming. 
argund the, different orders, of mfg artificial. 


members Phiſh; compoſe. a 


barriers, ' which it would be...impious to paß, 


| 2 to circumſcribe the operations af che human 
mind yithin a, narrower ſphere chan nature, „ 


allotted, to them. When exery man is at full 


liberty to direct his efforts rowards;rhaſe objects: 
and that end which the impulſe. of his on mind 


prompts him to prefer, he may be expected 
to attain that high degree of eminence to which 
the uncontrouled exertions of genius and induſtry. 
naturally conduct. The regulations of Indian 


men, mult - neceſſarily, at ſome. times, chack 


genius in its career, and confine to the functions 


of an inferior caſt, talents fitted to ſhine in an 
higher ſphere,, But the arrangements of civil 
government are made, not for what, is 'extraqrs - 
dinary, but for what is common; not for the 
few, but ſor the many. The object of the 
firſt Indian legiſlators was to employ the maſt 


effectual means of providing for the ſubſiſtence, 


the. Laurie and k of all the membem 
4 of 
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of men for each of the various profeſſions 


and arts necefiiry” in a well-ordered” ſotlery, 


and appointed the exerciſe of thetti' to Be trat. 
mitted from father to ſon in Thcetffion.” "This 


tem, though extremely 'repugnant to the 


ideas vrhich we, by being place i in a very dif- 
ferent" ſtate of ſociety,” have formed, will be 


Found, upon attentive inſpection, better adapted 


to attain the end in view, than a careleſs ob- 
ſerver, at fiſt fight, is äpt to imagine. The 
Human mind bends to the law of neceſſity, nd 
zs accuſtomed, not only to actommodate itſelf to 
the reſtraints which the condition of its nature, or 
te inſtitutions of its country, impoſe, but to ac. 
quieſce in them. From his entrance into life, an 


Indian knows the ſtation allotted to him, and the 
functions to wllich he is deſtined by his birth. 
The objects which relate to theſe, ate the firſt that 


preſent themſelves to his view. They occupy 
his thoughts, or employ his hands; and, from 
lis earlieſt years, he is trained to the habit of 
2 with eaſt and pleaſure, that which he muſt 
. continue through life to do. To this may be 
aſcribed that high degree of perfection con- 
ſpieuous in many of the Indian manufactures; 


amd though veneration for the practices of 


their ayceſtors' may check the * of inven- 
5 3 HT | tion, 


” _ 


Sete community over which they at 
(+ With 'this view they ſet apart certain? | 


A r EN DIX. | 1 


tion, yet, by adhering to theſe, ne 9 
ſuch an expertneſs-and delicacy: of hand, that | 1. 
Europeans, with all the advantages of ſuperior 
ſtience, and the aid of mort complete inſtru- 
ments, have never been able to equal the ex- | 
quiſite execution of their workmanſhip. While 
this high improvement of their more curious 
manufactures. excited the © admiration, and at- 
| tracted the commerce of other nations, the 
ſeparation of profeſſions in India, and the early - 
_ diſtribution: of the people into claſſes, attached 
to particular kinds of labour, ſecured ſuch abund- 
ance of the more common and uſeful commodi« 
ties, as not only ſupplied their own wants; but mi- 
4 to Fee en ee 0 
To his (ogy divifion: of 4* Nane inte 
caſts we muſt likewiſe aſcribe a ſtriking pecu- 
harity in the ſtate of India; the permanence 
of its inſtitutions,” and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in 
India always was there, and is likely ſtill 
to continue: neither the ferocious violence and 
illiberal fanaticiſm of its Mahomedan conquerors, 
nor the power of its European maſters, have 
' effected any conſiderable alteration . The fame 
| 4iſtindtions-of condition take place, the thine . 7 


5 See NOTE LIX. TV 
. arrange- 
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arrangements in civil and domeſtic hochety 


fremaia, the ſame maxims of religion are held 


in veneration, and- the ſame: ſciences and arts 
are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 
with India has been the fame; gold and ſilver 
have uniformly been carried thither in order 
to purchaſe the ſame, commodities with which 
it now ſupplies all nations ;' and from the age 
of. Pliny to the preſent times, it has been always 


conſidered and execrated as a gulf which ſwal. 


lows, up the wealth of every other country, 
that flows Incefpady, towards it, and from which 
it never returns. According to the accounts 
Which I have given of the cargoes anciently 
imported from India, they appear to have con- 


ſiſted of nearly the ſame articles with thoſe of 


the: inveſtments, in our own. times; and what- 
ever difference we may obſerve in them ſeems 
$0. have ariſen, not ſo much ſrom any diverſity 
in, the nature of the commodities which the 


Indians prepared for ſale, as from a variety in 


the taſtes e eee. en ee een 


gemanded chem. 
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ſitution and ſorm of government. The Indians - 
trace back the hiſtory. of their on comer” 
through an immenſe ſucceſſion” of ages, and 
aſſert, that all Aſia, from the mouth of che 
Indus on the weſt, to the confines of China 
on the eaſt, and from the mountains of Thibet 
on the north, to Cape Comorin on the ſouth, 
formed a vaſt empire, ſubject to one mighty 
ſovereign, under whom ruled ſeveral” hereditary 
Princes and Rajahs/ But their chronology, 
which'meaſures the life of man in ancient times 
by thouſands of years, and computes the length 
of the ſeveral periods, during which it ſuppoſes 
the world to have exiſted, by millions, is ſo 
wildly extravagant, as not to merit any ſerious”, 
diſcuſſion.” We muſt reſt ſatisfied, then, until ö 


ſome more certain information i is obtained Win | 


reſpe& to the ancient hiſtory of India, with 
taking the firſt accounts of that country, Which 
can be deemed authentic, from the Greeks, 
who ſerved under Alexander the Great. They”. 
found Kingdoms 'of confiderable magnitude 
eftabliſhed in that country. The territories 
of Porus and of Taxiles comprehended a great 
part of the Panjab, one of the moſt fertile and 
beſt cultivated countries in India. The king - 
dom of the Praſij, or Gandaridæ, ſtretched 
to a great extent on both ſides of the Ganges. 


All the three, as appears from the ancient Greek 
writers, were powerful and populous. 
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into ſtates. of ſuch magnitude, is alone a con- 


vincing proof of its having advanced far in 
civilization. In whatever region of the earth 
there has been an opportunity of obſerving the. 


progreſs of men in ſocial life, they appear at firſt 
in ſmall independent tribes or communities, 
Their common wants prompt them to unite ; 
and their mutual jealouſies, as well as the neceſ- 
ſity of ſecuring ſubſiſtence, ' compel them to 
dtive to a diſtance every rival who might en- 
ecroach on thoſe domains which they conſider as 


their own. Many ages elapſe before they 


coaleſce, or acquire ſufficient foreſight to pro- 
vide for the wants, or ſufficient wiſdom to con- 

duct the affairs of a numerous ſociety. Even 
under the genial climate, and in the rich foil of 


India, more favourable perhaps to the union and 


increaſe of the human ſpecies than any other 
part of the globe, the fotmation of ſuch exten- 
ive ſtates, as were eſtabliſhed in that country 
| when firſt viſited by Europeans, muſt have been 
4 work of long time; and the members of them 


muſt have been _ eng) to exertions s of 
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 bliſhed in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the ſove- 


2000 were far from poſſeſſing uncontrouled or 


” deſpotic 
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deſpotic, power. ... No trace, indeed, is diſco - f 15 e 
vered there of any 9 or public A agony 2 


members 25 ec 


A; 


aſſert and guard t the rights belonging to men in 
a ſocial ſtate,, how familiar. ſoever the idea * 
may be to the people of Europe, never ſormed 
a N of the political conſtitution in any great 
Aſiatic kingdom. It uns to: different principles 5 
that the natives of India were indebted for: res 
| frictions which limited the cxerciſe of regal 
powder. The rank of individuals was unalter=1 

ably, fxed, and the privileges: of the different | 
caſts ere deemed: inviolable- The monatehs'' 3 
of India, who axe all taken from the ſecond of lf 

the four claſſes formerly deſcribed, which is | 
intruſted with the functions uf government and 
exerciſe, of war, behold among their ſubjects an 
order of men far ſuperior 10 themſelves in 
dignity, and, ſo ) conſcious of their own pre- 
eminence, both in rank andd in ſanctity, that they 
would deem it degradation and pollution, if they” | 
were uy eat of the ſame food with their ſove- 
reign *. Their perſons are ſacred, and even for 

the moſt heinous crimes oy cannot be W rag 
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abe car ales 8 e” 
up wiel reſpect, and revefence them as the mi- | 
niſters of religion, and the teachers of wiſdom, 
Op/iiporeat: Sceaſiohs, It is the diy of fore. 
to: confilt' them, and to be direfted by 

their advice, Their admomitfons, and even el. 
_ eenſures;//muſt” be received with ſubmiflive' 1e. 

ſpect: This righe of the Brahmins to offer their 

opinion with reſpect to the adminiftration of 
public affirswas not unknown to the ancients®;” 
and in ſome accounts- preſerved i in India Oe" 


princes are - mentioned, whd," Having violated | 
 the;privileges: of the; caſts, and diſregarded the- 
Fe "fot" 


'bycahaie Ns: and put to death®, 17214 30 
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Winz the; facred: i of the Brahmins 

| oppoſed a barrier againſt the enctoachments "of 
regel power of the one hand it was circum- 

' ſcribed on the other by che ideas which: thoſe” 
who occupied che higheſt ſtations in Tociety « en- 


termined, of Air own yy and POE Fo 


8 4 ; 
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n Account of the Qualities DOOR in a Magi iſtrate, 
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events which happened in their own country, 
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rank to that which religion has rendered fiered, 
could be employed in any fundtion of the fats, 
the ſovereigns of the extenſive” an- 
ciently eſtabliſhed in India, found it neceſſury to 
entruſt them with the ſuperintendence of "the 
cities and provinces too remote to 3 
their own immediate inſpection. In theſe ſtar 
tions they often acquired ſuch wealth and'influ- 
ence, that offices. content a en ere. 
came dradually do form an intermediate wile 
between the ſovereign and his ſubjects x. and, by 
the vigilant jealouſy with which they maintained 
their own dignity and privileges, they con- 
„ ee 

1 ar det _ an 

2 

Non were the ret of OY Rites 
upon the power of the ſovereign confined wholly . 
to the two ſuperior orders in the ſtate; they 
extended, in ſome degree, to the third claſs _ 
employed in agriculture. The labours of chat 
numerous and uſeful body of men are ſo eſſen- 
tial to the preſervation and happineſs of ſociety, 
that the greateſt attention was paid to render 
their condition ſecure and 'comfortable. © Ac- . 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the : 


17 


natives of India (as we are informed by the 


MT! Ws + 6 firſt. 
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Arſ&- Eufopeans who viſited-their country), the 
ſouereign is conſidered as the ſale univerſal 


Proprietor of all the land in his dominions, and 


from him is — N of tenure by 


which bis ſubjects can hold it. Theſe lands 
were let out to the een who cultivated them, 
ata ſtipulated rent, amounting uſually to a fourth 


part of their annual produce paid in kind e. In 


a country where: the price of work is extremely 
low, and where the labour of cultivation is very 


inconſiderable, the earth yielding its production 
almoſt ſpontaneouſſy, where ſubſiſtence is ama - 
_ zingly cheap, where few clothes are needed, and 


houſes are built and furniſhed at little expence, 

this: rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppreſ. 
ſve. As long as the huſbandman continued to 
pay the eſtabliſhed rent, lie retained: poſſeſſion 


of the farm, which e like Property, 


*. 


* 1 I, 2 4 5 a 


| tow bo ain given; 8 . e of 


the copgition: and tenure of the renters of land 


in India, eg ſo perfectly with what now takes 
glace, that it may be conſidered almoſt as a 


deſcription, of the preſent ſtate of its cultivation. 
In every. part of India, where the native Hindoo 


Princes retain eee, the Waun the ode 71 


1 | 
's Straboy lib, AY. p. 1030. A. | Diod, gie. lb. il 
name 
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name by which the renters of land are diſtin- 
guiſhed, | hold their poſſeſſions by a leaſe, which 


may be conſidered. as perpetual, and at a rate 
fixed by ancient ſuryeys and valuation. This 
arrangement has been ſo long eſtabliſhed, and 


accords ſo well with the ideas of the natives, 


concerning the diſtinctions of caſts, and the 


functions allotted to each, that it has been in- 
violably maintained in all the provinces ſubje& 


either to Mahomedans or Europeans; and, to 


both, it ſerves as the baſis on which their whole 


ſyſtem of finance is founded”, „, In a more re- 


mote period, before the original inſtitutions of 
India were ſubyerted by foreign invaders, the 
- induſtry of the huſbandihan, on which every 

member of the community depended for ſub- 


liſtence,, Was as ſecure as the tenure by which he 


held his lands was equitable. 3 Even war did not 


interrupt his labours or endanger, his property. | 
It was not uncommon, we are informed, that 
while two hoſtile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peaſants were ploughing or 


reaping in the next field in perfect tranquillity . 


Theſe maxims and regulations of the ancient 


legiſlators. of India have a near reſemblance to 
the ſyſtem of thoſe ingenious ſpeculators on 
political con i in modern times, who re- 


"LONG AM xx.” * Strab. lid. x xr, p 1030. A. 15 
" "2 preſent 
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ploys its active powers in forming numerous 
rungements· of police, for ſecuring its enjoy- 


— 


\ 


. 1 1 „ 
preſent the produce of land as the ſote Wurde ar 


wealth in every country ; ; and who conſider the 


diſcovety of this principle, according to which 
they contend that the government of nations 


ſhould be conducted, as one of the greateſt 


efforts of human wiſdom. Under a form of 


4 ew 


different orders of which the ſociety 1 is com- 


poſed, particularly the cultivators of the earth, 
it is not wonderful chat the ancients ſhould 


deſcribe the Indians as a moſt happy race of 
men; and that the moſt intelligent modern ob- 
ſervers ſhould celebrate the equity, the buma- 


nity, and mildneſs of Indian policy; A Hindoo 
Rajah, as T have been, informed by. perſons. well 


acquainted with the ſtate of India, reſembles 
more a father preſiding i in a numerous family of 
his own children, than a ſovereign ruling over 
inferiors, ſubject to his dominion. He endea- 


yours to ſecure their happineſs with vigilant 


| ſolicitude; they are attached to him with the 
moſt tender affection and inviolable fidelity. 12 
We can hardly conceive men to be Placed i in 
any ſtate more fayourable to their acquiring all 


the advantages derived from ſocial union, It is 


| only when the mind is perfectly at eaſe, and 


neither feels nor dreads oppreſſion, that it em- 


ments 


ments and inereaſing them. Many arrange- 
ments of this nature the Greeks, though 
accuſtomed to, their on inſtitutions, the moſt 
| perfect at that time in Europe, ohſerved ang 
admired among the Indians, and mention them 
as inſtances of high civilization and improve 
ment. There were eſtabliſned among the In- 
dians three diſtinct claſſes of officers, one. of 
Which had it in charge to inſpect agriculture, 
and every kind of country work. They mea; 
ſured the portions of land allotted to each 
renter. They had the cuſtody of the Tanks, or 


public reſervoirs. of water, without, a regular 


diſtribution of which, the fields in a torrid cli - 
mate cannot be rendered ſertile. They 1 marked. 
out the courſe of the highways, along which, at 
certain diſtances, they erected ſtones, to mea- 
ſure the road and direct travellers*. To officers 


of a ſecond claſs. was committed the inſpection 
of the police in cities; their functions, of 1 


were many and various; ſome of which only 
ſhall ſpecify. They appropriated houſts for the 


reception of ſtrangers; they protected them from 
injury, provided for their ſubſiſtence, and, when 
ſeized with any diſeaſe, they appointed 7 70 
clans to attend them; and, on the event o f their 
| death, my not only buried them with decency, 
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but took charge of their effects, and ireſtored 
them to their relations. They kept exact re- 
Siſters of births and of deaths. They viſited the 
public” markets; and examined weights and 
meaſures. The third claſs of officers ſuperin- 
tended the military department; but, as! the 
objects to which their attention was directed are 
foreign from the ſubje& of my inquiries,” it is 
unnecefſary to enter into 980 detail with reſpe& 
to them!. n | +7 by ar 


1 
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A manners and cuftorns in India delten 
almoſt without variation from age to age, many 
of the peculiar inftitutions which I have enu- 
merated ſtill ſubſiſt there. There is till che 
fame attention to the conſtruction and preſerva- 
tion of tanks, and the diſtribution of their wa- 
ters, | he direction of roads, and placing ſtones 
along t. em, is ſtill an object of police. Choul- 


tries, or houſes built for the accommodation 


of travellers, are frequent in every part'of the 


| country, and are uſeful as well as noble monu- 
ments of Indian munificence and humanity.” It 
is only among men in the moſt improved ſtate 


of ſociety, and under the beſt forms of govern- 

ment, that we diſcover inftirurions fimilar to | 
of Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1934+ A, xe. Diod. Sicul, 

lid. i Us P- 154. | | ; 
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thoſe which 1 have deſcribed; and mary: nations 
have advanced far in their progreſs, without 
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1 has made in civilization, the object that 


merits the greateſt degree of attention, next to 


its political conſtitution, is the ſpirit of the laws 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial 
proceedings are regulated. In the early and 


rude ages of ſociety, the few diſputes with re- 


ſpect to property which ariſe, are terminated W 
the interpoſition of the old men, or by the 
authority of the chiefs in every ſmall tribe or 


community ; their deciſions are dictated by their: 
on diſcretion, . or founded on plain and ob- 


vious maxims of equity. But as the controver- 
ſies multiply, caſes ſimilar to ſuch as have been 
formerly determined muſt recur, and the 


awards upon theſe grow gradually into prece- 


dents, which ſerve to regulate future Judgments, 4 


Thus, long before the nature of property is 


defined by poſitive ſtatutes, or any rules pre- 


ſeribed concerning the mode of acquiring or 


conveying it, there is gradually formed, in 


every ſtate, a body of cuſtomary or common 
law, by which judicial proceedings are directed, 
and every deciſion conformable to it is ſubmitted 
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to with reverence, as the reſult. lo 
ee eee eee 


5 ia fins the . of juſtice 3 
to have been in India when firſt viſited by Eu- 
ropeans. Though the Indians, according to 
their account, had no written laws, but deter- 
mined every controverted point, by recollecting 
what had been formerly decided :; they aſſert, 

that juſtice was diſpenſed among them with 
great accuracy, and that crimes were moſt 
ſeverely puniſhed *. But in this general ob- 
ſervation is contained all the intelligence whick 
the ancients furniſh concerning the nature and 
forms of judicial proceedings in India, From 
the time of Megaſthenes, no Greek or Roman 
of any note appears to have reſided long enough 
in the country, or to have been ſo much ac- 
quainted with the cuſtoms of the natives; a8 to 
be capable of entering into any detail with re- 
ſpect to a point of ſo great importance in their 
policy. Fortunately, the defects of their in- 
formation have been amply ſupplied by the more 
accurate and extenſive reſearehes of the mo- 

derns. During the courſe of almoſt three cen- 
turies, the number of en who have n 
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from Europe to India has been great. Many 4 
of them, who have remained —— the coun« 25 99 
try, and were perſons of liberal education and 2 
enlarged minds, have lived in ſuch familiar in- 
tercourſe with the natives, and acquired ſo com- 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled 
chem to obſerve their inſtitutions with attention, 

and to deſcribe them with fidelity. Reſpectable 
as their authority may be, I ſhall not, in hae 

I offer for illuſtrating the judicial proceedings 

of tha Hindoos,':reſt' upon it alone, but | ſhall 
derive nene en erer | 
de . „ dad tans, lag "erg 

Towinbs⸗ Se middle e of ai Gxreenth ens 

tury, Akber the ſixth, in deſcent from Tamer. 

lane, mounted the throne of Indoſtan. He is 

one of the ſew ſovereigns intitled to the appel- 

lation both of Great and Good, and the only 
one of Mahomedan race, whoſe mind ap- 
Lee ſo far above all the illiberal 
of that fanatical religion in which he 
vas educated, as to be capable of forming a plan 

worthy of a monarch who loved his people, and 
was ſolicitous to render them happy. As, in 85 
every province of his extenſive dominions, - K 

Hindoos formed the great body of his {ubjects 

he laboured to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
their religion, their ſciences, their laws, and in- 
4 ſtitutions; 
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1 in order that he might conduct every 
part of his government, particularly the edniie 
diſtration of juſtice, in a manner as much acs 
commiodated as poſſible to; their ownhideas* 
In tbis generous. undertaking he was, ſcconded 
| with -zeal: by his: vinier Abul Fazel, a! miniſter 


whoſe underſtanding was not leſs enlightened 
- thanthat of his maſter. By ; their! afſiduous 


teſrarches; and conſultation of learned men 2; 
furt information was btained as enabled Abul 
Fazel to publiſh a brief compendium of Hindoo 
Juriſprudence in the Ayeen Akbery *, which 
may be conſidered as the firſt genuine com- 
munication of its principles to perſons of a dif- 

A. D. 1773- fexent geligion. About two centuries afterwards, 
tho cilluſtrious example of Akber was imi- 
tated and ſurpaſſed by Mr. Haſtings, the Go- 

vtrnor Generdl- of the Britiſh: Settlements in 
Indin. By his authority, and under his inſpec- 
tion, the moſt eminent Pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws, of the provinces over which 
he! preſided, were aſſembled at Calcutta; and, 
in the: oourſe of two years, compiled, from their 
maſt ancient and approved authors, ſentence by 

ſentante, without addition or diminution, a full 
ne of: Hindoo An 5 which 4 is, ene 
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che Add valuable and Mnhelftic etucidatidn" of 
Indian poliey and manners that bas been hitherts N 
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be é to the” Puffs, Pr of al 
writers upon wWhoſe atrthority they found the de. 

crees which they have inſerted in the Code, 
led ſeveral millions of years Before thelr time *; 

and they boaſt of having a' fuccefſion of ex- 
Pounders of their laws from that period to the 
preſent. Without entering i into any examination : 

of what is ſo extravagant, we may conclude, 

that the Hindoos have in their poſſeſſion treatiſes 5 
concerning the laws and juriſprudence of their 
country, of more remote antiquity" thin” are to 

be found in any other nation: The truth of 
this depends not upon their own teſtimony alone, 
but ĩt is put beyond doubt by one circumſtance, 
that all theſe treatiſes are written in the Sanſkreet 
language, which has not been ſpoken for many 
ages in any part of Indoſtan, and is now under- 
ſtood by none but the moſt learned Brahmins. 
That the Hindoos were a' people highly civil- 
ized, at the time when their laws were com- 
poſed, is moſt clearly eſtabliſhed” by internal 
evidenee contained in the Code irſelf. Among 
fa 15 ons, to FRET from he are 


o Profice to the Code, p. xxxviin 
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the regulations of law are extremely ſimple, 
and applicable only to a few obvious caſes of 
daily occurrence. Men muſt have been long 
united in a ſocial ſtate, their tranſactions muſt 
have been numerous and complex, and Judges 
muſt have determined an immenſe variety of 
controverſies. to which theſe give riſe, before | 
the ſyſtem of law becomes ſo voluminous, and 
comprehenſive as to direct the judicial proceed- 
ings of a nation fab advanced in improvement. 
In that early age of the Roman republic, when 
the laws of the Twelve Tables were promuls 
gated, nothing more was required, than the 
laconic injunctions which they contain for regu · 
lating the deciſions of courts. of juſtice; but, 
in a later period, the body of civil law, ample 
as its contents are, was found hardly ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. | To the jejune brevity of the 
Twelve Tables, the Hindoo Code has no re- 
ſemblance, but with reſpect to the number and 
variety of points it conſiders, it will bear a com- 
pariſon with the celebrated Digeſt of Juſtinian: 
or with the ſyſtems of juriſprudence in nations 
moſt highly civilized, The articles of which 
the Hindoo Code is compoſed, are arranged i in 
natura] and luminous order. They are nu- 
merous and comprehenſive , and. inveſtigated 
with that minute attention and diſcernment 


which are [a to 15 People diſtinguiſhed for | 
ac utes 
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2 and ſubtility of nn ** 
have been long accuſtomed to che accuracy 
of judicial proceedings, and acquainted with 
all the refinements of legal practice. The de- 
ciſions concerning every point (with a ſew 
exceptions occaſioned by local prejudices and 
peculiar cuſtoms) are founded upon the great | 
and immutable principles of juſtice which th 
human mind acknowledges and reſpects, in 
every age, and in all parts of the earth. Who⸗ 
ever examines the whole work, cannot enter- 
tain a doubt of its containing the Juriſprudence 
of an enlightened and commercial people: 
or looks into any particular title, will 
be ſurpriſed with a minuteneſs of detail and 
nicety of diſtinction, which, in many inſtances, 
ſeem to go beyond the attention of European 
legiſlation; and it is remarkable that ſome of 
the regulations which indicate the greateſt de- 
gree of refinemeſt, were eſtabliſned in periods 
of the moſt remote antiquity. In the firſt 
of the facred law tracts, (as is obſerved by 
« a perſon to whom Oriental literature, in all 
« its branches, has been greatly indebted;) 
© which the Hindoos ſuppoſe to have. been 
c revealed by Menu ſome millions of - years 
te ago, there is a curious paſſage on the legal 
© intereſt of money, and the limited rate of 


it in different caſes, with an exception in re- 
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which: commerce abſolutely requires, though 


«jt, was not; before the reign of Charles I. 
A Ahat our Engliſh juriſprudence | fully admit, 
e ted it in reſpect of maritime contracts? 
It-is likewiſe worthy of notice, chat though the 
natives of India have been diſtinguiſhed in 
every age for the humanity and mildneſs of NM 


their diſpoſition, yet ſuch is the ſolicitude of 
' their law-givers to preſerve the order and tran- 
quillity of ſociety, that the puniſhments which 


they inflict on criminals, are (agteeably to an 
© obſervation. of the ancients already mentioned) 
extremely rigorous. Puniſhment (according 
« to a ftriking perſonification i in the Hindoo 
ce code) is the magiſtrate ;/ puniſhment is the 
cee inſpirer of terror: puniſhment is the nouriſher 
« of the ſubjects; puniſhment is the defender 
« from calamity; puniſhment is the guardian 
ce of - thoſe that ſleep; puniſnment, with a 
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bitants of India, weaker: we Conſider them ag 
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individuals, or as members of TROP ERS 


from the preceding AnveRtigatian, to:haverbeen 


extremely favourable to the cultivation of [uſeful 


and elegant arts; we are naturally led to en- 


quire, whether the progreſs which they-aQhually | 
made in them, was ſuch as might have been 
expected from a people in that ſituation. In 
attempting to trace this progreſs, we have not ; 
the benefit of guidance equal to that which 


conducted our reſearches concerning the formet 


articles of enquiry. The ancients, from their 
fender acquaintance with the interior ſtate of 


|  Thdiaz have been, able to communicate little 
information with reſpect to the arts cultivated 
there; and though the moderns, during their 


continued intercourſe with India for three cen 


turies; have had acceſs to obſerve them "with 


greater attention, it is af late only, that by a 
ſtudying the languages now and formerly ſpoken 
in India, and by conſulting and tramflating 
their moſt / eminent utithors; they have begun 
to enter into that path of enquiry, which leuds 


with certainty to a thorough knowledge of the 
88 of gr SUNG in that hae azin bas 
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aimed at improving, beyond what mere neceſſity 


. was that of 8 In the brief re- 
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abe abich che ſubject of my inquiries b 
me to make on the progreſs of this art in India, 
I ſhall confine my attention wholly to thoſe of 

higheſt antiquity. - The moſt durable monu- 
ments of human induſtry are public buildings. 
The productions of art formed for the common 
urpoſes of life, waſte and periſni in uſing them; 
but works deſtined ſor the benefit of poſterity 
ſubſiſt through ages, and it is according to 
the manner in which theſe are executed, that 
we form a judgment with reſpect to the de- 
gree of power, ſkill, and i improvement to which 
the people by whom they were erected had 
attained. In every part of India monuments 
of high antiquity. are found.. Theſe are 
of two kinds, ſuch as were conſecrated to the 
offices of religion, or fortreſſes built for the 
ſecurity of the country. In the former of theſe, 
to which Europeans, whatever their ſtructure 
may be, give the general name of Pagadas, 
ve mar obſerve u diverfiry of ile, which both 


and throws light on the general "flare of arts 

and manners in- different periods. The moſt 

early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 

more than excavations in mountainous parts 

of the country, formed probably in imitation 

of the natural caverns ro which the firſt in- 
| habitants 
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tabicants, ef che earch retired for fafety during 9 
te night, and where they foimd (ſhelter-from 3 
de inclemericy of che ſeaſons; | Phe moſt 
celebrated, and, as there ib reaſon to believe, 
the moſt. ancient of all theſe, is the Pagoda 
in the iſland Hephanta, at no gitat diſtan ese 
om Bombay; It has been heun by the hinds 
of man out of a ſolid rock, about half way up 4 
2 high mountain, and formed; into ſpacious 
- wea, nearly 120 feet: ſquare. In order to ſup⸗ 
part the roof, and the weight of the mountain 
that lies above it, a number of maſſy pillarsz, 
aud of a form not ĩnelegant, have been cut out of 
the ſame rock, at ſuch regular diſtances, as on 
the firſt entrance: preſenta to the eye af the ſpec- 
tor an appearance both of beauty and of * 
ſtrength. Great part of the" inſide is covered we. 
with human figures in high relief, of gigantic . 
ſize as well as ſingular forms, and diſtinguiſhed — 
by a variety of ſymbols, repreſenting; it is pro- - | 
bable, the attributes of the deities whom they „ — 
vorſhipped, or the actions of the heroes whom 3 
they admired. In the iſle of Salſette, ſtill 5 
nearer to Bombay, are excavations in a ſimilar . 9 
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antiquity, chat as the natives cannot, either from i 
3 . 7 | | « 


which intelligent travellers compare to the 


" A Þ(Þ (END! 1X7 
_ hiſtory or tradition, give any information concert. 


| ing the time in which they were executed, they 
univerſally. aſcribe the formation of them to che 


power. of ſuperior beings. From the extent 
and grandeur of theſe ſubterrancous manſions, 


moſt celebrated monuments of human power 


and art in any part of che earth, it is maniſeſt 
chat chey could not have been formed in chat 
E 


life where men continue divided 
ttibes, me de. the effort 


It is only in States 


habituated to ſubordination, and to act wich 


concert, chat: the idea of ſuch magnificent works 


is conceived, or the 8 of e 


ee * 56 
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bliſhed in India at the time when the excavations 


in the iſlands. of Elephanta and Salſette were 
formed, is not the only concluſion to be drawn 
from a ſurvey of them; the ſtile in which the 
ſculptures: with which they are adorned is ex- 
ecuted, indicates a conſiderable improvement 


in art at that early period. Sculpture is the 


imitative art in which man ſeems to have made 


the firſt trial of his own talents. But even in 
e * it has /attained to the 
e lid 5 higheſt 


and among people lug 
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AEN IX. 
higheſt degree - of perſection, its progreſs TY 


been extremely flow, Whoever has attended 
to the hiſtory of this art in Greece, knows ho W 
far removed the firſt rude- eſſay to repreſent | 
the human form, was from any complete de- 
lineation of it. But the different groupes of . 
| figures which ſtill remain entire in the Pagoda 


ol Elephanta, however low they muſt rank if 
they be compared with the more elegant works 


ol Grecian or even Etruſean artiſts, are fitſiſhed 


in a ſtile conſiderably ſuperior to the hard, in- 
expreſſive manner of the Egyptians; 'or to the 
figures in the celebrated palace of Pefſepolls. 


In this light they have appeared to perſons 


abundantly qualified to appretiate their merit, 
and from different drawings, particularly thoſe 
of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in 


obſerving, and faithful in deſcribing, we muſt 5 


form à favourable opinion of bon: ſtare of arts in 
1 at chat period. 1 | { 


Ir is worthy of notice; chit ahkhodgh FR 


of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be 


ſo different from thoſe now exhibited in the 
Pagodas as objects of veneration, that ſome 


Yarned European: have imagined chey repte- 
* Winkelman's Hit. de ran ches le Anciens, tom. i. 
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to conſider the figures there as repgeſenting 
deities who are fill. objects of ; worſhip 
among the Hindoos . One circumſtance. , ſerves 
to confirm the Juſtneſs of this bo genen Several 


Gr the e of 2, alia Is 
that now eſtabliſhed/in Indoſtan, yet by the 


Hindoos themſelves the caverns are conſidered 
as hallowed places of their own worſhip, and 


they ſtill reſort thither. to perform their devo- 


tions, and honour the figures there, in the ſame 
manner with thoſe in their .own Pagodas. In 
confirmation of this, I have been informed by 


an intelligent obſerver, who viſited this ſubter- 
ranedus ſanctuary in the year 2782, that he WW 


accompanied by a ſagacious Brahmin, a native 
of Benares, who, though he had never been 


in it before that-time, recognized, at once, all | 


the figures; was well acquainted with the pg- 


rentage, education, and life. of every deity, gr 


human perſonage there repreſented, and ex- 


plained with fluency the meaning of the variqu 
Fanden by which ve images ers film 0 

This may be conſidered as a clear. proof. dt 
the fyſtem of mythology new prevalent in 


Benares, is not different from that delineated 


in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr. Hunter, 
who viſited Elephanta i in the year 1784, ſeems 
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of the / moſt conſpicuous perſonages in the 


Zemar, the Tiered firing or cord. peculiar” to 


of the“ diſtinction of - caſts having been eſta- 


n 


HOY 


eas of ebene 1 1 chow | 


0. N which coud be formed only in 


particular ſituations, the devotion of the people 


ſoon began to raiſe temples in honour of their 


deities in other parts of India. The ſtructure 
of theſe was at firſt extremely ſimple. They 


_ vere pytatnids of large dimenſion, and had no 
ght within but what came from a ſmall door. 


After having been long accuſtomed to perform 


all the rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, 


the Indians were naturally led to conſider the 
ſolemn darkneſs of ſuch. a manſion as facred. 


Some Pagedas in this firſt ſtile of building ſtiſl 


remain · in Indoſtan. Drawings of two of theſe | 


at Deogur, and of a third near Tanjore in the 


Carnatic,” all fabrics of great antiquity, have 
been publiſhed by Mr. Hodges :, and though - 


they are rude ſtructures, they are of ſuch mag- 
nitude as muſt have required the power of 
| forte collhlerable A to rear" thee. "my 955 


Ne vl. 
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APPENDIX | 
3. Ir propettion'to-the progrefo:af. the dg 


= cduntries of India in opulence and refine-. 4 


ment, the ſtructure of their temples 

improved. From plain buildings they became. 
highly ornamented fabrics, and, both by their 
extent and magnificence, are monuments of 


the power andl taſte of the people by whom they 


vuVere erected. In this highly finiſhed ſtile there 


are Pagodas of great antiquity in different parts 


of Indoſtan, particularly in the Southern pro- 
vinces, which were not expoſed to the deſtruc- 


tive violence of Mahomedan. zeal*. . In ordet 


to aſſiſt my readers in forming ſuch an idea 
of theſe buildings as may enable them to judge 


J. ſhall briefly deſcribe, two, of which we have 
the moſt accurate accounts. The entry to the 


Pagoda of Chillambrum near Porto Novo, 


on the Coromandel coaſt, held in high venera- 
tion on account of its antiquity, is by.a ſtately 
gate under a pyramid an hundred and twenty - 


two feet in height, built with large ſtones above _ 
| forty feet long, and more than five feet ſquare, 


and all covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenſe variety of figures neatly ex- 


\ , _ecuted, The whole N Gy extends one 
thouſand three hundred and thirty-two feet in 


one direction, and nine hundred and thirty- ſix in 


u gee NOTE LXIv. 
| another. 
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with reſpect to the early ſtate of arts in India, 
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mother. Some of che ornamental parti * | 
finiſhed wich an elegance intitled to the admi- 
ration of the moſt ingenious artiſts. The Pa- 
goda of Seringham, ſuperior in ſanctity to that 


deur; and, fortunately, I can convey a more 


perfect idea of it by adopting the words of an 
elegant and accurate · hiſtorian. This Pagoda 
is ſituated about a mile from the weſtern” ex- 

tremity of the iſland of Seringham, formed by 
ke diviſion of the great river Caveri into two 
channels. It is compoſed of ſeven ſquare 


« incloſures, one within the other, the walls 


« of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
_ « thick. Theſe incloſures are three hundred and 
e fifty feet diſtant from one another, and each 
« has four large gates with a high tower; which 
ec are placed, one in the middle of each ſide 
of the incloſure, and oppoſite to the four 
c cardinal points. The outward wall is near 
« four miles in circumference, and its gateway - 
« tothe South is ornamented with pillars, ſeveral 
© of which are ſingle ſtones thirty-three feet 
er long, and nearly five in diameter; and thoſe. 
« which form the roof are ſtill. larger: in the 
e inmoſt  incloſures are che En About 


© Mem, d Lira en w. v. 4. 4 OP de 
M. IR, tom. is p. 217» | 
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che Pagoda; and theſe, wich their: families, 


| p-. 278. . 


AP P(E/N DUX. 
4 half a niir to the Eaft of Seringham, and 


e another large Pagoda, called Jembikiſma; bum 


4 this has only one incloſure. The extreme 
er veneration in which Seringham is held, 


& ariſes from a belief that it contains that iden- 


ce tical ĩmage of the god Wiſtchnu, which uſed 


ec to be worſhipped hy the god Brahma. Pil 1 
« grims from all parts of the peninſula come here 


cc to obtain abſolution, and none come without 
« an offering of money; and a large part of 


Fee e ere eee 


tc maintenance of the Brahmins who inhabit 


« formerly compoſed a multitude not leſs than 


« forty thouſand ſouls,, maintained, without la- 


te bour, by the liberality of ſuperſtitibn. Here, 
« as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
« the Brahmins live in a ſubordination which 
« Knows no reſiſtance, and flumber in a vo. 


A * loprouſtcſs which knows no wants *,"! 


Tur other fpecien of pußlie buildings which | 
1 mentioned, were thoſe erected for the defence 


of the country, From the immenſe plains of 
Indoſtan there ariſe, in different parts, emi» 


r Franket.af lain, vol. i. 
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 nences anck rocks forthed by nattre"ts be places 
of ſirength. Of thefe” the narives early took 


polſeffion; and fortifying tem with works of 


Various kinds, fendered them almoff impfeg⸗ 


nable tations. © There ſeems to hape been, in 


ſome diftant age, à period of general furbu- 
Jetice and danger in India, when ſuch retreats 


vere deemed efſenttially neceflary to public ſafety; TE 


for among the duties of magiſtrates preſcribed 
by the Pundits, one is, „ chat he ſhall erect a 
« ſtrong fort in the place where he chuſes to 

« reſide; god ſhall build a wall on all the four 
« ſides of it, with towers and battlements, and 
« ſhall make a full ditch around it. Of theſe 
fortreſſes ſeveral rettiain,” which, both from the 
ippearance” of the buildings and from the tra- 
dition of the natives, muſt have been con- 
ſtructed in very remote times. Mr. Hodges 
has. publiſhed views of three of theſe, one of 


Chunar Gur, ſituated upon the river Ganges, 


about ſixteen miles above the city of Benares ; 
the ſecond, of Gwallior, about eighty miles 
to the ſouth of Agra“; the third 0 Bidjegur, 
in the territory of Benares*. They are all, 
particularly Gwallior, works of conſiderable 
magnitude and, ſtrength, The fortreſſes i in Ben- 


1 Jntrod. to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxi. 
Ne lj. Nell. Ne III. 
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4 however, are not to. be compared, with ſe 
veral in the Deccan. Aſſeergur, Burhampour, 
and Dowlatabad, are deemed by the. natives 
to be impregnable ?; and I am aſſured, by a 
Let that Aſſeergur is indeed a moſt 
ſtupendous work, and ſo advantageouſly ſitua- 
c ted, that it would be extremely difficult to te- 
duce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun lately rendered himſelf maſter, is not 
inferior to any of them, either n or 
e 1 | . 
13 r 

Non is it 9 ſurveying their public 

| works chat we are juſtified in allertng 'the ein 
_ proficiency of the Indians in elegant and uſeful 
arts: we are led to form the ſame. concluſion by a | 
view of thoſe productions of their i | 


3 which- were the chief articles of their unde 


with foreign nations. Of theſe the labours of 
the Indian loom and needle have, in every age, 
been the moſt celebrated; and fine linen is con- 
jectured, with ſome probability, to have been 
called by the ancients Sindon, from the name 
of che river Indus or Sindus, near which it was 
l in the higheſt Fe The cot; 


7 Kennel. Mem. p. 133. 139. 
1 Hiſtorical and Political View of the Deccan, p. 13. 
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ton manufactures of India ſeem ancientiy to 
have been as much admired as they are at pre- 
ſent, -not only for their delicate texture, bur 
for the elegance with which ſome of them are 
embroidered; and the beautiful colour of the 
flowers with which others are adorned. From 
the earlieſt period of European intercourſe with 
India, that country has been diſtinguiſhed for. 
the number and excellence of the [ſubſtances | 
for dying various colours, with which it abound-, 
ed. The dye of the deep, blue colour in 
higheſt eſtimation among the Romans bore. 
the name of Indicum*. From India too, the 
de ſubſtance uſed in dying a bright red · colour, 
ſeems to have been imported *; and it is well 
known that both in the cotton and ſilk ſtuffs 
which we now receive from India, the blue 
and. the red are the colours of moſt conſpicuous 
luſtre and beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired theſe. productions 
of Indian art, ſome circumſtances, which I have 
already mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufactures of India, far inſerior 
| to that of modern times; A 


2 $trab. lib, xv. p. 1018 A. 1024 B. 
t Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxv. c. 6. $ 27. 12 \ 
* Salmaſius Exeroit. Plinianæ in Solin. 180, &c. 810. 


. de Homionymis Hyles Jatrica, c. 107. See 
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arrived at a confiderable degree of excellence. 


r 


the information concetting the THER we”. 
receive from the Greek and Rtmar writers to 
be vety imperfect. We may conclude, how. 

cver, fromm the” wonderful refethblante of the 


aneient ſtate of India to the modern, that, in 


exery period; the productions of their Toots 


were as various as betutiful. The ingenlüty 


of the Indians in other Kinds of workmanſhip, 
particularly in metals and in ivory, is men 


tioned witch praiſe by ancient authors, but with- 
out any particular 'defcription of their nature. 

Of theſe early productions of Indian artiſts, 

were are now ſome ſpecimens in Europe, 
from which it appears that they were acquainted 
with the method of engraving upon the hardeſt 
ſtones and gems; and, both in the elegance of 
their deſigns and in neatneſs of execution, had 


An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of 


engraving on gems was probably an Indian 


invention, and certainly was early improved 
there, and he ſupports this opinion by Nene 


plauſible arguments . The Indian engraved 


gems, of which he has publiſhed deſcriptions, 


appear to be the workmanſhip of a ver remote 


= Strabo, lib. xy, p. 1044. B. Dionyſ. Perieges, 


ver. 1016. 15 
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of mechanic ants in India, that we conclude: its 
inhabitants to have been highly civilized :8 
proof of chis, ſtill more convincing, may be 
deduced from the early and extraordinary pro- 
ductions of their genius in the fine arts. This 
eyidence-is rendered more intereſting, by being 
derived: from a ſource of 'knowledge which- che 
ludable curioſity of our cuntrymen has opened 
to the people of Europe within cheſe few years. 
That all the ſcience and literature poſſeſſed. hy 
the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language, underſtood by a few only of the 
moſt learned among them, is a fact which has 
long been known; and all the Europeans ſet- 
tied in India during three centuries, have com- 
plained that the Brahmins obſtinately refuſed 
to inſtruct any perſon in this language. But 
at length, by addreſs, mild treatment, and a per- 
ſuaſion, that the earneſtneſs with which inſtruction 


was ſolicited, proceeded not from any intention ; 


of turning their religion into deriſion, but from 
a deſire of acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
thier ſciences and literature, the ſcruples of 


- * * * 


ty . Raſpe's Introd. to Taſſie's Deſerpt. Catal, of en- 
: graved Gems, vol. . p. 74+ vol. ii, plate xiii. 
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the Brahmins' have” been overcome. Seven | 
Britiſh gentlemen are now completely maſters _ 


of the Sanſkreet language. The, myſterious 
veil, formerly.deemed impenetrable, is removed; 
and, in the courſe of five years, the curioſity 


of the public has been gratified by two pub- 


lications as ſingular as they were unexpected. 


The one is a tranſlation, by Mr. Wilkins, of an in 


Epiſode from the Mababarat, an Epic poem, in 


high eſtimation among the Hindoos, com- 


4 poſed, according to their account, by Kreeſhna 


Dwypayen Veias, the moſt eminent of all their 
Brahmins, above three thouſand years before 


the Chriſtian æra. The other is Sacontala, a 

dramatic poem, written about à century be ſore 
the birth of Chriſt, tranſlated by Sir William 
Jones. I ſhall endeavour to give my readers 
ſuch a view of the ſubje& and compoſition df 


each of theſe, as may enable them to eſtimate, 


in ſome meaſure, Gros oy merit which 
. 


Tar Mahabarat i is a valuations, poem, con- 


Gſting of upwards of four hundred thouſand 


— lines. Mr. Wilkins has tranſlated more than a 
third of it; but only a ſhort epiſode, intitled 
Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto publiſhed, and from 
this ſpecimen we muſt form an opinion, with 


reſpect to the whole. The ſubject of tie poem 
is a famous civil war r berween two branches of 


the 
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che royal houſe of Bhaurat. When the ia 2} 
on each fide. were formed in the field, and _ 
lady to decide the conteſt by the ſword, Arjoon, 
the favourite and pupil of the god Kreeſhna, 
who accompanied him in this hour of danger, 
requeſted of him to cauſe his chariot to advance 
between the two hoſtile armies. He. looked : 
it boch armies, and beheld, on eicher ſide, none 
© bit grandüres, uncles, couſins, tutors,” ſons, 
and brothers, near relations or boſom friends ; 
and when he had gazed for a while, and faw 
theſe. © prepared for the fight, he was ſeized with 
extreme pity and compunction, and uttered his 
forrow in the following words :—< Having be- 
* held, O Kreeſona ! my kindred thus Waiting 
« anxious for the fight, my members. fail me, 
e my countenance withereth, the hair ſtandeth 
& n end upon my body, and all my frame 
« trembleth with horror; Even Gandeev, my 
28 2 eſcapeth from my hand, and my ſkin 
is parched and dried up.— When I have de- 
« « open my kindred, ſhall I longer look for 
«fiappineſs ? I wiſh not for victory, Kregſina; 
want not dominion; I want not pleaſure; 
«for what is dominion and the enjoyments of 
4“ fe, or even life itſelf, when thoſe. for whom 
e ddminion, pleaſure, and enjoyment were to 
te be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, 
. and ou here in the field ready for the 


ec battle. | 1 
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beside. Tutors, ſons, and fathers, grandlires 
ie and grandlons, uncles, nephews, couſins, kin- 

« dred, and friends! Although they would 

ee kill me, 1 wiſh not to fight them; no not 
« even for the dominion. of the three regions 

te of the univerſe, much leſs for this little earths.” 
In order to remove his ſcruples, Kreeſhna in- 

forms him what was the duty of a prince of the 
Chehteree, or military caſt, when called to ac 
in ſuch a ſituation, and incites him to . 
it by a variety of moral and philoſophical ar 
guments, the nature of which I ſhall haxe ok 
cafion to conſider particularly in another part 
of this Diſſertation. In this dialogue between 
Krecſhna and his pupil, there are ſeveral paſ- 
fages which give an high idea of the genius 
of the Poet. The ſpeech of Arjoon 1 have 
quoted, in which he expreſſes the anguiſh | 
of his foul, muſt hays ſtruck every reader 
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produce a deſeription of the Supreme Being, 

and of the reverence wherewith he ſhould be 
worſhipped, which is ſublime. But while ; thele 

excite our admiration, and confirm us in che 

belief of a high degree of civilization in that 
country where ſuch a work was produced, 

8 we are ſurpriſed at the defect of taſte and w 
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art in the manner of introducing this Epitdde. | 


Two powerful armies are drawn up in 'bartle- 
array, eager for the fight; a young hero and his 
inſtructor are deſtribed as ſtanding in a chariot of 
war between them; that ſurely was not the 


moment for teaching him the principles of phi- = 
loſophy, and delivering W lectures of 


PEPE and np: «i FO IL 


5 | 


Wirn el Wendet boch to the ae | 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos,” we labour | 


under the diſadvantage 'of being obliged to form: 
an opinion from a ſingle (| pecimen of each, and 


that of the latter, too, (as it is only a part of 


a large work,) an imperſect one. But if, from 


ſuch ſcanty materials, we may venture upon 


any deciſion, it muſt be, that of the two, the 


drama ſeems to have been conducted with the 
moſt correct taſte. This will appear from 


the · obſervations which I cow proceed tO make 
upon Sacontala, | + 


Ir is only to nations conſiderably advanced 
in refinement, that the drama is a favourite en- 
tertainment. The Greeks had been for a good. 
time a poliſhed people; Aleæus and Sappho bad 
compoſed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximan- 
der had opened their ſchools, beforeTragedy made 
its firſt rude eſſay in the cart of Theſpis ; ahd a 


T good 
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| good: time elapſed before it attained to amy 
conſiderable degree of excellence. From the 


drama, of Sacontala, then, we muſt form an ad- 


 YANGEEANS idea of the ſtate of i improvement 


ig that ſociety to Whole . taſte it was ſuited, In 
0 its merit, hopever, we muſt ngt 
apply; co it rules of criticiſm drawn from. the 


literature and taſte of nations with which its 
author was altogether unacquainted; we muſt 


not expect the unites of the Greck theatre 
we wut not meaſure it by our own ſtandard of 
propriety. Allowance muſt be made for local, 
cuſtoms, and ſingular manners, ariſing from a 


ſtate, of domeſtic ſaciety, an order of civil po- 


licy,.. and 4 ſyſtem. of religiqus Opinions, very. 
different from thoſe eſtabliſhed in Europe. Sa- 


contala i is not a regular drama ma, but, like ſome 


of the plays early exhibired on the Spaniſh and 
Engliſh theatres, is an hiſtory in dialogue, un- 


folding events which happened in differgnt. 


places, and during a ſeries of years. . When 
viewed in this light, the fable is in general well 


. many af the incidents are happily 


ofc ſen, and the viciſſitydes in the fituation of. 
o* — 05 inci pal " perſonages are "ſudden and unex- 
| Te unraveling of the piece, how- - 
ever, Hug ſome of. the circumſtances prepa- 

ratory to it introduced with Al, is at laſt. 
brought bolt by the intervention of ſuperior | 


n 


dein, 
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beings, which has always a bad effect, and dll. ; 


covers ſome want of art. But as Sacontala was 
deſcended of a celeſtial nymph, and under the 
protection of a holy hermit, this heavenly inter- 
poſition may appear leſs marvellous, and is 


extremely agreeable to the Oriental taſte, In 
many places of this drama it is ſimple and ten- 
der, in ſome pathetic ; in others there is'a mix- 


ture of comic- with what is more ſerious. Of 
each, examples might be given. I ſhall ſelect 


a few of the firſt, both becauſe ſimplicity and . 


tenderneſs are the characteriſtie beauties of the 


piece, and becauſe they ſo little reſemble the -. 


extravagant imagery and turgid ſtyle confpi- 
cuous in almoſt: all the ſpecimens of Oriental 


poetry which have hitherto been publiſhed. 


SaconTala, the heroine of the drama, a 


a princeſs of high birth, had been educated by 


an holy hermit in a hallowed grove, and had 


paſſed the early part of her life in rural oc- 
cupations and paſtoral innocence. When ſhe 
was about to quit this beloved retreat, and 


repair to the court of a great monarch, to whom 
ſhe had been married, Cana, her foſter-father, 
and her youthful companions, thus bewail their 


own loſs, and expreſs their wiſhes for her hap- 


pineis, in a ſtrain of ſentiment and language per- 


| 8 80 ſuited to their paſtoral character. 
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« Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed foreſt; 
cc hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 


ce the palace of her wedded lord; ſhe, who drank | 


« not, though thirſty, before you were wa- 
cc tered; ſhe, who cropped not, through af- 


4 fection for you, one of your freſh leaves, 


though ſhe would have been pleaſed with 


„ ſuch an ornament for her locks ; ſhe, whoſe 


chief delight was in the ſeaſon when your 
$6 ee are ſpangled vice flowers W 


en of Wood Nymph. — May 8 way 
« be attended with | proſperity ! May propi- 


« tious breezes ſprinkle, for her delight, the | 
c odoriferous duſt of rich bloſſoms. May pools | 


« of clear water, green with the leaves of the 
« lotos, refreſh her as ſhe walks; and may 


« ſhady: branches be her defence from the 


4. 8 ſun-beams ! Py. 


| Banderas; juſt as the 1 was 8 from 
the grove, turns to Cana: Suffer me, vene- 
c 'rable father! to addreſs this Madhavi-creeper, 
„ whoſe: red bloſſoms inflame the grove.” — 


Cana. My child, I know thy affection for 


« it.” ———>Sacont. © O moſt radiant of ſhining 


D plants, receive my embraces, and return 
« them with thy flexible arms! from this day, 


= * removed at a fatal diſtance, I ſhall 


cc for 
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7 for ever be thine—0 beloved father con- 
« fider this creeper as myſelf!” As ſhe ads 
vances, ſhe again addreſſes Cana: * Father! 
« when yon female antelope, who. now moves 
« ſlowly from the weight of the young ones. 
„ with which ſhe is pregnant, ſhall be deli- | 
te yered of them, ſend me, I beg, a kind meſ- 
« ſage with tidings of her fafety.—Do not 
« forget. Cana. My beloved! I Will 
« not forget it. Sacontala [hopping]. 
« Ah! what is it that clings to the ſkirts of 
my robe, and detains me „Cana, It 
« is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whoſe 
« mouth, when. the ſharp - points of Cuſa 
4 graſs had wounded it, has been fo often 
« ſmeared by thee with the healing oil of In- 
« gudi; who has been ſo often fed by thee with 
«2a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will 
« not leave the footſteps of his prote@reſs.” - 
«© —Sacont.:- © Why doſt thon weep, ten. | | 
cc der fawn, for me who muſt leave our com- 8 
« mon dvwelling- place? As thou waſt reared N 
« by me when thou hadſt loſt thy mother, 
* who died ſoon after thy birth, ſo will my 
« fofter-father attend thee, when we are ſepa- 
rated, with anxious care.—Return, poor thing, 
e return——we mult part.” [She burſts into 
fears. — Cana. Thy tears, my child, ill 
" ſuit the occaſion, we ſhall all meet again; be 
1 3 8 firm; 
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« firm; ſee the direct road before thee, and 
« follow i it. When the big tear lurks beneath 
40 thy beautiful eyerlaſhes, let thy reſolution 
40 check its firſt efforts to diſengage itſelf.—. 
ve In thy paſſage over this earth, where the paths 
. are, now high, now low; and the true path 

1 ſeldom diſtinguiſhed, the traces of thy feet 


er muſt needs be unequal; but virtue will 1 
6 thee right onward*. my 


ene * Fa of 35 Indian FIN 
every reader of good taſte, I ſhould. imagine, 
will be fatisfied, that it is only among a people 
of - poliſhed manners and delicate "ſentiments 
that a compoſition. fo ſimple and correct could 
be produced or reliſhed,- I obſcrve one in- 
ſtance in this drama of that wild extravagance 
ſo frequent in Oriental poetry, The monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet. which had dropped from 
the arm of Sarontala, thus addreſſes her: « Look, 
« my darling, this is the new moon which left 
« the firmament, in honour of ſuperior beauty, 
« and having deſcended on your enchanting | 
«wriſt, hath joined, both its horns round it in 
te the ſhape, of a bracelet*.”.. But this is the 
ſpeech. of an enraptured young, man to his miſ- 
treſs, and in every age and nation. exaggerated . 


»A lv. 5. 4, Ke. 44 III. p. 36. 
| 25 | praiſe 
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praiſe is expected kroch the moth! af öder 
Dramatic exhibitions ſeem to have been 4 45 
vourite ammuſemett of the Hindoos as Well-as of - 
other civilized” nations. The tragedies, co- 
1 medies, ' farces} and muſical pieces of the In- 
« -dian theatre; would All as 15 5 volumes as 
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«. e ene pure nk og 0 the 
« women Pracrit, which is little more thin "the 
« language of the Brahmins, melted down by ri 
« delicate articulation to the ſoftneſs of Tealian; | 
« while the low perſons of the drama ; ſpeak, | 
« 'the vulgar dialects of the ſcyeral e 
6c ' which they are woo to inhabits ES 
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tion. By every perſon, 9 has viſited India 
in ancient or modern times, its inhabitants, ei- 


ther in tranſactions of rivate buſineſs, or in 
the conduct of political Ar, have beendeemed. 
not inferior to the people of any nation in- ſa- 
gacity or in acutencſs of. underſtanding, From 


"Ol 1 to Sacont. by Sir bf Ng Jones, *. See 
NOTE LXVI. + 5 


T4 the 
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the n of ſuch talents to the cultivation 
of ſcience, an extraordinary degree of proficiency 
might have been expected. The Indians were, 
accordingly, early celebrated on that account, 

and ſome of the moſt. eminent of the Greela 
: philoſophers travelled into India, that, by con- 
verſing with the ſages of that country, they 


might acquire ſome portion of the knowledge 


for which they were diſtinguiſned . The ac. 


counts, however, which we receive from. the 


Greeks and Romans, of the ſeiences which 
attracted the attention of the Indian Philoſophers, 
or of the diſcoveries, which they had made in 
them, are very imperfect. T o the reſearches of 


| a few intelligent perſons, who have viſited India 


during the courſe of the three laſt centuries, we are. 
indebtedfor more ample andauthenticinformation, 
But from the reluctance with which the Brah- 
mins communicate their ſciences to ſtrangers, 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire 
much Knowledge of them, while, like the myſ- 
teries of their religion, they were concealed from 
vulgar eyes | in an unknown tongue, this inform- 
ation was acquired flowly and with, great, 
difficulty: / The ' fame _ obſervation, however, 
which 1 made concerning our knowledge of 
ee ftate of the fine arts among the people of 


„ Brockerl Hiſt, Philoſoph. xo i. Pe 1 90. 


India, 
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India, is applicable to that of their 9 0 in 
ſcience, and the preſent age is the firſt furniſned 
with ſufficient evidence upon which to found 
2 ne ee _ 5 885 to ee I 


vg when viewed as joined 10 1 re- 
gion, the conſideration of which J reſerve for 
another head, is employed in contem plating 
either the operations of the underſtanding, the 
exerciſe of our moral powers, or the nature | 
and qualities of external objects. The firſt is 
denominated logic; the ſecond ethics; the third 
phyſics; or the knowledge of nature. With 
reſpect to the early progreſs in cultivating each 
of theſe ſciences in India, we are in Fe of 
25 which t attention. 


Bor, prior to the tation of them, It 
is proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
vith reſpect to mind itſelf, for if theſe were not 

' juſt, all their theories concerning its operations 
muſt have been erroneous and fanciful. The 
diſtinction between matter and ſpirit appears 
to have been early known by the philoſophers 
of India, and to the latter they aſeribed many 
powers of which they deemed the former to 
be incapable ; and when we recolle& how in- 
adequare our conceptions are of every object 
that does not fall under the cognizance of the 

| 7 | ſenſes, 


| KEN Dx. | 
N "Pi we may affirm (if allowance be madd cip 


85 for a peculiar notion of the 'Hinddos which ſhall for 
be afterwards explained) that no deſctiption ſoſs 
of the human ſoul is more ſuited to the dignity for 
of its nature than that . by the author of tic 

\ the Mahabarat. Some, ſays he, regard the dit 


2 ſon] as a wonder, ethers hear of it with aſtoniſh; ne 
60 ment, but no one knoweth i it. The weapon dis = 
5 videth i it not; the fire burneth it not; the water : he 
ce corrupteth i it not; the wind drieth ĩt not away; h 
ä 2 for itis indiviſible, inconſumable, incorruptible; 
« it js eternal, univerſal, permanent, immovable; 
« it is inviſible, incontetvable, and unalter- 
60 able.“ After this view of the ſentiments 
of the Brahmins concerning mind itſelf, we may 
proceed to conſider their ideas with reſpect to 
each of the ſciences, in that tripartite arrange. 
ment MR L A fy 


„ 5 Iſt, 10 ie and Metaphyſics: On no ſubject 
has the human underſtanding been more exer- 
ciſed than in analyſing its own operations. The 
various powers of the mind have been examined 
and defined. The origin and progreſs of our 

ideas have been traced; and proper rules have 
been preſcribed; of proceeding from tie ob- 
3 of facts e the e of ved 


F © Baghrat-Geeta p. 37. 
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ciples, or nn the knowledge of principles ts 
form arrange ments of ſcience. The philo- 
ſophers of ancient Greece were bigtuy celebrated 
for their proficiency in theſe: abſtruſe ſpecula- 
tions; and in their diſcuffions and arrangements, 
diſcovered ſuch depth of thought, and acute- 
neſs of diſcernment, that their ſyſtems of Logic 
particularly that of the Peripatetick Schdol, 
8 been deemed moſt fat ang efforts of 
ME reaſon. "#40. THER 
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„Bo fince- a been - abi" in ſome 
a with the literature and ſcience of the 
Hindoos, we find that as ſoon as men arrive 
at that ſtage in ſocial life, when they can turn 
their attention to ſpeculative inquiries, the hu⸗ 
man mind will, in every region of the earth, 
diſplay nearly the ſame powers, and proceed 
in its inveſtigations and diſcoveries by near 
ſimilar ſteps. From Abul Fazel's compendium | 
of the philoſophy © of the Hindoos, the know- 
ledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, by 
aſſociating intimately with the moſt learned men of 
the nation; from the ſpecimen of their logical 
diſcuſſions : contained in that portion of the 
Shaſtra publiſhed by Colonel Dow“, and from 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 95, &c. 
þ Didertation, p. xxxix, &c. ä 


many 
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many paſſages i in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears 
that the ſame ſpeculations which occupied the 


philoſophers of Greece had engaged the attention 
of the Indian Brahmins; and the theories of 
the former, either concerning the qualities of 
external objects, or the nature of our own ideas, 
were not more ingenious than thoſe of the latter. 
To; define with accuracy, to diſtinguiſh with 
acuteneſs, and to reaſon with ſubtlety, are cha- 
raQeriſtics of both; and in both, the ſame ex. 
ceſs of refinement, in attempting to analyſe thoſe 
operations of mind which the faculties of man 
were not formed to comprehend, led ſometimes 
to the moſt falſe and dangerous concluſions. 


That ſceptical philoſophy; which denies! the 


exiſtence of the material world, and aſſerts no- 
thing to. be real but our own ideas, ſeems to 
have been known in India as well as in Europe; 

and the ſages of the Eaſt, as they were indebted 
to philoſophy ſor the knowledge of many im- 
portant truths, were not more exempt than 
thoſe of the Welt n its rer upd errors, 


e 
% 


ob Mas; This 1 which bas for its 
objed,; to aſcertain ' what diſtinguiſhes virtue 
from vice, to inveſtigate what” motives ſhould 


1 Dow! 8 ts Pf bit 1 855 Alber, vol. iii. 
p- 128. 
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prompt men to act, and to preſcribe rules for 
the conduct of life, as it is of all other the moſt 
intereſting, ſeems to have deeply engaged the 
attention of the Brahmins. Their ſentiments 
vwith reſpect to theſe points were various, and, 
like the Philoſophers of Greece, the Brahmins 
were divided into ſects, diſtinguiſhed. by maxims 
and tenets often diametrically. oppoſite. - That 
ſect with whoſe opinions we are, fortunately, 
beſt acquainted, had eſtabliſhed. a ſyſtem of 
morals, founded on principles the moſt generous 
and dignified which unaſſiſted reaſon is capable 
of diſcovering. Man, they taught, was formed, 
not for ſpeculation or indolence, but for action. 
He is born, not for himſelf alone, but for his fel- 
low men. The happineſs of the ſociety of which 
he is a member, the good of mankind, are his 
ultimate and higheſt objects. In chuſing what 
to prefer or to reject, the juſtneſs and propriety 
of his own choice are the only conſiderations to 
which he ſhould attend. The events which 
follow his actions are not in his own power, 
4 whether they be proſperous or adverſe, as 
long as he is fatisfied with the  pyrity- of the 
motives which induced him to act, he can enjoy 
that approbation of his own mind, which con- 
ſtitutes genuine happineſs, independent of the 
power of fortune or the opinions of other men. 


6 1 58 the author of the Mahabarat) en- 
0 joyech 
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22 Joyerh not freedom from action. Every mas 


is inyoluntarily urged to act by thoſe prin- 


« ciples which are inherent in his nature. He 
ce Who reſtraineth his active faculties, and ſit- 
cc teth down with his mind attentive to the 


objects of his ſenſes, may be called one of 
ec an aſtrayed ſoul, The man is praiſed, who 
having ſubducd. all his paſſions, performeth 
« with his active faculties all the functions of 


c life unconcerned about the event“. Let 


<'the motive be in the deed, and not in the 


event. Be not one whoſe motive for. action 


« is the hope of reward. Let not thy life be 
& ſpent in inaction. Depend upon application, 


c perform thy duty, abandon all thought of 


„ the conſequence, and make the event equal, 
©. whether it terminate in good or in evil; for 
et ſuch an equality | is called Jug [1. e. attention 
te to what is ſpiritual]. Seek an aſylum then 


« in wiſdom alone; for the miſerable and un- 


& happy are ſo on account of the event of things. 


„ Men who are endued with true wiſdom are 


te unmindful of good or evil in this world. 
ie Study then to obtain this application of thy 
underſtanding, for ſuch application in bu- 
© ſineſs is a precious art. Wiſe men who. have 
2. . ho thought of the AT which, is 
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N 1 paſſiges wich ee | 
have quoted, we learn that the diſtinguiſhing 


doctrines of the Stoical School were tauglit 
in India many ages before the birth of Zeno, 
and inculcated with a perſuaſtve earneſtneſs 
nearly reſembling that of Epictetus; and it 
is not without aſtoniſhment that we find- the 


tenets of this manly active philoſophy, which 5 


ſeem to be formed only for men of the moſt 


vigorous ſpirit, preſeribed as the rule of conduẽt 
to a race of people more eminent (as is generally 
ſuppoſed) for the gentleneſs of their diſpoſition. | 


than for _ elevation of their minds, 


zd, ate I all the fences which ; 
contribute towards extending our knowledge 


of nature, in mathematics, mechanics, and aſtro- 


nomy, Arithmetic is of elementary uſe. In. 
whatever country then we find that ſuch atten- 
tion has been paid to the improvement of . 
arithmetic as to render its operations moſt caſy i 
and correct, we may preſume that the ſeiences 


” * 0 s 


1 Baghvat-Geeta, p. 40. 
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depending 
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depending upon it have attained a ſuperior de- 


gree of perfection. Such improvement of this 


ſcience we find in India. While, among the 
Greeks and Romans, the only method uſed for 


the notation of numbers was by the letters of 
the alphabet, which neceſſarily rendered arith- 


metical calculation extremely tedious and 'ope- 


roſe, the Indians had, from time immemorial, 
employed for the ſame purpoſe the ten cyphers, 
or figures, now univerſally known, and by means 
of them performed every operation in arithmetic 
with the greateſt facility and expedition. By 


the happy invention of giving a different value 


to each figure according to its change of place, 


no more than ten figures are needed in calcula- 
tions the moſt complex, and of any given extent; 
and arithmetic is the moſt perfect of all the 


ſciences. The Arabians, not long after their 


ſettlement in Spain, introduced this mode of 
notation into Europe, and were candid enough 


to acknowledge that they had derived the know- 


ledge of it from the Indians. Though the ad- 
vantages of this mode of notation are obvious 
and great, yet ſo flowly do mankind adopt 


new inventions, that the uſe of it was for ſome 


time confined to ſcience; by degrees, however, 


men of buſineſs relinquiſhed the former cum- 
berſome method of computation by letters, and 


the 
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wwe Indian arithmetic” dame into general ur 
throvghout Europe. It 48: now ſo fämiliar and =_ 
ſimple, that the ingenuity of the people, to whom 

we are indebted for the invention; is leſt oba 0 -S Woh 


| ſerved and leſs celebrated than it merits. „ — 
| nel 14112 1 13 1 Enn 231? 2 Donne H. 1 "I | $9 5 
"This Apa of >the © Indians a de peder a 


iN more conſpicudus of their ertiaördinary 
in'ſcience.? The attention and fucceſs 
with: which they ſtudied che motions” of the 
heavenly Bodies were 1e little-known” to the 
Greeks and Romans, Rat it is hardly mentioned . 
by tem bn in che moſt eurſory manner But 
a ſobñ us the Makomedans eſtabliſhed an in- 
eee . of India, they ob- 
| ſerved: and celebrated che ſuperiority of their 
aftronomiedl knowledge, /' Of the Europeans 
who. viſited India after the communication with 
it by che Cape of Good Hope was diſcovered, 
M. Benadr, an inquiſitive and philoſophical _ 
traveller; was one of the firſt who learned that 
the Indians had long applied to the ſtudy of 
aſtronamy, and had made conſiderable progreſs 
in that ſcienceꝰ. His information, however, 
ſeems to have been very e and 9 


| 5 Montucla Hiſt. des n tom. i. 5 360, & . 
7 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1047 A. Dion. Perieg. v. 1173. 
LON Voyages, tom. ii. p. 145, ke. 
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W far che._Hefte ea me 


of che great proficiency; of the Indians in aſtro. 
nomical knowledge, . de la Loubere, who, 


A. P. 1687. on his return from his embaſſy to Siam, brought 


with him un extract from a Siameſe manuſcript, 
. which contained tables and rules for cling 
dhe places of the ſun and moon. The manner 
in which theſe tables were conſtruQted. rendexed 
the principles os which they. were 
extremely obſcure, and it required a cqmments- 
tor as converſant in; aftronamical; calculation a; 
the celebrated Ca8ini, 10 explain the meaning 
of this curious fragment. The epacha af the 
Siameſe tables correſponda to the arſt-of Match, 
A. D. 638. Another ſet of tables - wip::eranſ 
mitted from Chriſnaboutam, in the Carnatic, 
the epoch of which anſwers tu the goth of 
March, A. D. 1491. A third ſet of tables came 
from. Narſapour, and the epoch: of them goes 
no ſarther back than A. D. 1569. The fourth 
Fernen of "ables was publiſhed 


by M. le Gentil, to whom they were cominuni- 


cated by a learned Brahmin of Tirvalore, 

ſmall town on the Coromandel coaſt, about 
twelve miles weſt of Negapatam. Tbe 
epoch of theſe tables is of high antiquity, and 


coincides with the beginning of the celebrated | 
Era of the Calyougham or Collee Jogue, which 


commenced, according to the Indian account, 
; 4 | three 


ArPENYDIX. „ 


three unten one . and to. den 


* 


Tur for ſets of cables 4 beet | 
and compared by M. Bailly, who with: -fingular 
felicity of genius has conjoined an uncommon 
degree of eloquence with the patient reſearches 
of an aſtronoimer, and the proſound inveſtigations 
of a geometrician. His calculations have been 
verified, and his reaſonings have been illuſ- 

trated and extended by Mr. Playfair, in 4 very 
maſterly” Diſſertation, publiſhed in the 1 1 
«tions ns of the Royal Society of Edinburghts. 20 


A - 98 
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| rn of attempting to follow wenn in EE 
reaſonings and calculations, which, from 105 
| Aue, 0 es 5% 205 th | 
ſaisfy myſelf with giving ſüch a mg View 
of them as is ſuited to a popular Work. 
Tg ae vey oe: e ee | 
been 'publiſhed concerning the aſtrondtiy of 
| India, 2 fubjeRt too curious and important to 
be omitted in any account of the ſtate of ſcience 
in that country; and, without interpoſing any 
judgment of my own, I ſhall leave N 
| werden to fort kik oun _ 5 yy 
= = 282 vo rE LVU. * © vel. ü. bande 
; OF? 85 5 U 2 | | | Ir | 
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: ly may be conſidered as the general reſult of 


all che Inquiries, reaſonings, and calculations, 
with reſpect to Indian aſtronomy, which have 
hithono.been-tuadeipublic, (, T the motion 

may the, heavenly bodies, and more particularly 


- Gxuation, at the commencement of the 


« * aa epochs 30, Which the four ſets of 
tables refer, are aſcertained, with great accu; 
ee .xacy; i and that many of the, elements of theip 
4, 88leulaions,. gibecially for ved FReMAJe-agth 


«are. verified hy an; aſtoniſhing. coincidence 


2 i the tables pf che modern affrongmy of 
% Europe, Abend improved byf the, lateſt, and 
ce moſt nice deductions from the theory of gra- 
F tion,” Theſe. $, Are, rendered 
7 5 ming? er ee d 
they pity 
. example | in the, hiſtory /of rude nations. The 
Apen Brahyuins, who angually, circulate. a, Fi 
f almapack, containing aſtronomical pred 
* e e ee been 
veps ſuch 3s the; new and full moons 
ſes of che 10 ſyn, and moon, are in po 


| the. el 
n, exatpioation, are found to involve in them 


ledge; M. le Gentil, a French aſtronomer, 
S arenen while a * 
1 . 2 333 


of, an, adyanoement. in ſcience, un- | 


. corn 5 of calculation, which, 
8 very extenſive ſyſtem of aſtronomicz al know- 


JJC ᷣ ep ha nt Eoonnt,. 
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culated by à Brahmin, and he found the error 


. eber e de very ee 49A . ent 


Tus aceuraoptof theſe refiles-is reg 


ciples on which the tables, by which they cal- 


culate, are conſtructed. For the the method of 
predifting eelipſes whieh is followed by the 
Brahmins, is of à kind altogether different ftom 
any that has been found in the poſſeſſioh of ruds 


nations in the infaney of aſtronomy. In Chaldza} 


and even in Greece; in the early ages, the me. 
thod of calculating eclipſes was founded on the 


obſervation of a certain period or cycle, aſten 
which the eclipſes of the ſun and ſnoon return 
nearly in the ſame order; but there was no 
attempt to analyſe the different circumſtances on 
which the eclipſe depends, or to deduce its phe- 


nomena from a preciſe knowledge of the motions | 


of the ſun and moon. This laſt was reſerved for 


a more advanced period, when geometry „aa well 


as arithmetic, were called in to the aſſiſtance of 
aſtronomy, and if it was attempted at all, ſeems 


the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of this 


ſuperior kind, founded on principles and on 


an analyſis of the motions of the ſun and moon, 


9888 guides the calculations of che Brahmins, 


* | and 


not to have been attempted with ſucceſs before 


a+ - \ 


| than the juſtneſs'ahd ſeientißt nature of the 'prin=l - 


„ 
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had no knowledge of the principles of his art, 


Tus Brahmins of the Pease ge are OT 
in their calculations by theſe principles, though, 


they do not now underſtand them; they know | 
only the uſe of the tables which are in their 
ſion, but are -unacquainted with the me- 


thod uf their conſtruction. The Brahmin wha 


viſited M. le Gentil at Pondicherry, and in- 


trusted bim in / the uſe of the Indian tables, 


and diſcovered no curioſity concerning the 
nature of M. le Gentil's obſervations, or about 
the inſtruments which he employed. He was 
equally ignorant with reſpect to the authors of 
| theſe tables; and whatever is to be learnt 


' concerning the time or place of their con- 


ſtruction, muſt be deduced from the tables them- 
ſelves. One ſet of theſe tables (as was formerly 
_ obſerved) p profeſs to. be as old as the beginning 
of the cih ache, or to go back to the year 
3¹⁰ before the Chriſtian æra; but as nothing 
. (it may be ſuppoſed) is eaſier than for an aſtro- 


nomer to give to his tables what date he pleaſes, 


and, by calculating backwards, to eſtabliſh an 


epoch of any aſſigned antiquity, the preten- 


8 75 of the Indian aſtronomy to ſo remote an 


origin 
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ftitured by M. Bailly, and the reſult of his ins 


quiries is aſſerted to be, that the aſttonomy 
of India is founded on obſervations which can- 
not be of a much later date than the period 
above mentioned. For the Indian tables re- 
preſent the ſtate of the heavetis at that period 


with - aſtoniſhing exactneſs ; and there is be- 


tween them and the calculations of our mo- 


dern aſtronomy ſuch a conformity, with reſpect 


to thoſe ages, as could reſult from nothing, but 
from the authors of the former having accurately 


the face of the heavens, in the age wherein they 


lived.” In onder to. give ſome ides of the high .' 
degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I ſhall 
ſelect a few inſtances of it, out of many that 


might be produced. The place of the ſun,for 


the aſtronomical epoch at the beginning of 
| the Calyougham, as ſtated in the tables of Tir- . 
valore, is only forty-ſeven minutes greater than 
by che tables of M. de la Caille, when cor- 
| rected by the calculations of M. de la Grange, 
The place of the moon, in the ſame tables, 
for the ſame epoch, is only thirty-ſeven mi- 


. The 
- "+ -- 


copied from nature, and having delineated truly 


26 APPEND K. 
| tables of: Prolemy, for chat epoch, are orronegu | 
no leſs than ten degrees with reſpect touthe 
place of the ſun, and eleven degrees with re- 
5 ſpect to that of the» moon. The acceleration | 
| of the moon's; motion, reckening ſrom the 
c begjinnigg of the Calyougbam to the preſent, 
- * time, agrees, in the Indian tables, with thoſe 
of Mayer to a ſingle, minute. Tbe [i 
of the ſun's motion, and the obliquity of he 
ecliptic, which were both greater in former; 
ages than they are now, as repreſented! in the 
tables of Tirvalore, are almoſt, of the preciſe 
quantity that the theory of gravitation. /aſſigns, 
to them three thouſand years before the Cbriſ- 
tian æra. It is accordingly for. thoſe: veryre- 
mote ages (about 5000 years diſtant from the 
preſent) that their aſtronomy is r Fl 
rate, and the nearer we came down ta 
dur own times, the conformity of its e 
with ours, diminiſhes. It ſeems reaſonable to 
ſuppole, that, the time, when its rules are moſt 
accurate, is the time when, the aan: were 
e ® e dei rules are founded,.'-' | 


| 11-1159 nl. 43/2457 le £: eV 3Y 
7 x As cmerrababl ende M. Bailly main 
| tains that none of all the aſtronomical ſyſtems! 

of Greece or Perſia, or of Tartary, from fond 

of which it might be ſuſpected that the Indian 

tables were EE can 8 te agree with. 

e . | them, 
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them eſpecially when we calculate for very”. . 
remote agu. The ſuperior perfection of the 
Indian tables becomes always more Nr gr | 
as. we go farther back into © antiquity. This 
ſhows; likewiſe,” how difficult it is to „ 7 
any aſtrenomical tables, which will agree with 
the ſtate of the heavens for a period ſo remote 
from the time when the tables were conſtructed, 
as four or five thouſand years. It is only from 
aſtronomy”. in its moſt advanced tate, ' ſuch "as 
ir has attained in modern pen chat —_ | 
accuracy is to be expected. wo ens 


W. HEN-ian eſtimate 18 endeavoured to be 
made of the geometrical ſkill neceſſary for the 
conſtruction of the Indian tables and rules, it is 
ſounct to be very conſiderable; and, beſide the 
knowledge of elementary geometry, it muſt 
have required plain and ſpherical trigonometry, 
or ſomething equivalent to them, together with 
certain methods of approximating to the values 
of geometrical magnitudes, which ſeem to riſe 
very far aboye the elements of any of thoſe 
ſciences. Some of theſe laſt mark alſo very: 
clearly (although this has not been obſerved by 
M. Bailly) that the places to which theſe tables 
are adapted, mult be ſituated betueen the Tro- 
pies, becauſe they are altogether N at 
a t diſtance from the POP 
| FPxoN 
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Fou this long induction, l 


' which ſeems obviouſly to reſult is, that de lo- 
dian aſtronomy is founded upon obſervations 


which were made at a very early period; and 
when we conſider the exact agreement of the 
places which they aſſign to the ſun and moon, 


and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, with 
- thoſe. deduced from the tables of De la Caille 


' , and, Mayer, it firongly confirms the truth of 


the poſition which I have been endea 
to eſtabliſh, concerning mmm 
. YG er Fi; 


Salle Lak this ſubject, there is one RY 


| n en which merits particular attention. 


All the knowledge which we have hitherto 
acquired of the . principles and concluſions of 
Indian aſtronomy is derived from the ſouthern 
part of the Carnatic, and the tables are adapted 


to places ſituated between the meridian of Cape 
Comorin and that which paſſes through the 
_ eaſtern part of Ceylon. The Brahmins im the 
Carnatic acknowledge that their ſcience. of 
aſtronomy was derived from the North, and that 
their method of calculation is denominated Fa- 


kiam, or New, to diſtinguiſh it from the $i4- 


_—_ or ancient method eſtabliſhed at * 


- 
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which they allow to be much more perſest: 
and we learn from Abul Fazel, that all hs 
aſtronomers of Indoſtan rely entirely upon the 
precepts contained in a book called Soorg Sud 
baut, compoſed in a very remote period. Is. 
is manifeſtly from this book that the method 
to which the Brahmins of the South gave che 
name of Siddantam is taken. Benares has been 
from time immemorial the Athens of India, the 
reſidence of the moſt learned Brahmins, and the 
| feat both of ſcience and literature. There, it 
is highly probable, whatever remains of the 
ancient aſtronomical knowledge and diſcoverics 
of the Brahmins is till preſerved”, In an en- 
lightened age and nation, and during a reign 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſucceſſion of the moſt Fler 
did and ſucceſsful undertakings to extend the 
knowledge of nature, it is an object worthy of 
public attention, to take meaſures for obtaining 
poſſeſſion of all that time has ſpared of the 
philoſophy and inventions of the moſt early and 
moſt highly civilized people of the Eaſt. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may 
engage in this laudable undertaking. Benares 
js ſubje& to its dominion; the confidence of 


i . 
Ayeen Akbery, iii. p. 8. 8 
t M. Bernier, in the year 1668, ſaw a large hall in 
Benares filled with the works of the Indian — 
phyſicians, and poets. Voy. ile p. 143. 
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che Brahmins has been ſo far gained as to render | 


them communicative; ſome 'of our” oountrymef 


are acquainted with that facred language in Whith® 


the myſteries both of religion and of fence are 
recorded; movement and activity Has“ been 
given to à ſpi rit of inquiry throughout” Al che 
Britiſh" eftablifficit In India; perſons Who 
vikited that "country With, rt chöcen 
engaged! in n occupations of a Very Uifferenr kind, 
arc now carrying on ſcienfie” ana! Iteraty te- 
Karchies With ardour and fuce 95 Nothing 


ſeems now to be wanting but 


Ethpire | in India, ſhould enable ſome” "perſon, 


ca ble, by his talents and liberality of ſentiment, 


of inveſtigating” and explaining the more abſtruſe 
parts o of] Indian philoſophy, to devote his whole 
time to that important object. Thus Great 


Britain may have the glory of explorit hg fully 
that extenſive field of unknown ſcience, which 


the Academicians of France had the merit of | 
firſt opening to to the people of Europe *. * 4 p mis 

VI. Tr lalt evidence which T mall mention 
| the « early and high civilization of the ancient 
Indians, is deduced from the conſideration 
1 1 e e tenets and Practices. The 


a 


* See NOTE LXVIII. af 8 
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at thoſe en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration "of the Britim 
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uuſtitutions of religion, Apobithy6ftabR6G n F 
| all che extenſive countries fiketchingfrom{the - | 
Banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, «preſent 
to view an aſpect nearly fimilar. They form 
- regular and+ complete-tyſtem-of ſuperſtitipn, : 
| ſtrengthened. , and cupheld-: by every thing 

which can excite ither; reverence; and ſecure 
the attachment of the people: The temples 
conſceratedlito theit deities, care magnificent; 
andoxadprned; not Only with rich offerings; 
but th the : Moſt Exquiſite works in paint- 
ing and eum Which the: artiſts, higheſt 
in eſtimation among them, were capable f 
executing . The rites and ceremonies of their 
worſhip are pompous, and ſplendid, and the per- 
ſormance ef them not onlyimingles in all die 
more motentous tranſactions of common life; 
but conſtitutea an eſſential / part of them. The 
55 Brahmins, who, as miniſters of religion, preſide 
in all its functions, are elevated above every 
other. ordet of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more hoble, but acknowledged to be ſa- 
cred. They have eſtabliſhed among themſelves 
a regular hierarcbhy and gradation of ranks, 
which, by ſeeuring ſubordination in their own 
order, adds eight to their authority, and gives | | 
them a more abſolute dotninion over the minds 3 
of the people. This dominion they ſupport 
5M the cola: of the Immenſe revenues with 925 
Na N ee . 
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minute detail with reſpect to this vaſt and com- 
plicated ſyſtem of ſuperſtition. An attempt 
to enumerate the multitude of deities which 


ae che objects of adoration in India; tu de- 


ſexibe the ſplendour of worſhip in their Pagodas, 
and the immenſe variety of their rites and ce. 
temonies; to recount: the vatious attributes and 
functions which the craft of prieſts, or the cre- 


dulity of the people, have aſcribed to their di- 


vinities ; eſpecially if I were to accompany all 
this i wich -a review of the numerous and 
oſten fanciful ſpeculations and theories of 
learned men on this ſubjeft, would require 2 


work of great magnitude. I ſhall, therefore, 


on this, as on ſome of the former heads, confine 


my ſelf to the preciſe point which I have kept 


uniformly in view, and by oonſidering the ſtate 
ol religion in India, I ſhall endeavour not only 


to cthrow additional light on the ſtate of civiliza- 


tion in that country, but I flatter myſelf that, at 
the ſame time, I ſhall be able to give what may 


F 
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item 908. progreſs. 1 and ul 5 
religion in every aur EY 
21 9D C2... 
Abe * 
the received mythology, or ſyſtem of ſuper- 
Boy with all the rites and ceremonies 
which: it preſcribes, is formed in the infancy 
of ſociety, in rude and barbarous times. True 
religion. is 45 different from. ſuperſtition in its 
origin, as in its nature. The former is "the 
offspring af reaſon. cheriſhed by ſcience, and 
attains to its higheſt perfection in ages of light 
and improvement. Ignorance and fear give 
birth to the latter, and ir is always in the darkeſt 
pefiods that it acquires - the greateſt vigour. 
That numerous part of the human ſpecies whoſe 
lot is labour, whoſe principal and almoſt ſole 
occupation is to ſecure ſubſiſtence, has neither 
leiſure nor capacity for entering into that path 
of intricate -and refined ſpeculation, which con- 
ducts to the knowledge of the principles of 
rational religion. When the intellectual powers 
are juſt beginning to unſold, and their firſt feeble 
exertions. are/dirctted towards a few objedts of | 
neceſſity and uſe; when the faculties 
of the mind are ſo limited as not to have formed 
general and abſtract ideas; when language is 
err 


any 


4 
8 not perceivable by ſome of the ſenſis} 


it is prepoſtataus ta expect chat men ſhould} be 
capable of tracing the relation between effects 
andi their cauſes n op to ſuppoſe chat they hdd 
riſe from the contemplation of the former ta 
the; diſeoyem of the latter, and form juſt con- 


ceptions of one Supreme Being, as the Creator 
and Govemor of the univerſe. The? idea bf 
creation. is ſo familiar, wherever the mind is 


enlarged by ſcience, and illuminated by re- 


velation, that we ſeldom reflect how profaund 


and abſtruſe the idea is, or conſider what pro- | 


greſs man muſt have made in obſervation and 


reſearch,, before he could arrive ut atuy diſtindt 
knowledge of this elementary principle ini re · 
gion. But even in its rude ſtate, the human 


mind, formed. for. religion, opens to the re- 
ception of ideas, which are,deſtined; when cor- 
tected and refined, to be the great ſource. of 
conſolation amidſt the calamities ;of::life.: [Theſe 


apprehenſions,. . however, ,,are,;griginally indiſ- 
tinct and perplexed, and ſeem to be ſuggeſted 


rather by the dread of impending euils, than 
- to flow from gratitude. for /bleflings received. 
While nature holds on her (courſe with uniform 


and undiſturbed regularity, men enjoy the be- 


. nefits reſulting from, it, without much inquiry 


| e its cauſe. . every deviation; * 
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this regulati courſe touſes and aſtoniſhes them! 
Whan gheybehold(events/to: which they ne 
not adcuſtomed, they ſearch! ſor the cavifes; t 
them with eager euriofity;:.; Their underſtanding 
is often unable ton diſeover theſe bu imaginias | 
tion, a more forward andi arent fatu of th 
mind, deeides Without heſitation: [-Jeiaſcribes 


the extraordinary: Ocurrenoes in nature to e 


influence: of inviſſble beings, and -ſuppoſts ths 
thunder, the hurricane, and th&-carthquak&5to 
be the immediate effect of their agency: Alarmed 


by theſe. natural evils, and expoſed, at the ſame! 
time, to many dangers and diſaſters; Which are 


unavoidable in the early and uncivillzed ſtate: 


of ſociety, men haye recourſe far protection 


to power ſuperior to what is human, and the 
| firſt rites or practices which bear any reſem- 
blance to acts of religion, have it for their cds 
| FA to a qr rn 8385 wah or N "Fs 
4”, 2 J. 46 

0. * Wr Mary falſe en . 
their riſe, in every country, from nearly the ſame 
ſentiments and apprehenſions, the inviſihle be 
ings, dhe are the firſt objects of veneration, 


4 trio” 


* 18 ths Jecbnd volume of 5 Hiſtory * 1 


. 


p. 183, of Hfth edition; J gave nearly a fimilar account” 


: * the origin of falſe religion. Inſtead of labouring to 


vey: 2 nah ideas in different language, 4\bave . * 
4 — 25 cre ry Sor e in the ſame orgs. 4 they . 
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| have: every: where a nbar Softly to 


conceive an idea of one »ſuperintendirig mind, 
capable of arranging and directing all che yas 


rious operations of nature, ſeems 10 bo an at- 
| tainment far beyond the powers of man in che 


re-carly ſtiges of his progreſs. His theories; 


mere wid io due hafte ſphere of lit on 


dur there-js a d ind emiſe-of every remarkable 
effect, and aſoribes to a. ſeparate power every 


event which attracts his attention, or excites 


his terror. He fancies that it is the province 
of one deity to point the lightning, and, with 
an awful ſound, to hurl the irreſiſtible thunder- 


bolt at the head of the guilty; that another 
rides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleaſure, 
raiſes or ſtills the tempeſt; chat a third rules 
over the ocean; that à fourth is the god of 
battles; that, while malevolent powers ſcat- 


ter the ſeeds of animoſity and diſcord, and kindle 
in the breaſt thoſe. angry paſſions which give 


riſe to war, and terminate in deſtruction, others, 


of a nature more benign, by inſpiring the hearts 


of men with kindneſs and love; ſtrengthen the 


bonds of ſocial union, augment the happineſs, | 
| en the nander of the human race. 
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| of deities to Which the fancy or dhe feind N 
men have allotted the direction of the ſeveral 
departments in nature, we may recoghiſe 2 
ſtriking uniformity of features in the ſyſterns | 
of ſuperſtition eſtabliſhed throughout every part 
of the earth. The lefs men have advanced 
beyond the ſtate of ſavage life, and the more 

fender their acquaintance with the operations 


of nature, the fewer were their deities in num 
ber, and the more compendious was their theo- of 
logical creed; bur as their mind gradually 


opened, and their Knowledge continued to ex- 
tend, the objects of their veneration multiplied, 


and the articles of their faith became more nu- 


merous..- This took place remarkably. anion 


the Greeks in Europe, and the Indians i in Afi, ö 


the two people in thoſe great diviſions of the 
earth, who were moſt early civilized, and to 
whom, for that reaſon, I ſhall confine all my. 
obſervations. They believed, that over every. 


movement in the natural world, and over every 


function in civil or domeſtic life, even the moſt 


common and trivial, a particular deity preſided. 
The manner in which they arranged the ſta⸗ 
tions of theſe ſuperintending powers, and the 


offices which they allotted to each, were in 


many reſpects the ſame. What is ſuppoſed to 
be performed by the power of Jupiter, of Nep- 


tune, of Zolus, of Mars, of Venus, according 
w che mythology of the Weſt, is aſcribed in the 


X 2 - Eaſt 
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Eaſt to the agency of Agnte, the god of fire; 


Varoon, the god of oceans; . Vayoo, the god 
of wind; Cama, the god of a and va 
ane e Wee 5 rand” Wankel 
F et ignorance 5 3 of men hates 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
they aſcribed to them ſuch qualities and actions 
as, they deemed ſuitable to their character and 
functions. It is one of the benefits derived 
from true religion, that by ſetting before men 
a. ſtandard of perfect excellence, which they 
ſhould have always in their eye, and endeayour 
to reſemble, it may be ſaid to bring down virtue 
from heaven to earth, and to form the human 
mind after a divine model. In fabricating ſyſ- 
tems of falſe religion the procedure is direQly 
the reverſe, Men afcribe to the beings whom 
they have deified, ſuch actions as they them- 
ſelves admire and celebrate. The qualities of 
the gods who are the objects of adoration, are 
copied from thoſe of the worſhippers who bow 
down. before them; and thus many of the im- 
perfe&tions peculiar to men, have found admit- 
tance. into heaven. By knowing the adven- 
tures and attributes of any falſe deity, we can 
pronounce, with ſome degree of certainty, what 
mult haye been the late gf ſociety and manners. 
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lions, which, in more hes ee Rae. 
would be deemed a diſgrace. to human nature; 
it muſt have been when the earth was ſtill in- 
feſted with" deſtructive monſters, and münkind, 
under forms of government too feeble to afford 
them protection, were expoſed to the depreda- 
tions of lawleſs robbers,” or the cruelty of favage- 4 
| oppreſſors, that the well-known labdurs of 
/ Hercules, by which he was raiſed from earth 
to heaven, could have been neceſſary, or would 
have been deemed ſo highly meritorious.” The 
fame obſervation is applicable to the ancient 
mythology of India, Many of the adventures 
and exploits of the Indian deities are ſuited to 
the rudeſt ages of turbulence” and rapine. It 
was to check diſorder, to redreſs wrongs, and 
to clear the earth of powerful oppreſſbrs, that 
Viſhnou, a divinity of the higheſt order, is faid - 
to have become ſucceſſively incarnate, ' and to 
have + kits on carth | in various forms”, | 
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III. Tur character and functions of thoſe 
deities which ſuperſtition « created to itſelf a as ob- 


+44 +4 


reſemblance, the rites 'of their worſhip were 


every. where extremely fimilar. Accordingly, Y, 2s 


deities were diſtinguiſhed, either by ferocity of 
character or licentiouſneſs of conduct, it is ob- 


vious what ſervices muſt have been de moſt 
acceptable to them. In order to oonciliate the 
favour, or to appeaſe the wrath, of the 12 
faſts, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, and 
many of them: excruciating to an extreme: degree, 
were the means employed. Their altars were 


always bathed in blood, the moſt coſtly victim 
© were offered, whole hecatombs were ſlaughtered, 
even human facrifices were not unknown, and 

were held to be the moſt powerful expiations. 
In order to gain the good- will of the deities of 


the latter deſcription, recourſe was had to in- 


| ſtitutions of a very different kind, to ſplendid 


ceremonies, gay feſtivals, heightened by all the 


_ . pleaſures, of poetry, muſick, and dancing, but 


often terminating in ſcenes of indulgence too 


indecent; to be deſcribed. Of both theſe, in- 


ſtances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 


worſhip, . which I need not mention to my learned 
OAT; An In the Eaſt the ceremonial of ſuper. 
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ſlition is nearly.the ſame. Ahe ende vf ü 
Indians, though diſtinguiſhed; from the time 
when they became known. to the peqple of che 
Weſt, for. mildnefs, ſeem, in a more remote 
period, to have beea in a greater degree-fimilar 
to thoſe of other nations. Several of their 
deities vgre fierce) and aufil in their nature: 
and were; repreſented in their temples under the 
| moſt terrific forms. If y we did not know the 
inion of ſuperſtition over the human mind, 
we ſhould, hardly believe, that a ritul of worſhip 
ſuited to. the character of ſuch deities could have 
been eſtabliſhed among 2. gentle people. Every 
act of religion, performed in hondur of ſome 

of their gods, ſeems to have. been preſcribed by 
fear. Morrifications and: pehahces} ſo-zigorout; 
fo painful, and ſo long continued, that we read 


the accounts of them with aſtoniſſiment and 


horror, were multiplied... Repugnant as it 1 


to the feelings of an Hindoo, to ſhed the blobd | 


of any creature. that has life, many different ani. 
mals, even the moſt uſeful; the horſe and the co] 
were' offered up as victims 2 the altars of 
ſome of their gods; and what is ſtill more 
ſtrange, the Pagodas of: the Eaſt were polluted 
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as well as the temples of 
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the Weſte, Bur religious inſtitutiem; Ard 88. 
remonies of a leſs ſevere kind; were more 
adapted to the gefiius of a People, förffted, 11 
the extreme ſenſibility both f thbir mental 2 
corporeal frame, to un iimoderate Jove of pita. 
. fure: In nd part of che earttr Was &conmeRich 
between" the gratification" of ſenſual deſire" und 
the rices'of public religion, diſplayed” with mere 
' avowed” indeeeney than in India In every Pi. 
godai there was a band of women chef par * 
the ſervice of the idel honoured" there, 
voted ſrom their early years 0 le de 
for Which he Brahmins Preparcd then 
education which added ſo many — 5 
pliſhments- to their natural clartms, that” whit 
they gained by their \profligacy; often bronze 
no inconſiderable acceſſion to the revenue of the 
temple; In every function performed in the 
Pagodas, as as well as in every public proceſſion, 


it is the office of theſe women to dance before 
the, idol, and to ſing hymns in his praiſe; and it 
is, difficult to ſay, whether they "treſpaſs moſt 


3g2inſt+ decency. by the | geſtures they exhibit; 
aro hy the verſes which they regite! The walls 
55 e ann yo covtred ai paintings, in 
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a ftile no les indelicate'*; And in moe: 
receſs of the temple, for ie would be Wer to. 

Vir the findtuary, is placed the Lingam, ap 


emblem of productive Power too groſs. to be 
exp be eee N 
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may be "which ſupertiy on has adopted, or how 
pmhallowed. the "rites which, it ; preſcribes, the 


161 0 * 


former a 2 received in every gage and country 
Vith ug 1 aſſent, by, the great body of 
the people, a the latter abferved with ſeru- 


Pa.» 
©. 
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4 cxatineſ, In our reaſonings concert - 7. 
ing religious qpinions and practices which differ 
widely 1 rom our own, we are extremely apt to — | 
err, TOM been inſtructed gurſelves in tũe 1 
principles « of a religion, worthy i in every. reſpect 3 
of chat divine wiſdom by which they were. dic- 
tated, we frequently expreſs wonder at the cre- 
qulity of nations in embracing ſyſtems of belief 
which appear to us ſo directiy repugnant to right 
' * reaſon, and ſometimes ſuſpect that tenets ſo wild 
bi Rs, do not really gain credit with 
But experience may ſatisfy us, that 


it 


Z * 


E 260. Pretaee to : 
Code of Gentoo Laws, p. vi- | G | 


Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 1575: Voyage de Soakerin, 
* i. p. 441 175. Sketches, vol. i; p. 203, Hamilton's 
Trax; vol. i. i. p. 379. 
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neither our wonder er. ſulpicigns 55 ve | 


' fo unded. No article, of the 17 0 
called in queſtion, by thoſe. peo 
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3 
Europe with whoſe hiſtory w we Fra: Ee 


and no practice wh hich* it enjoined appgared iny 


proper to them. On the other hand, every 
opinion that tended to diminiſh. the fevegence 


1 2 19 ; 
of men for the gods of their country, or to 


Uenate them from their worlhip, 155 ated = 


the Greeks: AA Romans, 105 indi e 255 


451 modern mnt Þ > the tenets and rites of 
their anceftors, has been, if poſſible,” feilt greater, 
In no country, of which we have an ount, 
were precautions taken with ſo muck olicitüde, 
to place the great body of the people beyond 
the reach of any Mo tools to 53720 or, dil 


N upon any N inquiry, 3 the 

 varions occupations of active and laborious 
te, but any attempt to extend the ſphere of 
their knowledge was expreſsly prohibited If 
one of the Sooder caſt, by far the moſt numerous 
of the four into which the whole nation was 
divided, — to read any portion of the 


ſacred 
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faered books, in which all. the g knon 
in India is contained, he was ſeverely puniſhed; 
if he ven tured to get it by heart, he was put 
ae, e, 
of knowledge than the Brahmins have been 
pleaſed to teach, would be deemed not only 
preſumption. but impiety. Exen the higher - _ 
Caſts depended entirely for inſtruftion on the * "RE 
Brahmins, and could acquire no portion of Mt 
ſcience. but what they deigned to communicate. 
By means of this, a devout reverence. was uni- | 
verſally maintained for thoſe inſtitutions which 

mere conſidered as ſacred; and, though the 

faith of the Hindoos has been often. tried by 

ſevere petſecutions, excited by the bigotry. o of . 

their Mahomedan conquerors, no people e 

adhered with greater fidelity t to the tenets 5 

rites of their KW 5 6 1 


V. Wz may obſerve, 8 WEE 3 We” be 

philoſophy are diffuſed through any count, 
the ſyſtem of ſuperſtition i is ſubjected to a ſcru- 
tiny from which it was formerly enempt, aud 
opinions ſpread which imperceptibly diminiſh 
its influence over the minds of men. A free 

and full examination is always favourable to 7 


Cel of Gidizes Laws, & Sik. 6 8 MY 
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a but fatal to error. What is received i i 
implicit faith in ages of darkneſs, , will excite con- 
tempt or indignation in an enlightened period. 
The hiſtory of religion in Greece and Italy, 

the only countries of Europe Which, in ancient 
times, were diſtinguiſhed for their attainments 
in ſcience, confirms the truth of this obſervati 

"As ſoon as ſcience made ſuch progreſs in Greg 
as rendered men capable of diſcerning the wif- 
dom, the foreſight, and the goodneſs diſplayed 
In creating, preſerving, and governing the world, 
they muſt have perceived, that the character 
"of the divinities which were propoſed as the 
"objetts of adoration in their temples, could not 
entitle them to be conſidered as the preſiding 
powers in Nature. A poet might addreſs Ju- | 
piter as the father of gods · and men, who go- 
verned both by eternal laws; but, to a philoſo- 
pher, the ſon of Saturn, the ſtory of whoſe life 
is a ſeries of violent and licentious deeds, which 
would render any man odious or deſpicable, 
muſt have appeared altogether unworthy of 
that tation. The nature of the religious ſer- 
Vice celebrated in their temples muſt have been 
no leſs offenſive to an enlightened mind, than 
che character of the deities in honour of whom 
it was performed. Inſtead of inſtitutions, tend- 
ing to reclaim men from vice, to ſorm or to 
ſtrengthen habits of virtue, or to elevate the 


e Tots of. 5 mind 


mall find, that the obſervation which I have 


unmeaning ceremonies, or N rites, which, %. 7 5 
operated, with fatal influence, in been He: > 2-1 
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* is with, rimidiry, 8 3 .cintian,, ' .-+ 
das men venture to attack the eſtabſiſhed, Tee, - . 4 
ligion of their country, or to impugn opinions „ 
which; have been long held facred.. At firſt, | 3 
ſome philoſophers endeavoured, . by allegorical 
interpretations and refined comments, to ex- 
plain the popular mythology, as if it had been 
A, deſcription of the powers of nature, and of the 
various events and revolutions which take place 
in the ſyſtem of the material world, and St. = 
deavoured, by this expedient, to palliate many . Eh 4 
of its abſurdities. By degrees, bolder h. 7: | 


bs. 


concerning religion were admitted into the 
ſchools of ſcience. Philoſophers of enlarged. 5 
views, ſenſible of the impiety of the popular 
ſuperſtition, formed ideas concerning the per- 
ſections of one Supreme Being, the, Creator 5 
and Ruler of the univerſe, as juſt and rational. 1 
as have ever been attained by the unaſſiſted „ 
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Ir from Europe we now turn to Aſia, we 
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e upon die hiſtory of falſe religion holity 
true there. In India as well as in Greet, 


2 P by cultivating ſcience” that men were 


firſt led to examine and to entertain doubts with 


reſpect to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of ſuperſtition z 
and when we conſider the great difference be- 
tween the eccleſiaſtieal conſtitution (if 1 may 


: uſe that expreſſion) of the two countries, we are 
apt to imagine that the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem lay 


more open to examination in the latter than in 


| the former. In Greece there was not any dif. 


tin& race or order of men ſer apart for per- 
forming the functions of religion, or to ſerve 


a hereditary and intereſted guardians of its 


tenets and inſticutions. But in India the Brak- 
mins were born the miniſters of religion, and' 
they had an excluſive right of preſiding in alt 
the numerous rites of worſhip which ſuperſtition 
preſcribed as neceſſary to avert the wrath of 
Heaven, or to render it propitious. Theſe 
diſtinctions and privileges ſecured to them a' 


7 wonderful aſcendant over their countrymen ; and' 


eyery conſideration that can influence the human 


mind, the honour, the intereſt, the power of 
their order, called upon them to ſupport the 
. tenets, and to maintain the inſtitutions and 
rites, with which the preſervation of this aſ- 


cendant was ſo 2 A 


Bur 
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Bor as che ene perſons of the Cat 
_ devoted their Ives to the cultꝭvation of ſrience, 
che progreſs which they made in all the branelles 
of it (of whlen I have given ſome accdutity | 
was great, and enabled them to form füch 4 
juſt idea of the ſyſtem of nature, and of the 
power, "wiſdom and goodneſs diſplayed in the 
formation and government of i it, as elevated their 
minds above the popular ſuperſtition, and led 
| them to acknowledge and reverence” one Su- 
pteme Being, the Creator of all things (to 
« uſe: their O] expreſſions), and _ who 
dens e e 15 5 
Tus ihe lden which "_ Fazel, 05 ex- 
amined the opinions of the Brahmins with the 
greateſt attention and candour, gives of their 
theology. © They all,” fays he, believe in 
the unity of the Godhead, and although they x 
0 hold images in high veneration, it is only 
« becauſe they repreſent celeſtial beings, ' and 
« prevent the thoughts of thoſe who worſhip . 
them from wandering i.“ The ſentiments 
of the moſt intelligent Europeans who have 
viſited India, coincide perfectly with his, in re- 
ſpe& to this point. The accounts which Mr. 
Bernier received from the Pundits of a 
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« having [beſtowed upon this 
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tion, is preciſcly.the ſame, with, that given by Abu 
Fazel.*, Mr. Wilkins, better qualified perhaps 
than any European ever was to judge with rer 


| r this ſubje&, repreſents the learned Brah-- 


mins, of the preſent times as Theiſts, believers 


Fee in cand. f: one. ho- 
vereign Lord beingithe ſole object of their qevo: 


in eee of God. Of the ſame opinion i 
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3 M. Sonnerat, who reſided in- India {even years, 
in order to inquire into the manners, ſciences, 


and religion of the Hindoos . The Pundits, 
bay tranſlated the Code of Gentoo Laws, de- 
ec that it was the Supreme Being, Who, 
or by: his power, formed alb creatures of the 
ce animal, vegetable, and material world, from 


| ce the four elements of fire, water, air, and earth, 


« to be an ornament to the magazine of creation; 


cc and whoſe comprehenſive benevolence ſelected 
- «© man, the center of knowledge, to have do- 


« minion and authority over the reſt; and, 
favourite object 


te << judgment and-underſtanding, — him 1 
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toiftered) by the Mahomedan conquerars 7 


India as the Kuardians « of the national religion, 
have been To ſtudioully. depreſſed by their 


faratical, zeal, that the modern members of that 
order are as far inferior to their anceſtors in 
ſcience” as in power. It is from the writings 


of their ancient Pundits that they derive, -the 3 


moſt Uberal ſentiments which they entertain at 
preſent, and the wiſdom * for which they are 


now celebrated has been tranſmitted to them | 


230 ages very 8 f 


"Thar thi Adee is 3 founded y we are 


enabled to pronounce with certainty, as the 
moſt profound myſteries of Hindoo theology, 
concealed with the greateſt care from the body 
of the people, have been unveiled by the tranſ- 


lations from the Sanſkreet language lately pub- - 
iſhed. The Principal delign of the Baghvat- 


Geera, an epiſode i in the Mahabarat, a _ of 
thority in India, ſeems to han hour to eſtabliſh 
the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, . and 
from a juſt view. of the divine nature, to deduce 
an idea of what, worſhip will be moſt acceptable 
to a perfect Being. In it, amidſt much obſcure 
metaphy fical | diſcuſſion, ſome ornaments of 


fancy unſuited to our taſte, and ſome thoughts 


elevated to a tract of ſublimity into which, from 
ER T1 3 our 
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a our habits of reaſoning and judging, we vil 
find i it difficult to follow theme, we find de- 
e of the Supreme Vii SIO, 8 
P 1 have celebrated. Of theſe I Ps pa on 
produce one to which 1 formerly alluded, and 
refer .my readers for others to the work. inſel; 
ec 0 mighty Being,” ſays Arjoon, « who art 
e the prime Creator, eternal God of Gods, the 
« World's Manfion ! Thou art the Incor- 
e ruptible Being, diſtinct from all things tran- 
e ſent. Thou art before all Gods, the ancient 
« Pooroofh Li. e. vital ſoul], and the Supreme 
WW Supporter of the univerſe. . Thou knowelt 
« all things, and art'worthy to be known; thou 
«art the Supreme Manſion, and by thee, O 
* jinfinite Form, the univerſe was 
« abroad !—Reverence be unto thee before and 
ce -behind:; reverence be unto thee on all ſides ; ; 
0 chou who art all in all! Iufinite is thy 
_ * power and thy glory. Thou art the father 
ce, of all things, animate and inanimate. Thou 
« art the wiſe, inſtructor of the whole, worthy 
« to be adored. There is none like unto thee; ; 
« where, then, in the three worlds, is there one 
« above thee ? Wherefore I bow down; and, 
* wich my body proſtrate Upon wr rr craye 


=_ Me. Haſtings' 8 Letters pref to the bach 
Geeta, p. mn 3 1 
- a 2 AD N ; f "= b cc thy 


A 


te thy wercy, Lord! worthy! to | 
r for thou ſhouldeſt bear wich me, even as a 
« father with his ſon," A friend with his friend, 


« 4 lover with his beloved.“ A deſcription | 


of the Supreme Being is given in one of the | 


facred books of the Hindoos, from which it i is 
evident- what were the general ſentithents of 
the learned Brahmins concerning the divine 


nature and perſections: As God is immaterial, 


« he is above all conception; as he is inviſible, 
« he can have no ſorm; but from what we 
« behold. of his works, we may conclude, that 
« he is eternal; omnipotent, in * Tg 
4 and; mt Fort SUE UA 
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Deity, the public ſervice in the Pagodas muſt | . 


have appeared to be an idolatrous worſhip of 
images, . by a ſuperſtitious multiplication of fri 


volous or immoral rites; and they muſt have 
ken that it was only by ſanctity of heart, and 


purity of manners, men could hope to gain 


the approbation of a Being perfect in goodneſs. 
This truth Veias labours to inculcate in the 
Mahabarat, but with the prudent reſerve,” and 


artful precautions, natural to a Brahmin, ſtudious 


either co offend his countrymen, nor co dirhiniſh 


* e p · 945 95. « Dow's iter. p- xl. 
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the influence of his on order. His/ideas con- 
cerning the mode of worſbipping.the; Deity, are 
explained in many ſtriking paſſages of che poem; 


but owilling to multiply quotations, L. ſatisfy 
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Fr 
difficult (according to an chſervation in the 
Mahabarat) an inwiſbie path is to corpoeal 
beings, it is evident chat tlie Hindoos muſt hive 
_ . attained an high degree of improvement Beſore 
their ſentiments roſe ſo far perior' wo? che po- 
pular ſuperſtition of their country. The dif. 
ferent ſtates of Greece had ſubſiſted long, and 
had made conſiderable ptogreſa in reſmement, 
belſore the errors of ; falſe; religion began. to bt 
detected. It was not untib the age af Socrates, 
OO eren Gere, 
bis diſeiples, that principles adverſe to che 
tenets of che e ſuperſtition were much 
rated o nat ere, 10 It 0 

Naldo ni B 95 5H 4 1 eng 3d; 

A LONGER: period: of time elepſed before: he 
Bene a nation of warriors and ſtateſmen, 


vere enlightened by ſcience, . or venture upon 


any eee concerning: the objects ar 
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the rites of: worſhip authorized by their n 


tors. But in India the happy effects uf progreſs 


in ſcience were much more early ronſpictous; 


Without adopting the wild coinputadens of 
Indian” chronology, according to which} the 
Malubarat was conpoſed- above bir chdufind 
years ago; we muſt allow, that it is a work! af 

jery great Antiquity; and che author of it diſco vers? 


e with the principles of theology, of 


morals, and of metaphyſics, more juſt and rational, 
„%% OT WC INI 
Na tation Whole cas tn core ION. 
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FOE” dhable we the init powers of the 
funiah mind to form an adequate idea of the 
perfetions and operations of the Supreme Being, 


that in all the theories concerning them, of the 
moſt eminent philofophers in the moſt en- 
lighteried nations, we find a lamentable mixture 
of ignorance and error. From theſe the Brah- 
mins were not more exempt than the ſages of . 


other countries. As they held that the fyſtem 


of nature was not only originally arranged by 2 


the power and wiſdom of God, but that every 


event which happened was brought about by 
his immediate intetpoſition, and as they could 
ngt comprehend how a being could act in any 
place unleſs where it was preſent, they ſuppoſed 


the Deity to be a vivifying principle diffuſed 
TY through 


„ 


. 
— * 
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through the whole creation, an: univerſal ſoul 


ligent nature, particularly the ſouls of men, 


they ganceived to be portions ſeparated from 


this great. ſpirit!, to which, after fulfilling their 


deſtinx on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
of, purity, they would. be again re- united. In 
arder ro efface the ſtains wich which a ſoul, during 


its reſidence on carth,;-has been defiled, by the 


indulgence of ſenſual and corrupt appetites, they. 


taught that it muſt paſs, in a long ſucceſſion of 


tranſmigrations, through the bodies of different 
animals, until, by what it ſuffers and what it 


earns in the various forms of its exiſtence, it 


Mall be ſo thoroughly refined from all pollution | 
as to be rendered meet for being abſorbed, into 


. the diyine eſſenge, add returns like a drop inta 
that unbounded ocean from which, it originally 
ſued, Theſe, doctrines of the Brahmins, con- 


cernipg the Deity, as the ſoul. which pervades = 
all dar giving actiyity and vigour to every 


part of it, as well as the final re- union of all 
intelligent creatures to their primeval ſource, 


Pg, F perſedly 3 with the tenets. of che Stoica| 


. | Bghvat-Geeth, | p. Ko 8. 25. bene, tom. i, 
Pe M 2h run, Ft 

* Dow's Diſſert- p. xliii. 13-339 | 
oy de Sonnerat, 1 i. p. 192+ 200. Baabe, 
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School. It is remarkable, chat er having: 
obſerved a near reſemblance in the moſt ſublime 
- ſentiments of their moral doctrine, we mould 
likewiſe diſcover ſuch a fimilariry i in the errors. A 
of mes r theological ſpeculations”, para | 


DF 1 145 * \ 
* 


enn 


TuE human mind, hoyever, 2 deſtitute. Eons = 


of ſuperior ' guidance, | is apt to fall into a prac- 


cating what they had diſcovered to the people, | 


tical error with reſpect to religio n, of a tendency 


ſtill more dangerous. When philoſophers, by. 
their attainments in ſcience, began to acquire 
ſuch juſt ideas of the nature and perfections ol 
the Supreme Being, as convinced them that 
che popular ſyſtem of ſuperſtition was not only . 8 


abſurd but impious, they were fully aware of all 


the danger which might a ariſe from. communi- 


incapable of comprehending the force of thoſe 
reaſons which had frayed: with them f and ſo 
zealouſly attached to eſtabliſhed opinions, as to 
revolt againſt any attempt to detect theit falſe- | 


hood. ' Inſtead, therefore, of allowing any ray of 
that knowledge which illuminated their own. 
minds to reach them, they formed A theory to 


juſtify their own conduct, and to prevent the 
darkneſs of that cloud which hung over the 
minds of their below men from being eyer dic. 


A x Lipfij Phyſiol. Stvicpr. lib. j i, diſſert. "vil, Ii. Be- 


Decay Antgninus, Epittetus, paſlim, 


Y 4 pelled, 
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r | 


their condition ta remain in ignoxance, . they 
were to be kept in order by deluſion, and allured 


to do what is right, or deterred from Venturing 
upon what is wrong, by the hope of thoſe i ima- 


ginary rewards which ſuperſtition promiſes, and 


the dread of thoſe puniſhments which it threatens, 
In confirmation of this, I might quote the doc- 
trine of moſt of the philoſophic ſects, and pro- 


rod the words of almoſt every eminent Greek 


and Roman writer, It will be ſufficient, how- 


ever, to lay before my readers a remarkable paſ- 


ſage in Stabo, to whom I have been, ſo often 
indebted in the courſe of my reſearches, and 
who was no leſs qualified to judge with reſpect 
to the political opinions of his contemporaries, 
than to deſctibe the countries which they in- 
habixed. , * What is marvellous in fable, is em- 


of ployed, „ fays he, ee ſometimes to pleaſe, and 


& ſometimes to inſpire. terror, and both theſe. 


« are of uſe, not only with children, but with 


o perſons of mature age. To,children, we. pro- 
\« poſe delightful fictions, in order to encourage 
cc them to act well, and ſuch as, are terrible, 


40 in order to reſtrain them Som, evil. . Thus 
« when men are united, i in ſociety, they are in- 
« cited to what is laudable, by hearing the poets 


. celebrate the en ions of fabulous 


cc ſtory, 


io | 
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1 ſtory. ſuch as the labours of Waste and 
1e. Theſeus, in reward for Which they are nom 

e hogoured as divinities, or by beholding their: 
* illuſtrious deeds/ exhibited o: public view in 


« painting and ſculpture. On the other hands 
« they are deterred from: vice, when the puniſh- 


ments inſlicted by che gods upon evil-doers 


0 are related, and threats are denounced againſt FT 


t them in awful words, or repreſented by fright- 
« ful figures, and when men helieve chat theſe, 
« rhreats. have been really executed upon the 

« guilty. For it is impoſſible to conduct wo- 


1 men and the groſs. multitude, . and to, render 


60 them holy, pious, and upright, by the pre- 
« cepts of reaſon and philoſophy ; ſuperſtition, 


«. or. the fear of the gods, mult. be called in 


« aid, the influence of which is founded on 
- « fictions and prodigies, | For the thunder of, 


cc, Jupiter, the, gis of Minerva, the trident of; 
, Neptune, the corches and ſnakes of the ed 5 


4 the ſpear of che gods, adorned with. 1vy,.and: 
«the, whole ancient theology, are all bs; 
cc Which the legiſlators whg formed the e 


« conſtitution of ſtates employ as A nee 


cc overawe the mon and n Au 


. Lens of; the eds of Rurope 
vere precip the fame TIPS the Brahmins? 
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bad adopted in India, and according to which 


had an excluſive cight to read the facred books, 
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they regulated their conduct with feſpect to 
the great body of the people. As their order 


to: cultivate! and to teach ſcience;” they could 
more effectually prevent alt who were not mem- 


bers of it from acquiring any portion of inform- 
ation beyond what they were pleaſed to impart. 
When the free circulation of Knowledge is not 


circumſcribed by ſuch reſtrictions,” the whole 


community derives benefit from every new ac- 


quiſition in - ſcience, the influence of Which, 
both upon ſentiment and conduct, extends * | 


ſenſibly from che few to the many, from the 
learned to the ignorant. But wherever the do- 
minion of falſe religion is completely eſtabliſhed, 


the body of the people gain nothing by the 


greateſt improvements in knowledge. Their 
philoſophers conceal from them, with the utmoſt 
ſolieitude, the truths which they have diſcovered, 
and labour to ſupport that fabric of ſuperſtition 


which it was their duty to have overturned, 
They not only enjoin others to reſpect tlie re- 

ligious rites preſcribed by the laws of their 
country, but conform to them in their on 


practice, and, with every external appearance 
of reverence and de votion, bow down before 


the altars of deities, who muſt inwardly be the 
7g of their contempt. | Inſtead of reſembling 


1 | 
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| en with which they have: aluiys.! Ihn 
cated to their fellow - men the knowledge of 
thoſe important truths, with which their own 

minds were. enlightened and rendered happy, 
the ſages of Greece, and the Brahmins of India, 
carried on with ſtudied artiſice, a ſcheme of 
deceit, and, according to an emphatic expreſſion; * 
of an inſpired writer, they detained. the truth in 
unrighteouſneſs *, They knew and approved 
what was true, but among the reſt vf mankind. | 
they laboured to ene nach to perpetuate. 
n „ i 
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| lich I originally propoſed to examine, and ' 
have endeavoured to. diſcover the ſtate. of the. 
inhabitants of India with reſpect to each of them. 

If I had aimed at nothing elſe than to. deſcribe 
the civil policy, che arts, the ſciences, and, re- 
ligious inſtitutions of one of the moſt. ancient 
and moſt numerous race of men, that alone 
would have led me into inquiries and diſcuſſions 
both curious and inſtructiye. I own, however, ä 
that 1 haye all, along kept in view an object 
more indereſting, as well as of greater import- 
ance, and entertain hopes, that if the accaut 
_ ads given of the a and high »Civi- 
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— and of the wonderful progreſs 
cl its inhabitants in elegant arts and uſeſul ſci- 


ence, ſhall be received as juſt and well eſtabliſhed/ 
it may have ſome influence upon the behaviour 

of Europeans | towards- that” people. Unfor- 
_ tunately for the human ſpecies, in whatever 


quarter of the globe the people of Europe have 


acquired dominion, they have found the inhabit- 

ants not only in à ſtate of ſociety and improve 
ment far inferior to their own, but different in 
their complexion, and in all their habits of Ife. 


Men in every ſtage of their career are ſo fitif. 


\ fied with the progreſs made by the community 
cf Which they are members, chat it becomes 


to them 4 ſtandard of perfection, and they arc“ 


agpt to regard people, whoſe condition is not 
ſimilar, with contempt, and even averfion. In 


_ Aﬀriea-and America, the diffimilitude is ſo con- 
' ſpicuous, chat, in the. pride of their ſuperiority; 


Europeans thought themſelves entitled to reduce 


the natives of the former to ſlavery, and to ex- 


terminate thoſe of tlie latter. Even in India, 
though far advanced beyond the two other 


quarters of the globe in improvement, the co- 


ur of the inhabitants, their effeminate ap- 


Pearunde, their unwurlike ſpirit; the wild extrava- 
geagee of their religious tenets and ceremonies, 

and many other circumſtances, confirmed Eu- 
en in ſuch an opinion of their own pre- 
ttosssvig 3 | eminence, 


— 
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eminence, es they have always: viewed-aid 
treated them as an inferior race of men- 
would it be if any of the four European na 
who: have, ſucceſfively, acquired. extenfive os 
ritories and power in India, /could altogether 
vindicate itſelf from having acted in this manner: 
Nothing, however, can have a more direct and 
powerful tendency to inſpire Europeans, Proud 
of their own ſuperior attainmenits in policy, 
ſeie nee, and arts, with proper ſentiments 00 
cerning the people of India, and to teach them 
a due regard for their natural righes as nen, 
than their being accuſtomed, not oily to con 
ſider the Hindoos of the preſent times as 4 
knowing and ingenious race of men, but to view | 
them as deſcended from anceſtors who had 
attained to a very high degree of improve- 
ment, many ages before the leaſt ſtep towards 
civilization had been taken in any part of Eu- 
rope. It was by an impartial and candid in- 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor 
Akber was led to conſider. the Hindoos as no 
leſs entitled to protection and favour than his 
other ſubjects, and to govern them with ſuch 
equity and mildneſs, as to merit from a grateful 

people the honourable appellation of « The 
Guardian of Mankind.” It was from athorough 
knowledge of their character and acquirements,. 
that his Vizier Abul Fazel, with a liberality of 
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mind uncxampled: among \Mahonedans, prd⸗ 


nouneces an high encomium on the virtues of 


the Hindoos, botir as individuals and as mem- 
bers of ſociety, and celebrates their attainments 
in arts and ſciences of every kind *, If I might 
preſume to hope that the [deſcription which I 


haye given of the manners and inſtitutions of | 


the people of India could: contribute in the 
ſmalleſt degree, and with the moſt remote in- 
fluence, to render their character more re- 
ſpectable, and their condition more happy, I 


ſhall cloſe my literary labours with the ſatisfaction 


of thinking that I lere not lived or written i 
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C RE DULITY and e, are two oppoſite ex- 
amining the events which, are faid to have happened 
in the early ages of antiquity, Without MIS 
any ſuſpicion of a propenſity to the latter of theſe, I 
may be allowed to entertain doubts concerning tha 
expedition of Seſoſtris into India, and his conqueſt 
of that country. — 1. Few facts in ancient hiſtory 
ſeem to be better eſtabliſhed, than that of the early 
averfion of the Egyptians to a ſea-faring life. Even 
the power' of deſpotiſm cannot at once change the 
ideas and manners of a nation, eſpecially when theß 
have been confirmed by long habit, and rendered 
facred by the fanction of religion. That Seſoſtris, 
in the courſe of a few years, ſhould have fo entirdly 
overcome the prejudices of a ſuperſtitious people, 2s 
to be able to fit out four hundred ſhips of force 
* 4% 15 of Far” 1 g 5 in 


NOTES AND I Ls TRATIO Ns. 
in the Arabian Gulf, beſides another flect which he 
had in the Mediterranean, appears to be extremely 
improbable. Armaments of ſuch magnitude would 
require the utmoſt efforts of a great and long eſtabliſhed 


maritime power,—2. It is remarkable that Heros 
dotus, who enquired with the moſt perſevering dili- 


gence into the ancient hiſtory of Egypt, and who re- 


ceived all the information concerning it which the 


prieſts of Memphis, Heliopolis „ and Thebes, could 


communicate, Herodot. edit. Weſſelingij. lib. ii. c. 3, 


although he relates the hiſtory of Seſoſtris at ſome 
length, does not mention his conqueſt of India. Lib. ii, 
c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was invented 


in the period between the age of Herodotus and that 
of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receive a par- 


ticular detail of the Indian expedition of Seſoſtris. 
His account reſts entirely upon the authority of the 
Fgyptian prieſts; and Diodorus himſelf not only 


gives it as his general opinion, © that many things 
* which they related, flowed rather from a defire 


4 60 promote the honour of their country, than from 


« attention to truth,” lib. i. p- 34. edit. Weſſelingij, 
Amſt. 1746; but takes particular notice that the 
Egyptian prieſts, as well as the Greek writers, differ 
widely from one another in the accounts which they 

1 of che actions of Seſoſtris, lib. i i. p. 62.——. 
| of Seſoſtris he had ftudicd to ſelect what appeared to him 
moſt probable, and moſt. agreeable. to the monuments 
of that monarch {till remaining, in Egypt, he has ad- 
mitted into his narrative many marvellous. circum- 
ſtances, which render the whole extremely ſuſpicious, 
The father of Seſoſtris, as he relates, collected all the 


male 


— . 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATTONS. 
male children who were born in Egypt on the ſame 
day with his ſon, in order that they might be educatedy” - 
wgether with kim, conformable to a mode which he pre- 
fcribed, with a view of preparing them as proper inſtru- 

ments to Carty into exerutlon the great undertakings 8 
for which he deſtined Seſoſtris. Accordingly, when 
Seſoſtris ſet out upon his Indlan expedition, which, 
from circumſtances mentioned by Diodorus, muſt 
have been about the fortieth year of his age, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred of his youthful affociates are faid 

to have been {till alive, and were entruſted with high 
command in his army. But if we apply to the'S= 
amination of this ſtory the certain principles of po- 
litical arithmetic, it is evident, that if one thouſand 
ſeven hundred of the male children born on the ſame 
day with Seſoſtris were alive when his great gapedi- 
tion commenced, the number of children born in 
Egypt on each day of the year muſt have been at 
leaſt ten thouſand, and the population of the kingdom 
muſt have exceeded fixty millions; Goguet YOrigine 
des Loix, des Arts, &c. tom. li, p. 12, &. A number 
far beyond the bounds of credibility, in a kingdom 
which, from the accurate calculations of M. D'Anville, 
Memoite ſur VEgypte Anc. et Moderne, p. 23, &c. 
does not contain more than two thouſand one hundred 
| Tquare leagues of habitable country. Decline and Fall 
of the Rom. Emp. vol. v. p. 348. Another marvellous 
particular is the deſcription, of a ſhip of cedar, four 
huntred and ninety feet in length, covered on the 
outſide with gold, and on the inſide with filver, which 
Seſoſtris conſecrated to the deity who was the chief 
object of worſhip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such 
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too 18 the account he gives of the Egyptian army, FRO 
which, beſide ſix hundred thouſand infantry, and 


twenty-four: thouſand cavalry, there were twenty. 


ſeven thouſand armed chariots. Ibid. p- 64.—4. Theſe 
and other Particulars, appeared. ſo far to exceed the 
bounds of probability, that the ſound; ungerſtanding , 
of Sabo the geographer, rejected, without heſſtation, 
the accounts. of the Indian expedition of Seſoſtris; 
and he not only aſſerts, in the moſt explicit terms, 
that this monarch never entered India, lib. xv. p. 100). 


C. ae. Caſaub. Aol 1797; Le but he ranks. what has 


with the fabulo hus and ene 
p- 1003. IF: "200g. B. The philoſophical -Hiſtogjan 
of Alexander the: Great ſeems to have entertained the 


fame ſentiments with reſpect to the exploits of Seſoſtris 


in Ina. Hiſt. Ind. c. 5. Arrian, Exped. Alex. edit. 
Groovy. 1. Bat. 1 704.—What ſlender information 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had 
reeeived, ſeems to have been an not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Perfians, lib. iii. c. 105, which 
renders it probable, that in his time there, was little 
intercourſe between Egypt. and India. IF Reland be 
well founded in his opinion, that hana te of the words 
mentioned by ancient authors as In 5 are really 
Perſian, we may conclude that there w early 

intercourſe between Perſia and India, of Ane 620 

any trace remains in hiſtory. Reland. Diftert. de Ve 

teri Lingus Indic. ap. e Mel vol. i. p: 29 | 
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Warn we deutsche extent and effects of th 
Phenician commerce, th ſranty information .concery« 
ing it which we receive from ancient writers muſt, on 
a firſt view, appear ſurpriſing. But when we recol- 
lect that all the Greek Hiſtorians, (Herodotus ex- 
cepted,) who give any account. df the Pheriicians, pub- 
liſhed their works long after the deſtruction of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great, we will ceaſe to wonder at 
their not having entered into minute details with''te- 
ſpect to a trade which was then removed to ne ſeats} . 
and carried on in other channels. But the power and 
opulence of Tyre, in the proſperous age of its com- 
merce, muſt have attracted general attention. n the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, who floutiſhed two hundred 
and ſixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moſt partieular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranſactions that is to be found ih any 
ancient writer, and which conveys, at the ſame time, 
a magnificent idea of the extentire power of chat fs. 
Ch. N N rv. FS "= AR 
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Tas account bee et us Wee t the Peres 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious, and ſeems to have 
been copied from ſome public record, which had been 
communicated to him. According to it, the Perſian 
* divided into twenty ſatrapys, 1 

| \ 2 2 


- 


7 Memoir, has traced, from very imperfe& materials, 


' gient and modern geography of that country. His 


that firm foundation on which tk Britiſh empire in 


theſe I muſt refer my readers. Nor are they to con- 


- © "NOTES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS« 
. ments. The tribute levied from each is ſpecified, 


amounting in all to 14,560 Kikboan talents, which Dr, 
Arbuthnot reckons to be equal to 23807;4371. ſterling 
. money; a ſum extremely ſmall for the revenue of the 
Great King, and which ill accords with many facts 
concerning the riches, eee and 9 80 of the 
" Font occur in ancient _— | 


4 
. a 


: 


EY vorz w. -Cucirs L p. 18. 
1 18 in . ſecond . & his 


the routes by which Alexander, 'Tamerlane, and Na- 
dir Shah penetrated into India, with a degree of ac- 
curacy which does honour to his diſcernment, and 
diſplaſs the ſuperiority of his knowledge in the an- 


reſearches he has illuſtrated by an additional map. To 


ſder his laborious inveſtigation merely as an object 
of cuxioſity; the geography of that fertile and extenſive 
region-of India, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Parjab, 
with which we are at preſent little acquainted, .may 
ſoon become very intereſting. If, In the one hand, 


India ſeems to be eſtabliſhed, by the ſucceſsful termi- 
nation of the late war, remains unſhaken ; if, on the , 


other hand, the-Seiks,- a confederaey of ſeveral inde- 
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pendent ſtates, ſhall continue to extend their domi - 


nions with the ſame rapidity that they have advanced 


1 5 8 


ſince the beginning of the current centuryz—it is highly 


probable that the e commercial Pirie of the 


een * - one 


* 
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one people, and the martial ardour: of tlie W e 

ſtill retain the activity and ardour natural to men ian 
the early ſtages of ſocial union, may give riſe ib 
events of the greateſt moment. The frontiers of the 

two ſtates: are approaching gradually nearer and nearer 
to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weſtern bank of the river. Jumnak, 


| while thoſe of the Nabob of Oude ſtretch along itz 
_ eaſtern bank. This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the 


Eaſt India Company, is ſupported-by a brigade of the 
une. army, conſtantly ſtationed on his weſtern fron- 
Ren. Mem. Introd. p. exvi. In a poſition fo eon- 
pa rivalry for power, interference of intereſt, and 
innumerable other cauſes of jealouſy and diſpord, can 


+ hardly fail of terminating, ſooner or later, in open hoſti- 


lity, - The Seiks poſſeſs the whole Soubah of 
the principal part of Moultan, and the weſtern” r 
of Delhi. The dimenſions "of this tract are about 
400 Britiſh miles from N. W. to S. E., varying in 
breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their capital city is 
Lahore. Little is known concerning their govern= 


ment and political maxims z but they are repreſented 


as mild, In their mode of making war, they ate 
unqueſtionably ſavage and cruel. Their army conſiſts 
almoſt entirely of horſe 3 of which they can bring at 
leaſt, 100, ooo into the field. Maj. Ren. Mem. 2d 


edit. Introd. p. exxi, exxii. and j p. 368. See alſo Mr, 
* OI 2d edit. vol. ii. N. W Kc. | 
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NOE V. Sect. Et p. 20. 's 


1 is furpriſing that Alendader did not de in 
n 1 contiguous to India, ſuch an aceount of 
2 3 6 
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the periodical rains in that country, ab te ſhey kim 


the: improptiety of carrying on military operations 


chere - while theſe continued. His expedition into 


India commenced towards the end ef Spring, Arrian, 
lib. ir. c. 22. when the rains were already begun in 
the mountains from which all the rivers in the Panjab 


flow, and of courſe they muſt hare been conſiderabiy 


ſwelled before he | arrived on their banks. Rennell, 


p. 268.— He paſſed. the Hydaſpes at Rlidſfummer, 
about the height of the rainy ſeaſon. In u country 


through which ſo many large rivers run, an army on 
ſexxice at this time of the year muſt have ſuffered 
greatly. An accurate deſcription of the nature of the 
rains and inundations in this part of India, is given 


by. Arrian, lib. v. c. 9.3 and one ſtill fuller may be 


Found ip Strabo, lib. xv. 1013 At was of What they 

ſuffered by theſe that Alexander's ſoldiers: complained, 
Sträbo, lib, xv. 1021. D.; and not without reaſon, 28 
it had rained indeſſuntly during ſeventy days, Diod, 


Sicul. xvii, c. 94-—A. circumſtance 'which marks the 


accuracy with which Alexander's officers had attended 
to every thing in that part of India, deſerves notice. 
Ariſtobulus, in his Journal, which I have mentioned, 


obſerves that, though. heavy rains fell in the moun- 


tains, and in the country near to them, in the plains 
below not fo much as a ſhower fell. Strabo, lib. xv. 
1013. B. 1015. B. Major Rennell was informed by 
a perſon of character, who had reſided in this diſtrict 
of India, which i is now ſeldom viſited by Europeans, 
that during great part of the 8. W, monſoon, or at 


jeaſt in the months of July, nk and part of 


Beptember, which is the rainy ſeaſon in moſt other 
85 of India, the ä in the Delta of the 
* Indus 


I 
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; very near the ſea. Indeed, very few ſhowers fall 0 
during the whole ſeafon. Captain Hamilton relates, 
that when he viſixed Tattagno-rain had fallen for three 
years before. Memoirs, pd ags.— Tamerlane, who, 
by the vicinity of the ſeat of his gavernment to India, 
had-the means of being well. informed concerning be 
nature of the country, avoided the error of Alexander, 
and made his Indian campaign during the: dry ſeaſon. 
As Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India, A. D. 
1738, and in his returu next year, matched through 
the ſame countries with Alexander, andinearly in the 
ſame line of direction, nothing can gite a more ſtri - 
king idea of the perſevering ardour of the; Macedonian 
conqueror, than the deſcription of the difficulties 
which Nadir Shah had to ſurmount, and the hard- 
ſhips which his army endured. Thoughi poſſeſſed of | 
abſolute power and immeuſe wealth, and diginguiſhed 
no leſs by great talents than long experience. in the 
conduct of war, he had the moxtification to loſe. a a 
great part of his troops in croſling the rivers, of the 


Panjab, in penetrating through the mountains to the 


north of India, and in conflicts with the fierce natives 
inhabiting the countries which ftretch from the 
banks, of the Oxus to, the frontiers of Perſia, An 
intereſting account of his retreat and ſufferings is given 
in the „Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreen, a Caſhme- 


fy. of r who ſerved i in his Fe ; 


121 va Fd * 10 1 


pond „ Ner- 'Szer. I. p. 22. 


. 1 14411 11.417704 ore 6 „ 


Tur a fleet ſo numerous mould hd 1 collected 


wn fuck + hare: time, is apt to appear, at firſt ſight, 
2 4 nn 
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| Incredible. Arrian, however, aſſures us, that in ſpe; 
cifying this number, he followed Ptolemy, the ſon . of 
Lagus, whoſe: authority he oonſidered to be of tha 
greateſt weight, lib. vi. C. 3. But as the Panjab 
country is full of navigable rivers, on which all -the 
intercourſe. among the natives - was carried, on, it 
abounded with veſſels ready conſtructed to the con- 
queror's hands, ſo that he might eaſily. collect. that 
number, If we could give eredit to the acrount of 

the invaſion of India by Semiramis, no fewer than 
four thouſand veſſels were aſſembled in the Indus to 
oppoſe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. C. 74. It ig 
remarkable that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded 
India, a fleet was collected on the Indus to oppoſe 
him, conſiſting of the ſame number of veſſels. We 
learn from the Aygen Akbery, that the inhabitants of 
this part of India ſtill continue to carry on all their * 
communication with each other by water; the inha- 
bitants of the Circar of Tatta alone have not leſs than 
forty thouſand veſſels of various water Vert 

7. 143. 3 b, 


L. theſe | att = are taken FO: the Indian 
Hiſtory of Arrian, a work different from that already 
mentioned, and one of the moſt curious treatiſes 
tranſmitted to us from antiquity. The firſt part of it 
conſiſts of extracts from the account given by Near- 
chus of the climate and ſoil of India, and the man- 
ners of the natives. The ſecond contains that officer's 
journal of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus to 
; he bottom of the | Perſian ates The peruſal of it 


a6 „ gives 
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gives riſe to ſeveral obſervations.—1./It is remarkable. 
chat neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, nor. Ariſtobulus, 

nor even Arrian, once mention the voyage of Seylax. 
This could not proceed from their being unacquainted | 
with it, for Herodotus was a, favourite author in the 
bands of every Greek who had any pretenſions ta 
literature. It was probably occaſioned by the reaſons 
which they had to diſtruſt the veracity of Seylax, of 
which I haye already taken notice. Accoxdingly, in a 
' ſpeech which Arrian puts into the mouth of Alexan- 
der, he aſſerts that, except Bacchus, he was the firſt 
who, had paſſed the Indus; which implies, that he diſ- 
believed what is related concerning Scylax, and was 
not acquainted. with what Darius Hyſtaſpes is ſaid ta 
have donę in order to ſubject that part of India to the 
Perſian crown, . Arrjan, vii. c. 10. This opinion is 
confirmed by. Megaſthenes, who reſided a conſiderable 
time in India. He aſſerts that, except Bacchus and 


Hercules, (to whoſe fabulous expeditions Strabo is 


aſtoniſhed that he ſhould have given any credit, 
lib. xv. p. 1007, D.) Alexander was the firſt who had 
invaded India; Arrian, Hiſt. Indic. c. 5. We are 

informed by Arrian, that the Aſſacani, and . 
people who poſſeſſed that country, which is now 
called the kingdom of Candahar, paid tribute, firſt ta 
the Aſſyrians, and afterwards to the Medes and Per- 
ſians; Hiſt. Indic. c. 1. As all the fertile provinces 
on the north-weſt of the Indus were - anciently 
reckoned to be part of India, it is probable that what 
was levied from them is the ſum mentioned in the 
tribute roll, from which: Herodotus drew his account 
of the annual revenue of the Perſian empire, and that 
none of the provinces to the ſouth of the Indus were 
ar ever 


* 2 
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ever ſubject to che kings of Perßa 2. This voyage 
of Nearchus affords Tome ſtriking inſtances of the im- 


6& Knowledge ' which the aneients had of any 
_ navigation different from that to which they were ac 
cuſtomed in the Mediterranean. "Though the enter. 
_ priling genius and enlarged views of Alexandet 
prompted him to attempt opening an intereourſe by 

| fea between India and his Perſian dominions, yet both 
he and Nearchus knew ſo little of the ocean which 
they wiſhed to explore, as to be apprehenſive that it 


might be found impoſſible to navigate it, on account 


of impervious ſtraits; or other obſtacles. 'Hift. Indic; 
c. 20. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleet arrived 
near the mouth of the Indus, the aſtoniſhment excited 
by the ee flow and ebb of tide in the In- 
dian ocean, a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with 


which Alexan er and his ſoldiers were upacquainted; 


lib. vi. c. 19. is another proof of their ignorance in 


maritime ſcience.” Nor is there any reaſon to be ſur- 


priſed at their aſtoniſhment, as the tides are hardly 
| perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which the 
- knowledgg of the Greeks and Macedonians did not 
extend, For the fame reaſon, - when the Romans 
carried their victorious arms into the countries ſituated 
on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the ſeas that communi- 


cate with it, this new phenomenon of the tides was an | 


objelt of wonder and terror to them. Cæſar deſcribes 
he amazement of his ſoldiers at a ſpring- tide, which 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Bri- 
tain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance with 
Which they were unacquaiited; Bell. Gallic. lib. iv. 


c. 29. The tides on the coaſt near the mouth of the 


Indus are remarkably high, and the effects of them 


very 
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very great/ eſpecially that ſudden and abtupt inffus'& 
the tide into the mouths of rivers or narrow ſtrairs 
which is known in India by the name of The Bore, and 
is accurately deſcribed by Major Nennell, Introd. ANV. 
Mem. 278. In the Periplus Maris Etythrei, 265 
theſe high tides are mentioned, and the deſe cript nh of | 
them nearly reſembles that of the Bore. Ay ve 
 spgerated account of the tides in the Indian ETA is 
given'by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. ib. xiii. c. 25, "Major Ren- 
nell feems to think, that Alexander and his == 
could not be fo entirely unacquainted with the phen 
menon of the tides, as Herodotus had EY)! the 
_ & that in the Red Sea there was a regular ebb 
and flow of the tide every day;“ Tib. ii. c. 13. This 
is all the explanation of that phenomenon, given. by | 
| Herodotus. But among the ancients, there occur in- 
ſtances of inattention to facts, related by reſpectable 
authors, which appear ſurpriſing in modern times. 
| Though Herodotus, as T have j full now obſerved, gave 
an account of the voyage performed by Scylax at con- 
ſiderable length, neither Alexander, nor his Hiſtorians, 
take any notice of that event. I ſhall afterwards have 
occaſion to mention a more remarkable inſtance of the 
inattention of later writers to an accurate deſcription 
which Herodotus had given of the Caſpian ſea. From 
' theſe, and other ſimilar inſtances which mi t bare 
been produced, we may conclude, that the Mig t men» 
tion of the regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red 
Sea, is not a' ſufficient reaſon for rejecting, : as, inere - 
dible, Arrian's account of the ſurpriſe of Alexanders 
ſoldiers when they firſt beheld the extraordinary effects 
of the tide at the mouth of the Indus. 3. The 
courſe of N earchus s voyage, che 8 tho 
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THE ZW: 
crecks,. the. rivers, the cities, the mountains, which e 
came ſucceſſvely i in his view, are ſo clearly deſcribed, | 4 

and the diſtances of ſuch as wore moſt, worthy of 2 


notice are ſo diſtinctly marked, that M. D'Anville, by 
comparing theſe with the actual poſition of the coun- 
try, according to the beſt accounts. of it, ancient as 
well as modern, has been able to point out moſt of the 
places which  Nearchus mentions, with a degree of 
certainty which does as much honour to the veracity 
of the Grecian navigator, as to the induſtry, learning, 
and penetration of the French geographer, er de 
Literat. tome XXx. p. 1325 Weep 5 oils outs 
+04 n eee 
In hers times, the Red Sea is 3 name e- | 
ated to the Arabian Gulf, but the ancients denomi- 
nated the ocean which ſtretches from that Gulf to 
India, the Erythræan Sea, from king Erythras, of 
whom nothing more is known than the name, which 
in the Greek language ſignifies red. From this caſual 
meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour from other ſeas, and conſe. 
quently © of more dangerous navigation. | 


ors en Ser. I. 5 . 


* At.exanpER was ſo intent on rendering this 1 union 
of his ſubjects complete, that after his death there was 
found in his tablets or commentaries, (among other 
magnificent ſchemes which he meditated,) a reſolution 
to build ſeveral new cities, ſome in Ala, and ſome in 
Europe, and to people thoſe in Aſia with Europeans, 
and thoſe in Europe with Aſiatics, « that, (ſays the 
8 Hiſtorian,) by i W and exchange of good 

6 offices, 
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tt 0 the inhabitants of theſe two great continents! 4 
« might be gradually moulded into a ſimilarity of 
«- ſentiments, and become attached to each other with 
« muttal affection.” Diod. Sicul. lib. xvili. c. 4. 


Tus Oriental Hiſtorians have mingled the Kite that. 
they know concerning the tranſactions of European 
nations, particularly concerning the reign of Alexan- 
der the Great, and his conqueſt of Perſia, with ſo 
many fabulous and incredible circumſtances, that 
hardly any attention is due to them. Though they 
miſrepreſented every event in his life, they entertained 1 
an high idea of his great power, diſtinguiſhing him by 
the appellation of Eſcander Dhilcarnein, i. e. the To- 
horned, in alluſion to the extent of his dominions, 
which, according to them, reached from the weſtern 
to the eaſtern extremity-of the earth. Herbelot. Bib. 
Orient. Article Eſcunder. Anc. Univ. Hiſt. vol. v. 
sro edit. p. 433. Richardſon's Diſſert. prefixed to 
his Dictionary of the Perſian” and Arabic, p. xii. 
Whether the Hiſtorians of Indoſtan have given an 
account of Alexander's invaſion of India with greater 
accuracy, cannot be known, until ſome of their works, 
written in the Sanſkreet, are tranflated. That ſome 
traditional knowledge of Alexander's invaſion of India 
zs ſtill preſerved in the northern provinces of the Pen- 
inſula, is manifeſt from ſeveral * circumſtances. The 
Rajahs of Chitore, who are eſteemed the moſt ancient 
eſtabliſhment of. Hindoo princes, 'and the nobleſt of 
the Rajahpout tribes, boaſt. of their deſcent from 
Porus, famous as well in the eaſt as in the weſt for 
his gallant oppoſition to the Macedonian conqueror. 
Orme's Fragm. p. 5. Major Rennell has informed 
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me; by accounts lately ' received from India, and 
confirmed by a variety of teſtimonies, that, in the 


| try of Kuttore, the. eaſtern extreme of the 


ancient Bactria, a people who chaimed to be the 
deſcendants of Alexander's followers, were exiſting | 
when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bij jore, 2 


: country more to the welt in the f. fame e diſtrict, the 


Bazira of Alexander, there 15 "A ebe at "this day 
which traces its origin to certain perſons left there by. 
the conqueror when he paſſed through chat province. 


N Both Abul Fazel, and Soojah Rae, an eaſtern Hiſto- 


rian of good reputation, report this tradition, without 
any material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that. 
theſe Europeans, if we may call them ſo, continued 
to preſerve that aſcendency over their neighbours, 
which their anceſtors may be ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed 
when they firſt ſettled. here. Although we ſhould 


| reject this pedigree as falſe, yet the bare claim argues 

the belief of the natives, for which there muſt have 
been ſome foundation, that Alexander not only con- 
quered Bijore, but alſo. transferred that conqueſt to 


fame. of his own, countrymen. Rennell Mem. 24 
edit. p- 162. The people of Bijore had likewiſe an 
high idea of Alexander's extenſive authority; and they, 
too, denominated him he Two-horned, agreeably to 
the ſtriking emblem of power in all the eaſtern lan- 


guages. Ayeen Akbery, xi. 194. Many inſtances 


of this emblem being uſed, will occur to e 1 
— to read . lacred i 


a. As * * 
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Ir Bells to be i * add ta 
Alexander built only two cities, in India," Nicza and 
- Bucephalia, ſituated on "the Hydilhes.” the modern 

Chelum, and that Craterus ſuperintended the building 
of both. But it is evident, from Arrian, lib. v. 
c. ult., that he built a third city on the Acefines, now 


the Jenaub, under the direction of Hephieſtion; and 


if it was his object to retain the cortimand of the 
country, a place of ſtrength on ſome! of the rivers io 
the ſouth of the Hydaſpes ſeems to have been neceſſaty 
for that purpoſe. 'This part of India has been'ſo little 
viſited in modern times, that it is impoſſible to point 
out with preciſion the fituation'of theſe cities. If P. 
Tieffenthaler were well founded in his conjecture, that 
© the river now called Rauvee is the Aceſines of Arrian, 
Bernouilli, vol. i. p. 39-, it is probable that this city 
was built ſomewhere near Lehore, one of the moſt 
important ſtations in that part of India, and reckoned 

in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of ery high . 
antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives 
good reaſons for ſuppoling the Jenaub WAR Ace- 
tines of the ancients. 


25 . NOTE X. 3 . p- 33. 


Tur celigious ſcruples which prevented the Perſians 
feds making any voyage by ſea, were known to the 
ancients: Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was 
ſent on an embaſſy from Tiridates to the emperor 
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Nero, # Navigare noluerat, quoniam exſpuere it! 
& Maria, alijſque mortalium naceſſtatibus violare nas 
tc turam eam, fas non putant; Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxx. 
c 2. This ayerſion to the ſea they carried ſo far, 
that; according to the obſervation of a-well-informed 
Hiſtorian, there was not 3 city of any note in their 


empire built upon the ſea-coaſt; Ammiail.' Marcel, ; 


fib. xxiti. c. 6. We learn from Dr. Hyde, how..inti- 
mately theſe ideas were connected with the doQriues 


of Zoroaſter; Rel. Vet. Perſ. cap. vi. In all the 


ars of the Perſians: with Greece, the flects of the 
Great King conſiſted entirely of ſhips furniſhed by the 


Phenicians, Syrians,” the conquered: provinces of the 


Leſſer Aſia, and tlie iſlands adjacent. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus inention the quota furniſhed by each 
country, in order to compoſe the fleet of twelve 


hundred ſhips with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and 


among theſe there is not one belonging to Perſia. At 
the ſame time it is proper to obſerve, that, according to 
Herodotus, whoſe authority is unexceptionable with 
regard to this point, Ariabigines, a ſon of Darius, 
acted as Admiral of the Perſian fleet, and had ſeveral 
ſatraps of high rank under his command, and both 
Perſians-and Medes ſerved as ſoldiers on board of it; 
Herod, lib. vii. c. 96, 97. By what motiyes, or what 
authority, they were induced to act in this manner, L 


cannot explain. From ſome religious ſcruples, ſimilar . 
to thoſe of the Perſians, many of the natives of In- 


doſtang in our own time, refuſe to embark on board a 
ſhip, and to ſerve at ſea; and yet, on ſome occaſions, 


the ſepoys in the ſervice of the en en have 


got the better of theſe ſeruples. "AB 
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M. LE Baron DE SainTE-Crorx, in his ingeniouh 


nnd learned Critique des Hiſtoriens d'Alexandre le 
Grand, p. 96, ſeems to entertain ſome doubt with 
reſpe& to the number of the cities which Alexander 


is ſaid to have built. Plutarch de Fort, Ales. affirms, 
that he founded no fewer than ſeventy: It appears 
from many paſſages in ancient authors, that the build- 


ing of cities, or, what may be conſidered as che ſame; 


the eſtabliſhment of fortified ſtations, was the mode - 


of maintaining their authority in the conquered na- 
tions, adopted not only by Alexander, but by his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Seleticas and Antiochus, to whom the greater 
part of the Perſian empire became ſubject, were no 


leſs remarkable for founding new cities than Alexan- 


der, and theſe cities ſeem fully to have anſwered the 
purpoſes of the founders; as they effectually prevented 
(as 1 ſhall afterwards have occaſion to obſerve) the 


revolt of the conquered provinces; Though the 


| Greeks, animated with the love of liberty and of their 
natiye country, refuſed to ſettle in the Perſian empire 
while under the dominion of its native monarchs, even 


7 when allured by the proſpect of great advantage, as 


M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, the caſe became perfectly 


different, when that empire was ſubjected to their 


own dominion, and they ſettled there, not as ſubjeQs; 
but as maſters: Both Alexander and his ſucceſſors 
diſcovered much diſcernment it chooling the ſituation 
of the cities which they built. Seleucia, which Se- 
| 1. founded, is a ſtriking inſtance of this, and 
. 4 4 became 
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became hardly inferior to Alexandria in .number of 


inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance ; Mr. Gib. 
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ke is 1 1 aſtio we receive the lender knowledge 
we have of the progreſs which Seleucus made in 
India; lib. xv. c. 4. But we cannot rely on his eyi- 
dence, unleſs when it is confirmed by the teſtimony of 


other authors. Plutarch ſeems to aſſert, that Seleucus 
had penetrated far into India; but that reſpectable 


writer is more eminent for his diſcernment of cha- 


racters, and his happy ſelection of thoſe circumſtances 
which mark and diſcriminate them, than for the ac- 
curacy of his hiſtorical reſearches. Pliny, wboſe 


authority is of greater weight, ſeems to conſider it as 
certain, that Seleucus had carried his arms into 
diſtricts of India which Alexander never viſited; Plin. 


Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. c. 17. The paſſage in which this 


is mentioned, is ſomewhat obſcure, but it ſeems to 


imply, that Seleucus' had marched from the Hyphaſis 
to the Hyſudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from 


that to the mouth of the Ganges. The: diſtances of 


the principal ſtations in this march are marked, the 
' whole amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this ſenſe, 


M. Bayer underſtands the words of Pliny; Hiſtor. 


Regni Græcorum Bactriani, p. 37. But to me it ap- 7 


pears highly improbable, that the Indian expedition of 
Seleucus could have continued ſo long as to allow time 


for operations of ſuch extent. If Seleucus had ad- 


vanced 


vorge- Au I LLUSPRA THONG: - =_ 
ranced-as:Far.into -Jndia; as, the, mouth of the, Ganges, - 


the ancients, muſt have had a more accurate, knows, 
ledge of that part of Ae rest than they ſeem er : 
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Major, Runners: —.— a magnificent my = this; 
by informing us, that “ the Ganges, after it has * : 
« 3 from the mountainous tract in which 
a it had wandered above eight. hundred, miles,” 
Mem. p. 233. & receives in its courſe through the 


331 


« plains. eleven rivers, ſome of them as large. as the 
00 Rhine, and none ſmaller than the Thames, behides 
« as many more of leſſer note; * 23 257. 
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In fixing the abet of Palibothia, 1 ks ventured ' 
to differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do ſo - " 
with diffidence. According to Strabo, Palibothra was 2 
ſituated at the junction of the Ganges and another 4-4 
river; lib. xv. p. 1028. A. Arrian is ſtill more ex- 
plicit. He places Palibothra at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Erranaboas, the laſt of which he deſcribes 
as lefs than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any 
other known river; Hiſt. Ind. c. 1b. This deſcription | 
of its ſituation. correſponds, exactly with that of Alla- 
habad. P. Boudier, to whoſe obſervations the geo- 
graphy of India is much indebted, ſays, that the 
3 at its junction with the Ganges, appeared to 


* 


44 2 * him ; 


— AND- 8 


Assists is mnigniiads 66 Git cke Dehn 
Antiq. de P Inde, p. 33. Allahabad is the name Which 
was given to that city by the emperor Akbar, who 
erected a ſtrong fortreſs there; an elegant delineation 
of which is publiſhed by Mr. Hodges, No. IV. of his 


Select Views in India. Its ancient name, by which 


it is till known among the Hindoos, is Praeg, or 
Phys, and the people of the diſtrict are called Praggi, 
which bears a near reſemblance to Pralij, the ancient 
| of the kingdom of which Palibothra waz 
he ca pital; P. Tieſſenthaler, Bernouilli, tom. J. 223. 
| Ty Aville, p-: 56. Allahabad i is ſuch a noted feat of 
Hindoo devotion, that it is denominated The Ring of 
 Weorſhjpped Placer; Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 35, 

The territory around it, to the extent of forty miles, 

-« js deemed holy ground. The Hindoos believe, that 

c when a man dies in this place, whatever he 1 

46 for he will obtain in his next regeneration. 

. 6 though they teach that ſuicide in general will 1 
de puniſhed with torments hereafter, yet they conſider 
s it ag meritorious for a man, to kill himfclf at Alla 

« habad 17 Ayeen Akbery, i W. 256. P. Tieſſenthaler 
deſcribes the various objects of veneration at Allaha- 


| had, which are ſtill viſited with great devotion by an 


immenſe number of pilgrims; Bernouilli, tom. i. 224. 
From all theſe cireumſtanoes, we may conclude it to 
he a place of great antiquity, and in the ſame e 
with the Palivothra of antiquity. 


— * 


© Major Rinne, has been induced to ou Pat | 


bothra, on the {ame ſite with Patna, chiefly by two 
conſiderations, —1. From. having learned that on or 
near the fite of Patna ſtood anciently a very large city 


FE named 
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named Pateſpo ber or \Patalipputra, which + nearly 
reſembles the ancient name of Palibothra. Although 
there is not now a confluence. of two rivers at Patna 
he was informed that the junction of the Sonne with. 
the Ganges, now twenty-two miles above Patna, was 
formerly under the walls of that city. The rivers of 
India ſometimes change their courſe in a fingular man» 
ner, and he produtes ſome remarkable inſtances of it. 
But even ſhould it be allowed, that the accounts. which 
the natives give of this variation in the cqurſe of the 
Soane were perfectly accurate, I queſtion whether 
Arrian's deſcription of the magnitade of the Exrana- 
| boas be applicable to that. river, certainly not ſo juſtly 
as to the Jumna. —2. He ſeems to have been in» 
ſuenced, in ſome degree, by Pliny's Itingrary, o 
Table of Diſtanees from Taxila (the modern 1 
the mouth of the Ganges; Nat. Hiſt. lb. W 0. 19. 
But the diſtances in that Itinerary are marked ſo in- 
accurately, and in ſome inſtances art ſo. palpably 
erroneous, that one cannot found upo them wick 
much ſecurity. According to it, Palibothra is ſituated 
four hundred. and twenty- ive miles below the con- 
fluence of the Jumna and Ganges. The actual diſ- 
| tance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hundred Britiſh miles A diſagree» 
ment ſo conſiderable cannot be accounted for, without 
ſuppoſing ſome extraordinary error in the Linerary,, or 
that the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganpes 
has undergone a change. For the former of theſe ſup- 
| poſitions there is no authority (as far as I know) from 
any manuſcript, or for the latter from any tradition. 
Major Rennell has produced the reaſons which led him 
to luppole the fito of Palibothra to be the ſame with 
| 443 | that 
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that Uf Patna ; Memoirs, p. 4954, Some Ade 
objections which might be made to this ſuppoſition he 
has foreſeen, and endeavoured to obviate; and After. 
all that L have added to them, I ſhall not be ſurpriſed, 
if, in 4 geographical diſeuſſion, my readers are dif. 
35 to N his decifion to mine. 838 
N 3 
--NOTE XV.” rer. L p. 42. 

1 0 not mention a ſhort inroad into India WA An | 
tiochus the Great, about one hundred and ninety- 
Teven years: poſterior to the "invaſion of his "anceſtor 
Zeleucus. We know nothing more of this tranſaction; 
than that the Syrian monarch, after finiſhing the- war 
he carried on againſt the two revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Bactria, entered India, and concluding a 
peace -with Sophagaſeuus, a king of the country, re- 
ceived from him a number of elephants, and a' ſum 
of money; Polyb. lib; x. p. 597, &c. lib. xi. p. 651, 
edit. Caſaub. Juſtin. lib. 2 c. We a tee Hin 8 0 
N 'BaQr, . de ces”: N 
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Arat curforily related by Strabo, and which has 
Jie the inquiſitive induſtry of M. de Guignes, 
cgincides Temarkably with the narrative of the Chineſe 
. writers, and confirms it. The Greeks, he ſays, were 
deprived of Bactria by tribes or hordes of Scythian 


Nomades, - who came from the country beyond tlie 


Jaxartes, and are known by the names of Abi, 
Paſiani, Tachari, and Sacarauli; 3 Strab. lib. xi. p. 
779. A. The Nomades of the ancients were nations 
who, like the Tartars, ſubſiſted entirely, or almoſt en- 
. as * waer agriculture, 


NOTE | 
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NOTE XVI. Sxex. I. 8 


As the diſtance * 8 the __ "A, a 
the Nile, is conſiderably leſs than that between Bere- _ 
nice and Coptos, it was by this route that all the com- 
modities imported into the Arabian Gulf, might have 
been conveyed with moſt. expedition and leaſt expence 
into Egypt. But the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, 
which even in the preſent improved ſtate of nautical {cis | 
ence is flow and difficult, was in ancient times conſidered 2 
by the nations around it to be ſo extremely perilous, that 
it led them to give ſuch names to ſeveral of, its pro» 
montories, bays, and harbours, as convey a ſtriking. 


idea of 'the impreſſion which the dread of this danger 


had made upon their imagination. The entry into 
the Gulf they called Babe/mandeb, the gate or port of 
affliction. To a harbour not far diſtant, they gave 
the name of Mete, i. e. Death. A headland adjacent 
they called Gardefarn, the Cape of Burial. Other de- 


nominations of ſimilar import are mentioned by the 


author to whom I am indebted for this information, 
Bruce's Travels, vol. i. p. 442, & c. It is not ſurpriſe 


ing then, that the ſtaple of Indian trade ſhould have 


been transferred from the northern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change a danger- 
ous navigation was greatly ſnortened. This ſeems to 
have been the chief reaſon that induced Ptolemy to 
eſtabliſn the port of communication with India at Be- 
renice, as there were other harbours on the Arabian 
Gulf which were conſiderably nearer than it to the 
dh At a later period, after the ruin of Coptos by 

AA 4 the 
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the Emperor Diocletian, we are informed by Abulfeda, 
Deſeript. Egypt. edit. Michaelis, p. 77,. that Indian 
commodities were conyeyed from the Red Sea to che 
Nile, by the ſhorteſt route, viz. from Coſſeir, probas 
* bly'the Philotergs Portus of Ptolemy, to Cous, the 
Vicus Apollinis, à journey of fout days, The ſame 
account of the diſtance was given by the natives to 
Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In conſequence | 
of this, Cous, from a ſmall village, hecame the city in 
npper Egypt next in magnitude to Foſtat, or Old Cairo. 
In proceſs of time, from cauſes which I cannot explain, 
the trade from the Red Sea by Coffeir removed to 
Rene, farther down the river than Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 
77. D'Anville Egypte, 196—200. In modern times, 
all the commodities of India imported i into Egypt, are 
either brought by ſea from Gidda ta Suez, and thence 
carried on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land 
carriage by the caravan returning from the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage, tom. i. p. 224, Volney, i. 
188, 8&0. This, as far as T haye been able to trace it, 
is-a complete account of all the different routes by 
- which the productions of the Eaſt have been conveyed 
to the Nile, from the firſt opening of that communi» 
cation. It is ſingular chat P. Sicard, Mem. des Miſſions 
dans le Levant, tom. ii, p. 159, and ſome other re- 
ſpectable writers, ſhould ſuppoſe Coſſeir to be the Be- 
renice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy has laid 
down its latitude at 23*-50', and Strabo has deſcribed 
it as nearly under the ſame parallel with that of Syent, 
lib. ii. p. 195, D. In conſequence of this miſtake, _ 
"mw s computation of the diſtance between Berenice 
and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, has 
been deemed ertoncous e N 1 Dub; 


- Pliny 
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Pliny not only mentions the total diſtance, but names 

the different ſtations in the journey, and ſpecifics the 
number of miles between each; and as the- Itinerary: 
of Antoninus coincides exactly with his account, 
D'Anville Egypte, p. 21, chere n en e 
IE T e RY ee ee g 
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Mil RRNNEI. L is of opinion, « that under this 7 
b Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
« the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
« ſailed, up the Ganges to Palibothra,” on the ſame ſite 


(according to him) with the modern Patna. Introd. 


p- xxxvi. But had it been uſual to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, the interior parts of India muſt have 


been better known to the ancients than they ever 


were, and they would not have continued 'to derive 
their information concerning them from Megaſe - 
thenes alone. Strabo begins his deſcription of 
India in a very remarkable manner. He requeſts ' 
his readers to peruſe with indulgence the account 
which he gives of. it, as it was a country very 
remote, and few perſons had viſited it; and of theſe, 
many having ſeen only a ſmall part of the country, 
related things either from hear-ſay, or, at the beſt, 
what they had haſtily remarked while they paſſed 
through it in the courſe of military ſervice, or on a 
journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005, B. - He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever | 
reached the Ganges. Ibid. 1006. C. He aſſerts, 
that the Ganges enters the ſes * one mouth, ibid. 


101. 
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10% C.; an error into which he could not have fal- | 


len if che navigation of that river had been common 
in his time. He mentions indeed the ſailing up the 
Ganges, ibid. 1010, but it is curſorily in a ſingle ſen- 
tence; whereas, if ſuch à confiderable inland voyage 


of above four hundred miles, through a populous and 
rich country, had been cuſtomary, or even if it had 


ever been performed by the Roman, or Greek, or 
Egyptian traders, it muſt have merited à particular de- 
ſetiption, and muſt; have been mentioned by Pliny 
_ and other writers, as there was nothing ſimilar to it 

in the practice of navigation among the ancients. It 
is obſerved by Arrian, (or whoever is the author of the 
Periplus Maris Erythrzi,) that previous to the dif- 
covery of a new route to India, which ſhall be men- 


tioned afterwards, the commeree with that country | 
was carried on in ſmall veſſels which failed round 


every bay, p. 32. Ap. Hudſ. Geogr. Min. Veſſels of 
fuch light conſtruction, and which followed this mode 


of failing, were ill fitted for a voyage ſo diſtant as 


that round Cape Comorin, and up the bay of Bengal, 
to Patna. It is not improbable, that the merchants 


whom Strabo mentions as ley reached the Ganges, | 


may have travelled thither by land, either from the 
countries towards the month of the Indus, or from 
ſome part of the Malabar coaſt, and that the naviga- 
tion up the Ganges, of which he caſually takes notice, 
Was performed by the natives in veſſels of the country. 
This opinion derives ſome confirmation from his re- 
marks upon the bad ſtructure of the veſſels which fre · 
quented that part « of the Indian ocean. From his de- 
ſeription of them, p. 1012. C. it is evident RE they. 


were veſſels of the country. eee 
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Tus erroneous ps al many intelligent wikes of * 


afford ſuch a ſtriking. example of the imperſecłion of 


their geographical knowledge, that a more full account 
of them may not only be acceptable to ſome of my 
readers, but in endeavouring to trace the various routes 
by which the commodities of the Eaſt were conveyed 


to the nations of Europe, it becomes neceſſary to enter 
into ſome detail concerning their various ſentiments 


with reſpect to this matter. 14, According to Strabo, 
the Caſpian is a bay, that communicgtes with the great 


Northern ocean, from which it iſſues at firſt, by a nar 
row ſtrait, and then expands inte a ſea extending in 
breadth five hundred ſtadia, lib. xi. p. 773. A. With 
him Pomponius Mela agrees, and deſcribes the ſtrait 
by which the Caſpian is connected with the ocean, as 
of conſiderable length, and ſo narrow that it hadithe 
appearance of a river, lib, iii. c. 5. edit. Pliny hke- 


wiſe gives a ſimilar deſcription of it, Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. 


c. 13. In the age of Juſtinian, this opinion concern= 


ing the communication of the Caſpian Sea with the 


ocean, was till prevalent; Coſm. Indicopl. Topog. 
- Chriſt. lib. 2. p. 138. C. 2. Some early writers, by a 
miſtake ſtill more ſingular, have ſuppoſed the CaſpianSez 


to be connected with the Euxine, Quintus Curtius, whoſe 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 


error, lib. vii. c. J. edit. 3. Arrian, though a much 


en with reſpect to. the Caſpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are ſo remarkable, and 


more judicious writer, and who 5 reſiding for ſome . | 


— 


, * * 


I | time 


time in the Roman province of Cappadocia, of which | 


he was governor, might have obtained more accurate 


information, declares in one place, the origin of the 
Caſpian Sea to be ſtill unknown, and is doubtful whe. 


1 ther it was connected with the Euxine, or wich the 
at Eaſtern ocean which ſurrounds: India; Hb. vit. 
16. In another place he afferts, that there was à 
— between the Caſpian and the Eaſtern 


ocean}; Hb. v. e. 26. Theſe ertbrs appear more erttz- 


ordinary, as 2 juſt defcription had been given of the 
Caſpian by Herodotus, near fire hundred years before 
the age of Strabo. „The Caſpian (ſays he) is a ſea 


ec hy itſelf, unconnected with any other. Its length is 


e ag much as a veſſel with oars can ſail in fifteen days, 


e its greateſt breadth as much as it can ſail in eight 


r days; lb. i. c. 203. Ariſtotle deſcribes it in the 


that it ought to be called a great lake not a ſea; Mete- 
orolog. Rb. ii, Diodorus Siculus concurs with them 
min opinion, vol. ii. lib, xviii. p. 261. None of thoſe 

authors determine whether che greateſt length of the 
| Caſpian was from North to South, or from Eaſt to 
Weſt. In the ancient maps which illuſtrate the geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greateſt 


* 


- fame manner, and with his uſual precifion contends 


length extended from Eaſt to Weſt, In modern times, 


| the firſt information concerning the true form of the 
| Caſpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony. Jenkinſon, an Engliſh merchant, 
who with a caravan from Ruſſia travelled along a con- 
fiderable part of its coaſt in the year 1558; Hakluyt 
Collect. vol. i. p. 3 34. The accuracy of Jenkinſon's 
deſcription was confirmed by an actual ſurvey of that 

2 ſea OW by order of Peter the Great, * 17181 
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NOTEB AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
and it is now aſcertained not only that the Caſpian is 
unconnected with any other ſea, but that its length 
from North to South is conſiderably more than its 
greateſt breadth from Eaſt to Weſt. The length f 
the Caſpian from North to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun- 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaſt to Welt. 
Coxe's Travels, vol. ii l. p. 257. The proportional differ | 
| ence of its length and breadth accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail, how- * _ 
ever, we learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning ity | 
which were generally adopted, gave riſe to yarious . 
wild ſchemes of conveying Indian Commodities to Eu» 
rope by means of its ſuppoſed communication with 
the Eurine ſea, or with the Northern ocean. It is an 
additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of 
commerce, that a ſhort time before his death he gave - 
directions to fit out a ſquadron in the Caſpian, in or- 
der to ſurvey that ſea, and to diſcover whether it was 
connected either with the Tuxine or eee ocean; 
Arrian. lib. vii. & ed 


NoTE XX. 'SECT. ; oh p. 62. 


Fon this curious detail, we learn how imperfect 
ancient navigation was, even in its moſt improved ſtate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis, could not have 
taken thirty days, if any other courſe had been held 
than that of ſervilely following the windings of the 
coaſt. The voyage from Ocelis to Muſiris would be 
N to Major Rennell) fifteen days run for an 
| "IEP 


| NOTES AND. ILLUSTRATIONS: 
| eee ia che modern file of navigation, being 
about ſeventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on 2 
ſtraight courſe; 3 Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythræi was written 


aſter the voyage of Hippalus, the chief object of the 
author of it is to deſcribe the ancient courſe along the 


coaſts of Arabia and Perſia, to the mouth of the Indus, 


and from thence down the weſtern ſhore of the con- 


tinent to Muſiris. I can account for this, only by 
ſuppoſing, that from the unwillingneſs of mankind to 
abandon old habite/ tlie greater part of the traders from 
Berenice ſtill continued to follow that route to which 
they were accuſtomed. To go from Alexandria to 
Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninetyr four 


days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a ſhip belong- 
ing to the Epgliſh Eaſt-India Company, of a thouſand 


tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to com- 
plete her voyage from Portſmouth to Madras. Such 


are the improvements which have been made in 
navigation. RT: "WR mM 
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NOTE XXL sser. IT; p. 63. 


Ir was the opinion of Plato, that in a well-regulated 
commonwealth the citizens ſhould not engage in com- 


merce, nor the ſtate aim at obtaining maritime power. 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity of 


their morals, and by entering into the ſea-ſervice, 


they would be accuſtomed to find pretexts for juſtify- 
ing conduct ſo inconſiſtent with what was manly. and 


becoming, as would gradually relax the ſtrictneſs of 


military diſcipline. It had been better for the Athe- 


- nians, 


* a A . - 


NOTES "AND' ILLUSTRATIONS 


gians, he aſſerts, to hade continued to ſend — | 
the ſons of 'ſeven of their principal citizens to be dew 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed their 

ancient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In that perfect republic, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital ſhould be fituated at 
leaſt ten miles from the ſea; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab 
' initio. Theſe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
philoſophers. Ariſtotle enters into a formal diſcuſſon 
of the queſtion, Whether, à ſtate rightiy conſtituted 
ſhould be commercial or not? and though abuadantly 
diſpoſed to eſpouſe ſentiments oppoſite : to thoſe of 
Plato, he does not venture to decide explicitly with 

reſpect to it; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages When 
ſuch opinions prevail, little information "_— . 
e ee 25 214 
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PLINY, lib. ix. c. 35. Principium ergo culmenque 
omnium rerum prætij Margaritz tenent. In lib. XXV. 
c. 4. he aſſirms, Maximum in rebus humanis prætium, 
non ſolum inter gemmas, habet Adamas. Theſe two 
paſſages ſtand in ſuch direct contradiction to one and- 
ther, that it is impaſſible to reconcile them, or to de- 
termine which is moſt conformable to truth, I hape 
adhered to the former, becauſe we have many in- 
_Rances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
far as I know, of diamonds having been purchaſed at 
a rate ſo high, In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
paſſage in Plipy, lib. xix. c. i.; having Sealed. : 


{rs price of alen he ſays, Equat prætia 
. « excellentium 
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Pkint has 48856 two entire books of his Natural 


' Hiſtory, lib. xii, and xiii. to the enumeration and de- 
ſcription of the ſpices, aromatics, ointments, and pers 


„ Hana ph ea eee eee e 


his countrymen. As many of theſe were the produc- | 


tions'of India, or of the countries beyond it, and ag 
de trade with the Eaſt was carried on to a great e. 
tent in the age of Pliny, we may form ſome idea of 
the immenſe demand for'them, from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome. To com- 


Pare the prices of the ſame commodities in ancient 
; Rome, with thoſe now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curioſity merely, but affords a 
ſtandard by which we may eſtimate the different de- 


gree of ſucceſs with which the Indian trade has been 
conducted in ancient and modern times. Many re- 
markable paſſages i in ancient authors, concerning the 
extravagant price of precious ſtones and pearls among 
the Romans, as well as the general uſe of them by 
ons of all ranks, are collected by Meurſius de Lux. 


1 domanorum, cap. 5.3 and by Staniſlaus Robierzyc- 


EKius, in his treatiſe on the fame ſubject, lib. ii; c. 1. 

The Engliſh reader will receive ſufficient information 

from Dr. Arbuthnot, in his valuable Tables of ancient 
eins, weights, and meaſures, p. 172, Kc. 
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- 6 excellentium Matgaritarum hi which implies, that he 
| conſidered pearls to be of higher price than any other 
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M. 1 in "memoir read in the 5 1 


Jafcriptions and belles lettres in the year. I 719, has. 
collected the various opinions of the ancients concern - 


ing che nature and origin of filk, which tend all to 
prove their ignorance with regard to it. Since the 


publication of M. Mahudel's memoir, P. du Halde has 
deſcribed a ſpecies of ſilk, of which I believe he com- 
municated the firſt notice to the moderns: | e This is 
e produced by ſmall inſects nearly reſembling» ſnails; 


4 They do not form COCoons either round or oval like 
'« the Gilk-worm , "but ſpi pin very long threads, which 


C faſten chemſelyes to trees and buſhes as they are driven 


« by the wind. _ Theſe are gathered, and wrought 
0 into (ilk. ſtuffs, coarter than thoſe produced by do- 


4 meſtic ſilk· worms. The inſects which produce this ; 


e coarſe filk are wild.“ Deſeription de Empire de 


la Chine, tom. ii. folio, p. _ This "uy reſem⸗ 


bles Virgil's deſcription, a 
| Eg 4 ker 
N 47 I * SM at DAS Georg. Il. 121. 


4 attentive. 8 Fug wil nd, that, beſides all 


: the other qualities of a great deſcriptive poet, he poſ- 
- feſſed an extenſive knowledge of natural hiſtory, The 
nature and productions of the wild filk-worms are il- 
luſtrated at greater length in the large collection of 


Memoires concernant ! Hiſtoire, les Sciences, les Artz, 
kee. des Chinois, tom. ii. p- 5755 &C:z gar Pere de 
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p. 434- It is a ſingular circumſtance in the hiſtory of 
filk, that, 'on- account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans conſider it as an unclean dreſs; 


and it has been decided, with the unanimous affent of 
all the doors, that a perſon wearing a garment made 


" of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 


Prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbel. Bibl. Orient, 
1 Harir. 
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NOTE XXV. szer. It. 5. 72. 


- 
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3 wanufsctures of India had 


been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 


- 


ſpecification would have been equally neceſſary for the 
e e 
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with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wil- 
ford; and from his inveſtigation it is evident, that the 
_ Plithana of Arrian is the modern Paltanah, on the 
ſouthern banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and ſeventeen Britiſh miles ſouth from Baroach; that 


the poſition of Tagara is the ſame with that of the mo- 


| dern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acroſs which 
the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 


Ps e n 


Mailla, in his voluminous Hifory of Chins; tom. xiii. 


Publicanis et Vectigalibus, in the ſame manner as the 
different kinds of ſpices and precious ſtones. Sucha 


mountains. The bearings and diſtances of theſe dif- 


NOTES. AND: ILLUSTRATIONS: 


:X, vs: fanikin by Artian, afford: an ad- 
ditional. proof (were that neceſſary) of the exact in- 
formation which he had received concerning this diſs - 
wick _ W e 


x 
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NOTE xxvu. ster I. p- bt. ae I; . 5 E 


-STRABO adapts bis neglect of the i improves | 
ments in geography which Hipparchus had deduced Fs”, 
from aſtronomical obſervations, and juſtifies it by one = 
of thoſe. logical ſubtleties which-the ancients were apt 3 4 
to introduce into all their writing. 4 A geographer,” „ 
ſays he, (i. e. a deſcriber of the earth,) . is to pay n "IN 
« attention to what is out of the earth; nor will men, 
engaged in conducting the affaits of that part of the 


« 20 which is inhabited, deem the diſtinction and 


6 diviſions of N . of notice“ "I ge 
194. C. 


.* . 
40 . OE 8 * . + 


org vm ber. U. p. 41. „ 
War. an high opinion the ariclents had of 8 2 . 


ve learn, from Agathemerus, who flouriſhed not long © 1 


after: him. © Ptolemy,” ſays he, *© who reduced ges- 


40 graphy into a regular ſyſtem, treats of every thing 


“6 relating to it, not careleſely, or merely acegiding 925 


4 to ideas of his own; but attending to what had 
been delivered by more aneient authors, he adopted 


* from them whatever he found confonant-to truth,” 


Epitome Geogr. lib. i. e. 6. edit. Hudſbn, From the 
ſame admiration of his work, Agathodizmon, an artift | — 
| of Alena, prepared 2 ſeria of maps forthe ul 15 
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5 | Wation of kt, in oüich 'the poſition of all che places 
mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude” and lati- 


; the, e hd" down Faden "accoHting to] dis lä 
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„ 


As bete public 23 — and Kneraries furniſhed | the 
ancient geographers with the beſt information concern- 
ing the poſition and diſtances of many places, it may 
be proper to point out the 'manner/in which they were 
completed by the Romans. 'The idea of a general 
ſurvey of the whole empire was firſt formed by Julius 
| C#far, and, having been begun by him under _— | 
of a decree of the ſenate, was finiſhed by Au 
As Rome was ſtill far inferior to Greece i in ſcience, N 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and ſkilled in 
every part of philoſophy. The ſurvey of the eaſtern 
5 diviſion of the empire was finiſhed by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days, That of 
dhe northern diviſion was finiſhed. by Theodotus in 
twenty years eight months and ten days. The ſouthern 
division was finiſhed in twenty-five years one month 
and ten days. Zthici Coſmographia apud Geogra- 1 
" phos; editos à Hen. Stephano, 1577. p. 107., This 
Ng bn + undertaking was worthy of thoſe illuſtrious perſons - 
Who planned it, and ſuited to the magnificence of a 
Sent people. Beſides this general ſurvey, every new 
wWoar produced a new delineation and meaſurement of 
72 Rr of it. We may con- 
5 3 Vegetius, Inſtit. Rei Militaris, bb: i. e. 6: 
Neat „ * that 
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| NOTES AND/1LLUSTRATIQNS: 
that every, governor of a Roman grorieco rey facelift 
with, a deſcription of it; in which were ſpecified-the 


diſtance of places in miles, the nature of the roads, 


the bye· roads, the ſhort cuts, the mountains, the river, 
K.; all theſe, ſays he, were not only deſcribed in 


words, but were delineated in a map, that, in delibe- . 
rating concerning his: military movements, oh eve 


eee eee n 
NOTE. XX. Szer. IL * | 


Tus conſequence of 'this miſtake f is remarkable. 


Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. i., computes the latitude of Bary- 
gaza, or Baroach, to be 17% 200; and that of Cory, or 
Cape Comorin, to be 13? 20', which is the difference 


of four degrees preciſcly ; whereas the real difference 


| between thaſe. two places is nearly N r 


9 


NOTE XXXI. rer, n. Pr wi 


1 the publiſher of the moſt ancient and per⸗ > 
haps the moſt valuable Collection of Voyages, is the 
fiuſt perſon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 

ſtirange error of Ptolemyʒ Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He 
juſtly obſerves, that the Author of the Circumnavi- 


gation of the Erythrzan Sea had been more acc urate, 


and had deſcribed the peninſula of India as NN 


| frota north to ſouth ; Peripl. p. 24- or 


NOTE XXII. Sect, II. p. 87. 


Tuns error of Ptolemy juſtly merits the name of 
enormous, which I have given to it; and it will appear 
75 Pore ſyrpriſing when we recgllet, that he muſt have 
BB 3- deen 
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NOTRE. Any LL dee 
been 40quainted, not any with what Herodotus relates 


| eoncerningthe circumnavigutin of Afrien, eser, 


one of the Egyptian kinge, Ib iv, c. 4-5 but with the 


opinion of Eratoſthenes, who held chat the great er- 
tent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which 


prevented a communication between Europe and India 


by ſeas Strab. Geogr. lib. I. p. 113. A. This error, 
however, muſt not be .imputed--wholly- to Ptolemy, 


Hipparchus, whom we may conſider as his guide, had 
taught that the earth. is not ſurrounded by one conti- 


| nous ocean, but that it is ſeparated by different iſth- 
muſes, which divide it into ſeveral large baſons ; Strab, 


lib, i. p. 11. B. Ftolemy, having adopted this opinion, 


was induced PT maintain that an unknown country ex- 
tended from Cattigara to Praſſum on the ſouth-eaſt 
coaſt of Africa ; Geogr. lib. vii. c,3 and 5. As Pto- 
lemy's ſyſtem of geography was yniverſally received, 
this error ſpread along with it. In conformity to it 
the Arabian geographer Edriffi; who wrote in the 
twelfth century, taught that a continued tract of land 


ſtretched eaſtward from Sofala on the African coaſt, 


until it united with ſame part of the Indian continent; 
D'Anville, Antiq. p. 187. Annexed to the firſt vo- 
lume of Geſta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, delineated | 
according to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Goſſellin, in 
his map entitled Ptolemzi Syſtema Geographicum, has 


exhibited this imaginary tract of land which Ptolemy 
ſuppoſes: to have connected Africa with * Geo. 
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map prepared for illuſtrating. it, the geographical ideas 

of M. D'Anville, to which Major Rennell has gien 
the ſanction of his approbation, Introd. p.-xxxix. have: 
been generally adopted. But M. Goſſellin has lately*  . _.* 
publiſhed, . The er eee ee e. „ Bl 
i or, the Syſtems of Eratoſthenes, Strabo, and Ptole- 5 
% my, compared with each other, and with the Know- | «3:1 
« ledge which the Moderns have acquired; a learned | OY 
et det eds, 5 AR LE A e 
countryman with reſpect to many of his determina- © 
tions. According to M. Goſſellin, the Magnum Pro- ; 
montorium, which N. D'Anville concludes to be Cape» 
Romania, at the ſouthern extremity of the- - peninſula 

of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of _ 

the great river Ava; near to which he places Zaba, | 
ſuppoſed by M. D'Anville, and by Barros, Decad. 5 
1; liv. vi. c. x. to be ſituated on the ſtrait of Sinca puma 
or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds 

to be the ſame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the | 

Gulf of Siam, according to M. D'Anville's decifion,  - -—<_ - © 
The poſition of Cattigara, as he endeayours to prove, | 1 
correſponds to that of Mergui, a conſiderable port on 
the weſt coaſt of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinæ, 
or Sin Metropolis, which M. D' Anville removes as 
far as Sin-hoa, in the kingdom of Cochin China, is 
ſituated on the ſame river with Mergui, and now bears 
the name of Tana - ſerim. The Ibadij Inſula of Ptolemy, 
which M. D Amwille determines to be Sumatra, he ö 

BB | contends, 


» 2 5 


wk 4 
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| admitted into it a larger portion of conjecture than 


grapher. He likewiſe builds more than uſual upon 


propenſity, perhaps too great, to trace” theſe, and to 


vors AND tLEvSrha TIONS. 
conterids, is one of that cluſter of ſmall "iſles whick 


Jie off this part of the coaſt of Siam z'p. 137—148. 
According to M. Goſſellin's ſyſtem,” the ancients never 
failed through the Straits of Malacca, had no know. 
ledge of the iſland of -Bumatra, and were altogether 
unacquainted with the Eaſtern: Ocean. If to any of 
my readers theſe opinions appear to be well founded, 


the navigation and commerce of the ancients in India 


muſt be circumſeribed within limits ſtill more conſined 
than thoſe which I hade allotted to them. From the 


Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7. we learn that Cheen was 
an ancient name of the kingdom of Pegu; as that 
Foe: borders upon Ava, where M. Goſſellin places 


the Great Promontory, this near reſemblance of names 
may appear, perhaps, to confirm his opinion that Sine 

| Metropolis was. situated on this — 9 =_ not 5 far 
| Eaft a5 M. DAnville has ſRRces it. * 
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As — -peography of nie Ms Geigen of 
Aſia is more erroneous; obſcure, and contradictorr 
than in any other part of his work, and as all the 
manuſcripts of it, both Greek and Latin, are remark- 
ably incorrect in the two chapters which contain the 
deſcription of the countries beyond the Ganges, M. 
D' Axville, in his Memoir concerning the limits of the 
world known to the ancients beyond the Ganges, bas 


we find in the other reſearches of that cautious geo- 


the reſemblances between the ancient and modern 
names of places, though at all times he diſcovers a 


feſt upon them. "Theſe ear on A are often, indeed, 
very 


n 
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very ng and have led kia men Rappe . 


veries. But in peruſing his works, it is impoſſible, 1 
dean think, not to perceive that ſome which he 


mentions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I. 
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TE Author of the eee of the 20. 
thrzan Sea has marked. the diſtances of many, of the 
places which he mentions, with ſuch accuracy as ren- 


ders it a nearer approach, than what is to be found in 


any writer of antiquity, to a complete ſurvey of the 
coaſt from Myos-hormus, on the weſt ſide of 5 Ara- 
bian Gulf, along the ſhores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Ferſia, 
and Caramania, to the mouth of the Indus, and thence 
down the weſt coaſt of the Indian Peninſula to Muſiris 


and. Barace. This adds to the value of this ſhogt trea- - 


tiſe, which, in every other reſpect, 1 poſſeſſes great 
merit. It may be conſidered as a, remarkable proof of 
the extent and agguracy- of this Author's intelligence 


follow him, I have adopted only ſuch concluſions as 


concerning India, that he is the only ancient writer 5 


. who appears in any degree to have been acquainted 


with the great diviſion of the country, which ſtill ſub- 
fiſts, viz, Indoſtan Proper, comprehending the northern 
provinces of the Peninſula, and the Deccan, compre- 
hending the ſouthern provinces, . From Barygaza 
v (ſays he) the continent ſtretches to the ſouth ; hence 
„ that diſtrict is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
16 n of the country, the ſouth is called Dacha- 
% nos; Peripl. p. ag · As the Greeks and Romans, 

- when 


7 5 


» SIR 
4 


the latitude was inferred from the length of the longeſt 
or ſhorteſt day, no great degree of preciſion was, in 


nor xs AND: 1 L LUSTREATIONS. 


| when they adopt any foreign name, always gave it a 
termination peculiar to their own language, which 
the grammatical. ſtructure of both tongues rendered, 
in ſome degree, neceſſary, it is evident that Dachanoss 
is the fame" with Deccan, which word bas ſtill the 
ſame fignification, and is ſtill the name of that diviſion 
of the Peninſula. The northern limit of the Deccan 
_— ee e l e Roan | 
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Nubert in e the: latitudes of 3 


obſervations of the ſun or ſtars, the ancient aſtrono - 


mers neglected ſeveral corrections, which ought to 


have been applied, cheir reſults were ſometimes exact 
to a few minutes, but at other times they appear to 
have been erroneous to the extent of two, or eren 
three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 

another, to have come within half a degree of the 
truth. This part of the ancient geography would 


therefore have been tolerably ace hate, if there had 


been a ſufficient number of ſuch determinations. Theſe, 


however, were far from being numerous, and appear 
to have been conſined to ſome of the more remarkable 


F 8 


WIN. RES. 
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any m_ to be expected,/and leaſt of . vicinity 
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of the Equator, © An error of u quarter or an Kour; - 
which, without ſome mode of meiſuring time more 
accurate that ancient obſervers could eniploy, was not 
_ eaſily avoided, might produce, in ſuch fituations; au 
error of four N in the” W of We". 
latitude, RY SP e i 

Wr ae phines e . 
was another reſource for determining the latitude. 
This was by obſerving the time of the year e the - 
fun was vertical to any place, or when bodies that 
ſtood perpendicular to the horizon had no ſhadow at 
noon-day; the ſun's diſtance from the Equator at that 
time, which was known from the principles of aftro- 


— 
* a 
„ 


+ 


nomy, was equal to the latitude of the place. We 


have inſtances of the application of this method in 
the determination of che parallels of Syene and Meroe, 


| The accuracy which this method would admit of, 


ſeems to be limited to about half a degree, and this 
only on che ſuppobition that the obſetver was ſtationary; 
for if he was trayelling from one place to another, and 
had not an opportunity of correQting the obſervation 
of one day by that of the day following, he was 822 
to Ant muck more N from the truth. | 


werrn reſpett to the longitude of bud as and” 
of the moon are not frequent, and 'could ſeldom be of 
uſe for determining it, and only when there were aftro- 
nomers to obſerve them with accuracy, they may be 
left out of the account altogether when we are ex- 
amining the geography of remote countries. The dif- 
ferences of the meridians of places were therefore 
| PTY: aſcertained entirely by the *** and diſ- 


* 
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fell chiefly upon the longitude, in the ſame manner 
as happens at preſent in a ſhip which has no. method 


of determining its-longitude, but by comparing the 


_— dead-reckoning with the obſervations of the latitude ; 


though with this difference, that the errors, to which 


- the: moſt, frilful of the ancient . navigators was liable, 
were far greater than what the moſt ignorant ſhip, 


maſter of modern times, provided with a compaſs, can 


well commit. The length of the Mediterranean mea · 
ſured, in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of 
5 Hercules, to the Bay of Iſſus, is leſs than forty de · 


grees; but in Ptolemy's maps it is more than ſixty, 
and, in general, his longitudes, counting, from the 


| meridian of Alexandria, eſpecially toward the Eaſt, 

are erroneous nearly in the ſame proportion. It ap- 
- pears, indeed, that in remote ſeas, the coaſts were 
. often delincated from an imperfect account of the dif- 
tances ſailed, without the leaſt knowledge of the bear- 
- ings or direction of the ſhip's courſe. Ptolemy; it is | 
true, uſed to make an allowance of about one-third 
for the winding of a ſhip's courſe. Geogr. lib. i. c. 12.; 
dut it is plain, that the application of chis general 
rule could ſeldom lead to an accurate concluſion. Of 
this there is a ſtriking inſtance in the form which that 
geographer has given to the Peninſula of India. From 


the Barygazenum Promontorium to the place marked 


Locus unde ſolyunt in Chryſen navigantes, that is, 


from Surat on the Malabar coaſt, to about Narſapour 


on the Coromandel coaſt, the diſtance meaſured along 
the ſea - hare is nearly the ſame with what it is in rea- 
n N is, about five hundred and twenty leagues, 

| . „ 
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to the ſouth, and interſecting one another at Cape Co- 
morin, in a very acute angle, are extended by Piolemy 
almoſt in the ſame {ſtraight line rom weſt to caſt; de- 
clining a little to the-ſouth. This coaſt is, at the ſame 
time, marked with ſeyeral bays and promontories, 


ally exiſt on it. Alt theſe circumſtances compared to- 
gether, point out very clearly what were the materials 


The fhips which had vidted the "coaſt of that country, 
had kept an account of the time which they took" to 


they ſtood along ſhore, on what hand the land lay, 
when they ſhaped their courſe acroſs a bay, or doubled 


a promontory. This imperfect journal, with an inac- Ws 
"curate account, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two 


places, was probably all the information concerni 
che coaſt of India, which Ptolemy was able to pro- 
cute. That he ſhould have been able to procure no 
better information from merchants who ſailed with no, 
rticular view of exploring the coaſt, will not appear 
Wonderful, if we conſider that even the celebrated Pe- 


riplus of Hanno would not enable a geographer to lay 


"down the coaſt of Africa with more preciſion, than | 


Prolemy * nee that of India. 


Ray vorz v. sser. n. p. 114 5 
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But th'mltke in the dad 8 ds nig, for the 
Malabar and-Coromandel coaſt, iuſtead of ſtretching N 


dhe eſſects which this produced, came under the view 


_ nearly reſembling,” in their poſition, thoſe which actu- 
from which the ancient map of India was compoled. 


fail from one place to another, and had marked, as 
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of Mr. Gibbon, in vritäng db hiftory of the Empiror 


1 


and though it was an incident of ſubordinate 


impoxtance only, amidſt the multiplicity of great tranſ- 


actions which muſt have occupied his attention, he 
has examined this event with an accuracy, and related 


| at og vb have done hpnour to 
an author who bad no higher object of reſearch, | 


- Val. is, 11, Kc. Nor is it here only that I am 
* ealled, upon to aſcribe to him this merit. The ſubject 
of my inquiries has led me ſeveral times upon ground 
which he had gone over, and I have uniformly received 


information, from the A with 


which he ha e It... 
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- voyage, together with the . of 15 1 
Teid al Haſan of Siraf, was publiſhed by M. Renau- 
- hot, A. D. 1718, under the title of < Anciennes Rela- 


, tions des Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs 


„ Mahometans, qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle | 
« traduites. de Arabe, avec des remarques ſur les prin- 


« cipaux endroits de ces Relations.” As M. Renaudot, 


in his remarks, repreſents the literature . and police of 


the Chineſe, in colours yery different from thoſe of the 
ſplendid deſcriptions which a blind admiration. had 


prompted the Jeſuits to publiſh, two zealous miſſion- 


_ aries have called in queſtion the authenticity of theſe 


Relations, and. have aſſerted that the authors of them 
had never been in China ; EP, Premare Lettr. edifiantes 


et curieuſes, tom. xix. p. 420, & c. P. Parennin, ibid. 
tom. xi. P; 158, Kc. Some doubts concerning their 


% » 
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men in England, pn account of M. Renaudot's having 
given no notice of the manuſcript hich he tranſfated, 
e, . dane, in nnen en ce n- e ; 


authenticity were entertained likewiſe by ſexeral learned = | 


ſince — the daheim 45 M.Renaudct 


vas charged with the criine of impoſing upon the pub- 
lic. But the Colbert Manuſcripts having been depoſited 
in the King's Library, as (fortunately for literature) 
moſt private collections are in France, M. de Guignes, 
| after a long ſearch, diſcovered the identical manu- 


ſcript to which M. Renaudot refers. It appears to 


have been written in the twelfth century; Journal 
des Scayans, Dec. 1964, p- 375, Kc. As I had not 
the French edition of M. Renaudot's book, my refer- 
ences are made to the Engliſh tranſlation. The Rela- 
tion of the two Arabian Travellers is confirmed, in 
many points, by their countryman Maſſoudi, who 
Publiſhed bis treatiſe on univerſal hiſtory, to which he 
gives the fantaſtical title of. Meadows of Gold, and 
e Mines of Jewels,” a hundred and fix years after 
their time. From him, likewiſe, we receive ſuch an 
account of India in the tenth century, a8 renders it 
evident that the Arabians had then acquired an exten; 
ſiye knowledge of that country. According to his de- 

ſeription, the peninſula of India was divided. into four 
kingdoms. The firſt was compoſed of the provinces 
fituated on the Indus, arid the rivers which fall into it; 

the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
ſecond kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
it ſtill remaining, appears to have been a very large 
<7 N Ay p. 54. In order to give an 
a idea 
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nes of its populeuſncſa, the Indian hiſtorians hes 
that it contained thitty thouſand; ſhops, in which betel- 
nat was ſold, and ſixty thouſand ſets of muſicians and 
ſingers, who paid a tax to government; Feriſnta, tranſ- 
lated by Dow, vol. i. p. 32. The third: kingdom was 
Cachemire. Maſſoudi, as far as I know, is the ſirſt 
author who mentions this paradiſe of India, of which 
he gives a ſhort but juſt deſcription. - The fourth is 
the kingdom of Guzerate, which he repreſciits as the 
greateſt and moſt powerful ; and he concurs with the 
two Arabian Travellers, in giving the ſovereigns of it 
the appellation of Balhara. What Maſſoudi relates 
concerning India is more worthy of notice, as he him- 
| ſelf had viſited, that country; Notices et Extraits des 
Manuſerits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, tom. i. p. 9, 10, 
Maſſoudi confirms what the two. Arabian Travellers re- 
late, concerning the extraordinary progreſs of the 
Indians in aſtronomical ſeience. According to his ac- 
count, a temple was built during the reign of Brahman, 
the firſt monarch of India, with twelve towers, repre- 
ſenting the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; and in which 
was delineated, a view of all the ſtars as they appear 
in the heavens. In the ſame reign was compoſed the 
famous Sind-Hind, which ſeems: to be the ſtandard 
_. treatiſe of Indian aftronomy z Notices, &c. tom. i. 
p. 7. Another Arabian author, who wrote about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, divides India into 
three parts. The northern comprehending all the pro- 
vinces on the Indus. The middle, extending from 
Gunerate to the Ganges. The ſouthern, which he 
| - denominates eme from . Comorin; Notices, 
Sec. g. wil We ee ee eee 
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Tan naval kill of the Chinese ſesins not dä hase been 
ſuperior to that of the Gretks; te Romans, or ra- 


bians. The courſe which they held from 'Catiton! to 


Siraf, near the mouth uf the Feiſia Gulf, is deſeribed 
by their on authors. They kept as hear as poſſible tu 


the ſhore until they reached the ifland of Ceylon, and 


weſt fide. of the Peninſula, as far as the mbuth of the 
Indus, and tlience ſteered along the coaſt to the place 


of their deſtination; - Mem. de Literat, tom. xxxii: 
p. 367. Some authors have contendrd, that both the 
Arabians and Chineſe were well acquainted with the 
mariners compaſs, and the uſe of it in navigation; but 


it is remarkable that in the Arabie, Turkiſh, and Per- 


fan languages there in no original name for the com- 


paſs. They commonly call it Bgſala, the Italian name, 
which ſhews that the knowledge of this uſeful inſtru- 
ment was communicated to them by the Europeans. 


Thete is not one ſingle obſervation, of - ancient date, 
made by the Arabians on the variation of the needle, 
or any inſtruction deduerd from it, for the aſſiſtance 


of navigators. Sir John Chardin, one of the moſt 
learned and beſt informed travellers who. has Mited 


the Eaſt, having -been:gonſulted/upon this point, returns 
ay anſwer, I boldly afſert, that the Aſiatics are be- 
10. holden to us for this wonderful inſtrument, which 
10 they had from Europe a long time before the Portu- 
gueſe conqueſts. For, firſt, their are ex- 
TO like ours, es ann of E 
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t much as they can, ſcarce daring to meddle with their 

ec needles themſelves. Secondly, It is certain that the 

« old-navigators only.coaſted jr-atong; which J impute 

4 to their want of this inſtrument to guide and in- 

Peg _ «-ſtru&- them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
| not pretend to ſay that they were afraid of venturing 
d far from home, for the Arabians, the firſt naviga- 

'& tors in the world, in my opinion, at leaſt for the 

« Eaſtern ſeas, have, time out of mind, ſailed from 

& the bottom of the Red Sea, all along the coaſt of 

« Africa; and the Chineſe. have always traded with 
&« Java and Sumatra, which is a very conſiderable voy- 

| 5 „ age. 80 many iſlands uninhabited and yet produc- 

4 ct tive, ſo many lands unknown to the people I ſpeak 

5 ' « of, are a proof that the old navigators had not the 

it art of failing on the main ſea. I have nothing but 


WR ic argument to offer touching this matter, having never meri 
* c met with any perſon in Perſia or the Indies to in- terat 
* form me when the compaſs was firſt known among Vaſ: 
them; though I made inquiry of the moſt- learned out 
men in both countries. I have ſailed from the Indies Afi 
4 to Perſia in Indian ' ſhips, when no European has gla 
« been aboard but myſelf. The: pilots were all In- ſolc 
4 dians, and they uſed the fore-ſtaff and quadrant for Ro 
| tc their obſervations.' Theſe inſtruments they have 
5 c ftom us, and made by our artiſts, and they do not 


« if the leaſt vary from ours, except that the charac- 
« ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the moſt ſkilful 
cc navigators of all the Aſiaties or Africans but nei- 


nil 

<< ther they nor the Indians make uſe of charts; and de 

ic they do net much want them: ſome they have, but de 

» « they are copied from ours, for they are altogether vc 
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medans firſt entered Chind, p . tar, c. When M, DS 
Nichbuhr was 4 a magnetic needle 


in the poſſeſſion of a Mahomedan, which ſerved to 


point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of E | 
Magnatis, a clear proof of er een rigs. Voy- 


e 1 


NOTE . Szer. I. p. u. 2 


Sein Pero men, Cie Me e Ang 


imagined that the Vaſa Murrhina, particularly deſcribed 
by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxvii. and occaſionally men- 


tioned by ſeveral ancient authors both Greek and Ro- 


man, were the true porcelain of China. M. FAbbè Le 
Bland and M. Larcher have examined this opinion, 


with full as much induſtry and erudition as the ſubject 
merited, in two Diſſertations publiſhed in Mem. de Li- 


terat. tom. xlin. From them ic is evident that the 
Vaſa Murrhina were formed of a tranſparent ſtone, dug 
out of the earth in ſome of the Eaſtern provinces of 


Aſia. Theſe were imitated, in veſſels of coloured 


glaſs. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 


ſold at a very high bros to the eee ee 


Rome. 


N XL. SEcr. m. p. 123. 


Tun bent, of Chriſtianity, and of Mahomeds- 5 
niſm, both in China and India, is atteſted by ſuch evi- 


dence as leaves no doubt with reſpect to it. This evi- 
dence is collected by Aſſemannus, Biblioth. Orient. 
vol. iv. p. 437, Kc. 521, &c.; and by M. Renaudot, 


e in 
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in two Diſſertations. annezed to Anciennes Relations; 
and by M. de la Crore, Ride, de Chriſtianiſme des 
Indes. In our own age, however, we. know that de 


number of proſelytes to either af theſe religions is ex- 
tremely ſmall,. eſpecially in India. A Gentoo conß- 


ders all the diſtinctions aud privileges of his caſt, az 
belonging to him by an cxclufive and incommunicable 
right. To convert, or to be converted, are ideas 


equally;repugnarit to the principles moſt Aeephy rooted 


in his mind; nor can either the Catholie or Proteſtant 


miſſionaries in India boaſt of having overeome theſe 
prejudices,” except among à fem in the lotreſt caſts, 
or of fuch as have loſt their caſt- altogether. This 
laſt eireumſtanoe ds d great obſtaele to tlie progreſs of 
Chriſtianity i India. As Europeans eat the' fleſti of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem ſdcred, and drink 
intoxioating liquors, in which practices they! ate imi- 
tatddoby the converts to Ohriſtianity, this finks them to 
* level with the Periarsg the molt contemptible and 
dgious race of men, Some Cathoke miſſionaries were 
ſdo ſenſible of chis, that they affected to imitate the 


dreſs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refuſed 


to afforiate with the Piriars, or to admit them to the 
participa ton aß the! ſaetamenite.' Bur hls was con- 
demned by the apoſtolic legafe Tournon, as incon- 


ſiſtent with the ſpirit and precepts of the Chriſtian re- 


ligion; ; Voyage aux Indes Orientales, Par. M. Sonne- 
rat, tom. i. p. 58. note. Notwithſtanding the labours 
of; miſſionaries for, upwards ; of two hundred years, 
(tays a late ingenious Writer,) and the eſtabliſhments 
of different Chriſtian nations, h ſupport and protect 
ep put: of, perhaps, one hundred millions of Hin- 


LEED 


dogs aL there are not twelve thouſand, Chriſtians, and 


: thoſe 
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thoſe almoſt entirely 7 or outcaſts. Sketches 3 


cx? 


relating to the liftory, io, 585 and manners 7 


of the Hind00s; þ. 48. The number o N Mahomedang, 
or Moors, now in Indoſtan, f is ſuppoſed to be Near ten 
millions; but they : are not the e original inhabitants 0 of the 
country, but the deſcendants of adventurers, who, haye 
been pouring in from Fartary, Perſia, and Arabia, ever 
fnce the invaſion of Mahmoud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, 
the firſt Mahoinedan conqueror of India. Orme Hil. 


of Military Tranfact. in Indoſtan, vol. i. p. 24. Her- 


belot, Biblioth. Orient. artic. Gazaaviah, As the man- 
ners of the Indians in ancient times ſeem to haye been, 
in every reſpect, the fame with thoſe of the preſent age, 


it is probable, that the Chriſtians and Mahomedans, | 


faid' to be ſo numerous in India and China, were 
chiefly foreigners, alfured thither by! a lucrative” com- 
merce, or their deſcendants. The number of Maho- 
medans in China has been conſiderably increaſed 'by a 
practice, common among them, of buying children in 


years of famine, whom they educate in the Mahome- ; 
dan relipi on. Hit. Sener. des Wake, tom. vi. 
P- 82 45 nth th : 


NOTE XLI. ster. Il. 0 


Frox: the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 


Venice, who was elevated to that high ſtation at a 
time when his countrymen had eſtabliſhed a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
productions of the Eaſt, it was natural to expect ſome 


information concerning their early trade with that 
. contitey'y but, except an idle tale concerning ſomie 


cc 3 Venetian 
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. which ſtole thence the body of St. Mark ; Murat. 
Rer. Ital. vol. xii. lib. 8. c. 4. p. 1 1 find no other 


ſeventh and eighth centuries, the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy, and in other countries of Europe, 


Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religion lucrative, it being uſual for the Faquirs to 
carry with them, in their pilgrimages from the ſea- 
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Venetian ſhips which had failed to Alexandria about 
the year 828, contrary to a decree of- the ſtate, and 


hint concerning the- communication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, . circumſtances occur, 
which ſhew that the reſort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceaſed, almoſt entirely, for ſome time. Prior to the 


were written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian | 


Papyrus; but after that period, as Europeans ſeldom thi 
ventured to trade in Alexandria, almoſt all charters wi 
and other deeds are written upon parchment. Murat. re 
Antiq. Ital. Medii Avi, vol. iii. p. 832. I have been ce 
induced, both in the text and in this note, to ſtate ſu 
theſe particulars concerning the interruption of trade 8 
between the Chriſtians and Mahomedans fo fully, in 3 
order to correct an error into which ſeveral modern au- d 
thors have fallen, by ſuppoſing, that ſoon after the firſt 5 
conqueſts of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned SW. 
into its ancient channels, and the merchants of Europe c 
reſorted with the ſame freedom as — to the ports . 

x 


of * Egypt and . 5 


NOTE XIII. Szcr. III. p. 134. 2 


Ir 1 proper to remark (ſays Mr. Stewart) that the 


coaſts to the interior parts, * corals, ſpices, and 
other 


. 
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other precious articles} of ſmal bulk; which. they er- 


things of a ſimilar nature; concealing them eafily in 


their hair, and in the cloths round, their middle, carry- 
ing on, in proportion to their numbers, no inconſider- 
able traffic by theſe means. Aocount of the Kingdom 
* ee e 1623-4 e 3. 5 
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cini is the moſt commodious Ration for ET in 
the Black Sea, While in the hands of the Genoeſe, 
who kept poſſeſſion of it above two centuries, they 
rendered it the ſeat of an extenſive and flouriſhing 
commerce. Even under all the diſadvantages of its 
ſubjection, at preſent, to the Turkiſh! government, it 
continues to be a place of i conſiderable: trade. Sir 


John Chardin, who viſited it A. D. 1672, relates, that 


during his reſidence of forty days there, above four 


hundred ſhips arrived: at Caffa, or ſailed from. it. 
of Genoeſe magnificence. The number of its inhabit- 


ants, according to M. Peyſonnel, amounts ſtill to 
eighty thouſand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. i. | 
p. 15. my deſcribes its trade as _ great. 5 


HF —_— 


NOTE XIV. sxer. m.. „. 146. | 
— the Genoeks fertled im 


Conſtantinople, are painted by Nicephorus .Gregoras, 
an eye-witneſs of their conduct, in very ſtriking 


colours. They, ſays be, now, i. e. about the 
— cc 4 7 year 


change, on their return, for gold-duſty muſk, and other 


393 


contributed to: aggrandixe, or depreſs nations, ſeems 


Nerzs AND LLAYSTRATIONS.: 
year 1340, e dreamed that.they bad acquired. the do- 


„ minion,oß the ſea, and glaimed an ecluſive right to 


« the trade of the Ruine, prohibiting the ;Greeks: to 
« fail: to. the Motis, the Cherſoneſus, or any part of 


& the coaſt beyond the mauih oi the Danube, without 


2 a licence from them. This excluſion they extended 
« likewiſe to. the Venetians, and their arzogance. pro- 
e ceeded ſo far as to form a ſcheme of impoſing a toll 


8 e ee 


Lib. xviti. e 
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nor AV. ster. ul p. "146." 


1 PERMISSION bon the Pope was ae; W netel. 
fury to authoriſe a commercial intercourſe with infidels, 
that long after this period, in the year 1454, Nicho- 
las V. in his famous bull in favour of prince Henry of 
Portugal, among other: privileges, grants him · a licence 
to trade with Mahomedans, and refers to ſimilar con- 
ceſſions from Eope Martin V.; and Eugenius; to kings 


af Portugal. Leibnitz S Jur. Oe” e 


b wur 9 Tg 


NOTE aro. Sxcr: I. p- 148, 
NxrrnRR Jovius, the profeſſed adage of the 


Medici, nor Jo. M. Brutus, their detraftor, though 


both mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, 


explain the nature of the trade by which it was ac- 


quired. Even Machiavel, whoſe. genius delighted 
in the inveſtigation. of every circumſtance which 


not 


NOTES: AND. ILLUSTRAPIONS, 293. 
not to have viewed the commerce, of his country „ 
ſubje& that merited any clucidation. Denina, who has 155 
entitled the firſt chapter af bis eighteenth book, 

4 The Origin of the Medici, and the Commencement 
« of their Power and Grandeur, furniſhes little in- 
formation with regard to the trade carried on by them. 
This ſilenoe of ſo many authors is a proof that hiſto- 
rians had not yet begun to view commerce as an object EE 
of ſuch. importance in the political ſtate of nations, as & 
to enter ifſto any detail concerning its nature and effects. i 
From the references of different writers to Scipio Am- 
mirato, Iſtorie Fiorentine; to Pagnini, Della Decima 
ed altri gravezze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, and to 
Balducci, Practica della Mercatura, I ſhauld i imagine 
that ſomething more ſatisfactory may be learned con- 
cerning the trade both of the republic and the family. 
of Medici; but I could not find antes oa 1 
either in n or in Londan. | a 


NOTE XVI. Szcr. Il. p. „ mn” f 


LeBNITZ has preſerved a curious paper, containing 
the inſtructions af the republic of Florence to the two 
ambaſſadors ſent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to | | 
negotiate this treaty with him, together with the re- 7 
port of theſe ambaſſadors on their return. The great N 20 
object of the republic was, to obtain liberty of trading 
in all parts of the Soldan's dominions, upon the ſame 
terms with the Venetians. The chief privileges which 
they ſolicited, were; 1. A perfect freedom of admiſ- 
ſion into every port belonging to the Soldan, protection 
while they continued in it, and liberty of departure 
at 
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ores AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


at what time they choſe. * Ported to ne © 
conſul, with the ſame rights and juriſdiction as thoſe 
of the Venetians; and liberty to build a church, a 
warehouſe, and a bath, in every place where they ſet- 
tled. 3. That they ſhould not pay for goods imported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene- 


Gans. 4. That the effects of any Florentine who died 


in the dominions of the Soldan ſhould be conſigned to 
the conſul.” 5. That the gold and filver coin of Flo- | 
| rence ſhould be received in payments. All theſe pri- 


vileges (which ſhew on what equal and liberal terms 


Chriſtians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained; but from the cauſes mentioned 


m'the text,” they ſeem never to have acquired any con- 


ſiderable ſhare in the commerce with India. Leibnitz, 


nn Cod. Jur. Gent. e Pars _— p. 118 
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N OTE XVII. WIFE UI. p. 155. 


cps Eaſtern parts of Aſia. are now ſa. eh . 
explored, that the firſt imperfe& accounts of them, by 


Marco Polo, attract little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels; 
and ſome circumſtances in his narrative have induced 
different authors to juſtify this neglect, by calling in 


queſtion the truth of what he relates, and even to af- 


ſert that he had never viſited thoſe countries which he 
pretends to deſcribe. He does not, ſay they, aſcertain 
the poſition of any one place, by ſpecifying its longi- 
tude or latitude. He gives names to provinces and 


Cities, particularly in his deſcription of Cathay, which 


have no reſemblance to thoſe which they now bear. 


We may obſerve, PR that as Marco Polo ſeems 
to 
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to have been, in no degree, à man of ſcience, 3 
not to be expected that he ſhould fix che poſition of 
places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled 
through China, either in the ſuite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of his orders, it is probable that the 
names wnich he gives to different provinces and cities, 
are thoſe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whoſe ſervice he was, not their original Chineſe 
names. Some inaccuracies which have been obſerved 

in the relation of his travels, may be accounted for, 
by attending to one circumſtance, that ĩt was not pub- 
liſhed from a regular journal, which, perhaps, the 
viciſſitudes in his ſituation, during ſuch a long ſeries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre- 
ſerve. It was compoſed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recollection. But notwith- 
ſtanding this diſadvantage, his account of thoſe re- 
gions of the Eaſt, towards which my inquiries have 
been directed, contains information with reſpect 0 
ſeveral particulars, altogether unknown in Eurppe at 
that time, the accuracy of which is now fully con- 
firmed. Mr. Marſden, whoſe accuracy and diſceru- 
ment are well known, traces: his deſeription of the 
iſland which he calls Java minor, evidently Sumatra; ' 
from which. it is apparent that, as Marco Polo had re- 
ſided a conſiderable time in that iſland, he had exa- 
mined: ſome parts with care, and had inquired with 
diligence concerning others. Hiſt. of Sumat. p. 281. 
I ſhall mention ſome other particulars with reſpe& to 
India, which, though they relate to matters of no great 
conſequence, afford the beſt proof of his having viſited 
theſe countries, and of his having obſerved the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the people with attention. He 
4 . gives 


" NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 


gives a diſtinẽt account. of the nature and preparation of 
Sago, the principal article of ſubſiſtence among all the 


nations of Malayan race, and be brought the firſt ſpe. 
cimen of this ſingular production to Venice, Ramuf, 
lb, iti. c. 16. He takes notice, likewiſe, of che gene- 
ral cuſtom of chewing Betel, and his deſcription. of 
the mode of preparing it is the ſame with that ftill 
in uſe. Ramuſ. Viaggi, i. p. 55. D. 56. B. He even 


deſcends into ſuch detail as to: mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horſes in India, which till conti- 
nues. Ramuſ. p. 53. F. What is of greater import- 
ance, we learn from him, that the trade with Alex- 
andria continued when he. travelled through India, to 
de carried on in the fame manner as I conjectured it to 
have been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
Eaſt were fill brought to the Malabar coaſt by veſſels 


of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 


pepper; and other productions peculiar to that part of 
TH, India, by ſhips which arrived from the Red Sea. 
Lib. tit. c. 27- This, perhaps, may account for the 


ſuperior quality which Sanudo aſcribes to the goods 
brought to the coaſt of Syria from the Perſian Gulf, 


above thoſe imported into Egypt by the Red Sea. The 


former were choſen and purchaſed in the places where 


they grew, or where they were manufactured, by the 
merchants of Perſia, who ſtill continued their voyages 
ta every part of the Eaſt; while the Egyptian mer- 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended upon 
the aſſortment of goods brought to the Malabar coaſt 
by ihe natives. To ſome perſons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies 


| and-immenſe- revenues of the Eaſtern princes, appeared 


* (though perfectly conſonant to what we 


g- ©: no- 
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NOTES: AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 
now know cdncerning the population of China, l 


the wealth af Judoſtan,) that they gave him the name 


of Maſer Mara Milioni., Prefat, de Ramuſ. p. 4. 
But among perſons better informed, the reception be 
met with was very different. Columbus, as well as the 


men of ſcience with whom he, correſponded, placed 
ſuch confidence in the. veracity of his relations, that 
upon them, the ſpeculations. and theories, whiah-led 10 
the diſcovery of the New World, were in a great mea · 


ſure founded. | Life of ws 85 dis "or c. 75 


and 8. 


Tx 


YI Es Jon of 1 . 


Philip le Bel, king of France, having been ſome days 
in Bruges, was ſo much truck with the grandeur and 
wealth of that city, and pay ly with che ſplendid 
appearance of the citizens 


dignation, ** I thought that I had been the only queen 
c here, but I find there are many hundreds more. 
Deſerit. de Pack Baſh, p- 408. © 


NOTE L. s rer. m. v „% 


bx the- hiſtory ef the reign ef hade V. vel 


p. 163. I obſerved, that, during the war excited by 


the famous League of Cambray, while Charles VIII. 


of France could not procure money at a leſs premium 
than forty-two per cent., the Venetians raiſed what 


Wen i at five per cent. But this, I ima- 
gine, 
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es, that ſhe was moved 
(ſays Guicciardini) by female envy to exclaim with in- 


30 


i, 
98 


cent. of intereſt; and 
with cheerfully. Petr. 
A. at * 1 W xi. * 1016. 
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NOTES AND ALLUSTRATIONS./ | 


Fine, js not to be conlidered- as the uſual commercial! 
nis of intereſt sc that period, but as a voluntary and 
publie- ſpiritec effort of the citizens, in order to ſup- | 
port their country at a dangerous eriſis. Of ſuch laud- 
able exertions, there are ſeveral ſtriking inſtances in 


the-hiſtary of the republic. In the year 1379, when 
the-Genoeſe,. after obtaining a great naval victory over 
pr gragg were ready to attack their capital, the 


citizenty by a voluntary contribution, enabled the ſe- 


nate to. ſit out ſuch a powerful armament as ſaved their 
country. Sabellicus, Hiſt. Rer. Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vi. 


p'. 385. 390. In the war with Ferrara, which began 


in the year, 1472, the ſenate, relying upon the attach- 
ment of the citizens to their country, required them 
to bring all their gold and ſilver plate, and jewels, into 


che public treaſury,” upon promiſe of paying the value 


of them at the concluſion. neee with five- per 
requiſition was complied 
de Bello Ferrar. "Ps 
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"NOTE LL Sxcr. m. p- 166. 


Two facts may be mentioned as proofs of an extra- 
—_— extenſion of the Venetian trade at this period, 
1. There is in Rymer's Great Collection, a ſeries 

of i 8 from the kings of England, of various pri- 


vileges and immunities to Venetian merchants trading 
in England, as well as ſeveral commercial treaties with 


the republic, which plainly indicate a conſiderable in- 


creaſe of their tranſactions in that country. Theſe are 


mentioned in their order by Mr. Anderſon, to whoſe 
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patient induſtry and ſound underſtanding;" every perſon 
engaged in any commercial reſearch 'mult” have felt 
himſelf greatly indebted on mary occaflons,——2. The 


eſtabliſhment of a Bank by public authority, the credit 


of which was founded on that of the ſtate. In an age 
and nation ſo well acquainted with the advantages 
which commerce derives from the inſtitution of banks, 
it is unneceſſary to enumerate them. Mercantile tranſ- 
actions muſt have been numerous and extenſive before 
the utility of ſuch an inſtitution could be fully per- 
ceired, or the principles of trade could be ſo fully un- 
derſtood as to form the regulations proper for conduct- 
ing it with ſucceſs. Venice may boaſt of having given 
. the firſt example to Europe of -an' eſtabliſhment alto- 
gether unknown to the ancients, and which is the pride 
of the modern commercial ſyſtem. The conſtitution 
of the Bank of Venice was originally founded on ſuch 
juſt principles, that it ee as a model in the eſta- 
bliſhment of banks in othWEountries, and the admini- 
ſtration of its affairs has been conducted with ſo much 
integrity, that its credit has never been ſhaken. I can 
not ſpecify the preciſe year in which the Bank of Ve- 
nice was eſtabliſhed by a law of the State. Anderſon 
ſuppoſes it to have been A. D. 1157. Chron. Deduct. 
vol. i. p. 84. Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. part II. vol. ii. 
| p. 765. 225 III. vol. il. p. 892. | 


©. 


orf III. Ser. m. p. 167. | 
A Italian author of ry d and a diligent i in- 
quirer into the ancient hiſtory of its different govern- 
ments, affirms, that if the ſeveral States which traded 
2 | | in 


—— Los: ATLONs: - 
1 is the Mediterrantum Ind united idyether; Vetice alone 
OE woold haye been ſuperior to them. all, in naval power, 
and in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions 
Italie traduits par Abbe Jardin, lib. xvili. c. 6. 
tom. vi. p. 339. About the pear 1429, the Doge 
Mocenigo gives a view of the naval force 6f the repab- 
4 lic, which confirms this decißon of Denina. At that 
B 2 Rn ’ͥ ͥͥ ͥ ͥ q 

. ſeventeen thouſand ſailors; of three hundred Rips of 

greater force, manned by eight thoufand failors; and 

of forty-five large galeaſſes, or carracks, navigated by 

eleven thauſind faiſors. In public and private arſenals 

„ | Gateen thouſand carpenters were employed. Mar. Sa- 
=_ nuto Vite e e ptr; : 
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NOTE Lum. Bir 


1 we 0 a view of the _ and Paten of 
the habitable parts of Aſia and Africa, we will ſee good 
reaſons for conſidering the camel as the moſt uſeful 

| of. all the animals over which the inhabitants of theſe - 
< /  — great continents have acquired dominion. - In both, 
| ſome of the moſt fertile diſtricts are ſeparated from each 
other by ſuch extenſive tracts of barren ſands, the ſeats 
of defolation and drought, as ſeem to exclude the poſ- 
| fGbility of communication between them. But as the 
ocean, which appears, at firſt view, to be placed as an 
inſuperable barxier between different regions of the 
| > + earth, has been rendered, by navigation, ſubſervient 
3 | to their mutual int courle ;. ſo, by means of the camel, 
3 which 
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ich the. Atabians.;cmpbatieally- eall; The Ain ofcyha - - 


Deſert, the moſt dreary waſtes ars traverſed, and the 

vations. which. they disjoin ate enabled to trade wit 
one anochen Thoſe painful-joutaies, jmpraQicable. br 
eee the camel performs he ae , 
diſpatch. Under heavy burdens of ſix, ſeven, and 


cight hundred: weight, they ean continue their mark 


during long period of time, with little food or reſt; 
and ſometimes without taſting water for eight or nine 
days. By the wiſe ceconomy of Providence, the camel 
ſeems formed of purpoſe to be the beaſt of burden in 

thoſe regions where he is placed, and where his ſer- 
vice is moſt wanted. In all the diſtricts of Aſia and 
Africa, where deſerts are moſt: frequent and extenſive, 
the camel abounds. This is his proper ſtation, and 
beyond this the ſphere of his activity does not extend 
far. He dreads. alike the exceſſes of heat and of cold, 

and does not agree even with; the mild climate of our 
tempetate zone. As the f trade in Indian com- 
modities, of Which we have any authentic account, 
was carried on by means of camels, Geneſis, xxxvii. 
25, and as it is by employing them that the convey- 
ance of theſe commodities has been ſo widely extended 
over Aſia and Africa, the particulars which I have 

mentioned concerning this ſingular animal appeared to 
me neceſſary towards illuſtrating this part of my ſub- 
ject. If any of my readers defire more full informa- 
tion, and wiſh to know how the ingenuity and art of 
man have {ſeconded the intentions of Nature, in train- 
ing the camel, from his birth, for that life af exertion 
and hardſhip to which he is deſtined, he may conſult 
Hiſtoĩre Naturelle, by M. Ia Comte de Buffon, artie. 
5 Clone e. Dromedaire, one of the moſt n and, 


* D D as 


5 L which may be agreeable to ſome of my readers. « In 


96 


— AND 111 STRAPIONS.. 


5 e fak 28 l een judge from; tzamining ee 
_ whichthe has quoted, one of the moſt accurate, des 

5 keriptions given by that celebrated writer. | M. v 
| whoſe accuracy is well known, gives a deſeription of 
| CTC 


A travelling through the. deſert, camelb uren chiefly 
_ «© employed, becauſe they conſume little, and carry.a 
e great load. His ordinary burden is about ſeven 
. y hundred and fifty pounds 3 his foods. whatever is 
u given him, ſtraw, thiftles, the: ſtones. of dates, beans, 
1 &c. With a pound of fo adh, and a 
4 much water, he will travel for weeks. In the jour- 
te ney from Cairo to Suez, which is forty or forty-lix 
tc hours, they neither eat nor drink; but theſe long 
& faſts, if often repeated, wear them out. Their 
c uſual rate of travelling is very flow, hardly above 
Rt two miles an hour; it is vain to-puſh them, they 
. will not quicken t pace, but, if allowed fome 
e ſhort reſt, they will travel b SB BAR 
« ec; DH ene ts Þ: ira 
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55 > ie: vo Fire an | hae idea of the * 
x4 circulation of Indian commodities; by land- carriage, it 
© would be neceſſary to trace the route, and to eſtimate 
the number, of the various caravans by which they are 
. conveyed. Could this be executed with accuracy, it 
would be a curious ſubject of yeographical reſearch, as 
ell as a valuable addition to commercial hiſtory. 


. 
uni- 
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it leaſt of fifty thouſand þ 
camels employed in ea 
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| uniformly uidied in >b6nduRing! this Diſquidtion," to 


enter into a detail of fo great length, it may be proper 
ere, for illuſtrating this part of my ſfubhect, "to take 

fuch a view of twoicarivatts which viſit Mecea, us bay 
enable my readers to.eftimate more juſtly the magnirade | 
of their commercial tranſactions. The firſt ib the ca- 
ravan which takes its departure from Caire' in Egypt, 
and the other from Damaſcus in Syria j and 1 ſelect 


theſe, both becauſe they are the moſt tonfiderdble, 


and becaufe they are deſcribed by authors of undoubted 


credit,” who had the beſt opportunities of receiving Full 
information concerning them. The former is compoſed 
not only of pilgrims from every part pf Egypt, but of 
thoſe which arrive from all the ſmall Mahomedan ſtates 
on the African coaſt of the Mediterranean, from the em- 


75 pire of Motocco, ahd even from! the Negroe kingdoms 


on the Atlantic. When affemmbled, the caravan confiſts : 
ſons,. arid the number of 


g. water, proviſions, and 
merchandize, is till preg. The journey, which, in 


going from Cairo, and returning thither, is not com- 
pleted in leſs than a hundred days, is performed wholly - 
by land; and as the route lies moſtly through, ſandy 
deſerts, or barren uninhabited + wilds, which. ſeldom af- 


ford any ſubliſtence, and where often no ſources gf 
water can be found, the pilgrims always undergo much 


fatigue, and ſometimes muſt endure incredible hard- 
hips. An early and good deſcription of this caravan 
is publiſhed by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, Ec. Maillet | 

has e entered 1 into a minute.and curious, detail with regard % 


| to it; Deleript. de VEgypte, part li. p. 212, Kc. Pocock 


has giyen a, route, together with the length of each 


| gay's march, Which he received from a $ peri” who 


: v had 
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had been fourteen times at Mecca, vol. i. pp. 188. | 


261, &c.—The caravan from Damaſcus, compoſed of 


pilgrims from almoſt every province of the Turkiſh 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 


the commerce which it carries on is hardly leſs valu - 


able. Voyage de Volney, tom. ii. p. 25 1, &c. 
Ohſſon Tabl. Gener. de Empire Othom: II. p. 275, 
Sc. This pilgrimage was performed in the year 1741, 


by Khojeh Abdulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned, 


Note V. p. 343. He gives the uſual route from Da- 
maſcus to Mecca, computed by hours, the common 
mode of reckoning a journey in the Eaſt through coun- 


tries little frequented. According to the molt, mode- 


rate eſtimate, the diſtance between the two cities, by 


his account, muſt be above 2 thouſand miles ; a great h 


part of the journey is through a deſert, and. the pil- 


grims not only endure much fatigue, but are often 
expoſed. to great danger, 


pendent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they 
make no ſcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, 
while engaged i in performing one of the moſt indiſpenſ- 
able duties of theirreligion. , Aremarkable inſtance of this 

occurred in the year 17 57. Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, &c. by Abbe Mariti, vol. ii. p- 117, &c, Engl. 
"Tranſlation. Great as theſe caravans are, we muſt not 
ſuppoſe that all the. pilgrims who viſit Mecca belong 
to them; ſuch conſiderable additions are received from 


the extenſive dominions of Perſia, from every province 
of Indoſtan, and the countries to the Eaſt « of it, from 


Abyſſinia, | from various ſtates on the Southern coaſt of 
AP: and from all parts of Arabia, that when the 
4 f v 


1 ,” x 


om the wild Arabs. Me. 
A "fingula r proof of the pre- 
datory ſpirit of the Arabs, that although all their inde- 


NOTES A 1LUUSTRATIONS, 


whole de afſembled they bare been computed to 
amount to two hundred thonfand. In ſome eat e 
number is farther increaſed by finall bands of 'pilgritns ro 
| from ſeveral interior provinces" of Africa, the naines _ „ 
and ſituations of which are juſt beginning to he Eno as 
in Europe. For this laſt fact we are indehted"to'the — — 
Aſſociation for promoting the Diſcovery of the Interior 
Parts of Africa, formed by ſome Britiſ Gentlemen, 
upon principles ſo liberal, and with views ſo public 
ſpirited, as do honour to OE. wer to their 5 
country. wee i 3 ee 1 | 
, ' # wi 220 444 © $204 , i 
"In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Couneil 5 
on the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained; | | 1 
| and it appears that the commerce carried on by carzvans : 4 
in the interior parts of Afriea is not only widely ex- | | 
tended, but of conſiderable value. Beſides the great 
caravan which proceeds ti Cairo, and is joined by 
/ Mahomedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there 
are caravans which have no object but commerce, | 
which ſet out from Fez,” Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 1 
other ſtates on the ſea" coaſt, and penetrate fat" into | LL 
the interior country, Some of them take ne leſd han 5 
fifty days to reach the place of their deſtination; and, : 12 
as the medium of their rate of travelling may be eſti» | 
mated at about eighteen miles a- day, the extent of their 
journey may be eaſily computed. As both the time ok 
their outſet, and their route, are known, they are met 
by the people of all the countries through which they 
travel, who trade with them. Indian goods of every | 
' kind form a conſiderable article in this trafic, in ex+ 


change for which the chief ———— give 18 
1 80 ni. «ORR WC 18) 


ro Az 


Vorxs AND-ILLUSTRAT1ONS: 
1 As.the journeys; of dhe caravans, /which are purely 


their routes vary according t9'the convenience or fancy 


of the merchants'of whom they are compoſed; 1 40 
foriptipn. tannot be given of them with the ſame degree 
of aegukae) ag of the great cara hans which viſit Mecca, 


But þy'attending to the pecounts of ſome authors, and 


the ocgaonal hints of others, ſufficient information 


may be gathered to ſatisfy. us, that the circulation of 


Eaſtern goods by theſe caravans: is very extenſive! The 
ſame intercourſe which was anciently kept up by the 


provinces in the North-eaſt of Afia with Indoſtan and 


Among all che numerous tribes of Tartars, eyen of 
thoſe which retain their paſtoral manners in greateſt 


purity, the demand for the productions of theſe two 
- countries is very conſiderable. | | Voyages. de Pallas, 
ii. p. 422. In arder to ſup, 


tom. i. p. 357, &c. tomy 

ply. them with theſe, | caravans. ſet out annually from 
Boghar, (Hackluyt, vol. i. pr 332.) Samarcand, Thi: 
bet, and ſeveral other places, and, return with large 
cargoes of Indian and Chineſe. goods. But the trade 
garrĩiei on between Ruſſia and China, in this part of 
 Afia, is by far the malt extenſive and beſt known, 


Some connęxion of this kind, it is probable, was kept 


up between them from the earlieſt period, but jt in- 


preaſed greatly after the interior parts of Ruſſia were 


rendered more acceſſible by the conqueſts of Zingis 
Khan and Tamerlane. The commercial nations of 
Europe were ſo well acquainted. with the mode af car- 
rying on this-trade, that foon after the Portugueſe had 


opened the communication with the Eaſt by the Cape 


of Good Hope, an we ads Was made, in order to di- 


miniſh 


go not commence. at, ſtated, ſeaſons, and 


Chinap and which 1 formerly deſcribed, Mill ſubſiſts, 
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NOTES AND: FLUSTRATIONS-: 


diſcovery, to prevail an the, Ruſhans to convey, Indian 
and Chineſe commodities through che whole, gxtent. of = 
their empire, partly by Jand-carriage. and . partly. by 
means of navigable civers, to ſome port on the Baltic, 
from which they might be diſtributed through every 
pat ol Europe, Ramuſio Raccolta da Viaggi, vol. i. 
p. 374. B. Hit, du Commerce de la Ruſſe, par NA. 
hreder, tom. i. p. 13, 14. This ſcheme, too great fox. 
hes the throne, of Ruſſia to carry into 


F execution, was rendered praQticable by the conqueſts gf | Y 


Ivan Baſilowitz, and the genius of Peter the Great. 
Though the capitals of the two empires were ſituate , 
at the immenſe diſtance of ſix thouſand three hundred 
and ſeventyreight miles from each other, and the route 
Ay for above four hundred miles through an uni- 
habited deſert; (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 167.) earg- 
vans travel from the one the other. But: though 
it kad beep ſtipulated, whelf this intercourſe was eſt - 
bliſhed, thut the number of perſons i in each caravan . 
| ſhould. not exceed two hundred, and though they were 
ſhut up within the walls of a Caravanſerai during the 
ſhort time they were ſuffered to remain in Pekin, and 
were. allowed to deal only with a. few merchants, to | 
whom 2, monopoly of the trade with them had been 
granted; yet, notwithſtanding all theſe reſtraints and 
precautions, the. jealous vigilance with which, the Chi- 
neſe government excludes foreigners from a free inter- 
courſe with its ſubjects, was alarmed, and the admiſſion 
of the Ruſſian c2ravans. into the empire was ſoon pro- 
hibited. After various negotiations, an expedient was 
at length deviſed, by which the advantages of mutual 
nn were ſecured, without intringing the cau- 
0 * v 4 tious 
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tious arrangement, of Chineſe policy. On the' bound - 
ary of the two empires, two fmall towns were built 
almoſt contiguous, Kischta inhabited by Ruſſians, 8 
and Maimatſchin by Chineſe. To theſe all the mar- el 
ketable productions of their reſpective countries are a 
brought by'the ſubjedts of each empire 3) and the furs, te 
the linen and woollen cloth, the leather, the glaſs, &c. ſt 
of Ruſſia, are exchanged for the filk, the cotton the tea, 1 

the rice, the toys, &c. of China. By ſome well judged * 
v 

E 

xt 


conceſſions of the ſovereign now ſeated on the throne 
of Ruſſia, whoſe enlarged mind is ſuperior to the illi- 
beral maxims of many of her predeceſſors, this trade is 
dered fo flouriſhing, that its amount annually is net 
Tefs' than eight hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and $a 
it is the only trade which China carries on almoſt en- 5 
tirely by barter.” Mr. Coxe, in his account of the Ruf- 
an diſcoveries, has collected, with his uſual attention 
. and diſcernment, ' every ng relative to this branch of 
25 trade, the nature and extent of which were little known 
. in Europe. Part li. chap. li, iii; iy. Nor is Kiachta 
the only place where Ruſſia” receives Chineſe and „ 
dian commodities. A conſiderable ſupply of both is 
brought by carayans of independent T' artars'to Oren- 
burg, on the river Jaik; Voyage de Pallas, tom. i. 
p. 355» Sc. to Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and to 
Siber places which I might mention. I have entered 
into this long detail concerning the mode in which the 
prod üctions in India and China are circulated through 
4 RNeulſia, as it affords the moſt ſtriking inſtante, I know, 
of the great extent to which valuable commodities may 
8 be conveyed by RT. | 
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„„ 3 
towards the Sauth, by any of- the ancient commercial 


ſtates in the Mediterranean, is that of Hanno, under- 
taken by order of the republic of Carthage. As the 
ſituation of that city, ſo much nearer the Straits than 
Tyre, Alexandria, and the other ſeats of ancient trade 
which have been mentioned, gave it more immediate 
acceſs to the ocean; that circumſtance, together with 
the various ſettlements which the Carthaginians had 
made in different provinces of Spain, naturally ſug- 
| geſted to them this enterpriſe, and afforded them the 


proſpect of conſiderable advantages from its | ſucceſs. 
The voyage of Hanno, inſtead of invalidating, ſeems to 
reaſons which have been 


given, why no ſimilar attel 
e 14271 in ae Mediterranean, EY 


* ” 


NOTE. IVI. Seer: . p. 195. 4 


Webb the intelligent authvies os I hang . 
e this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous, 


Herodotus mentions a circumſtance concerning it, 
which ſeems to prove that it had really been performed. 
ce The Phenicians,” ſays he, © affirmed that, in ſail- 
; * ing round Africa, they had the ſun on their right 
„ hand, which to me appears not to be credible, 


4 though it may he deemed ſo by others.” Lib. iv. 
Go m This, it is certain, mult haye happened, if they 
| really 


1 


pt was made by the other | 


really accompliſhed ſuch a voyage. The ſcience of, 
aſtronomy, however, was in that early period ſo im- 


perfect, that it was by expericyce only td the Phe- 


nicians could come at the knowledge of this fact; 
they durik not, without this, baue venturail tolaſſert hat 
would have appeared to be an improbable fiction. Eren 
Gr my n rere . k. 
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Ns, this increaGng demand for the 
prodyQtions. of Inglia, it is remarkable, that during the 
6xteenth century ſome commodities which are now 


the chief articles of importation from the Eaſt, were 


either Altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, 
ihe importation of which, at preſent, far exceeds, that 
af any other productio 
general uſe, in any of Europe, a ſull century; 
and yet, during that ſhort period, from ſome fingular 
caprice of taſte, or power of faſhion, the infuſion of a 
leaf brought from the fartheſt extremity of the earth, 
of which it. is perhaps the higheſt praiſe to ſay that it 
is innoxious, has become almoſt a neceſſary of life in 
Aeveralt-parts of Europe, and the paſſion for it deſcends 
from the moſt elevated to the loweſt orders in ſociety. 


in 'r98; it vas computed that the. whole quantity bf 


tes imported into Europe from China was about nine- 
-veen millions of Pounds, of which it is conjeQured that 
twelve millions were L onſumed in Great Britain and 


the dominions depending upon it. Dodfley's Annual! 


Negiſter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. In 1789 twenty- 
"ome 8 of pounds were imported. The porcelain 


LI of 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 


n gf the Eaſt, has not been in 


NOTES AND 1LLUSTWAPIONS; 


as if it were of domeſtic manafacture, was not known 
to the ancients. Marco Polo is the firſt amor „he 


moderns who mentions it. The Portugueſe began to 


import it not long after their firſt voyage to China; 


A. D. .. A III 
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| A6corDING to all the writers of antiquity, the"In. 
ee are ſaid to be divided into ſeven tribes or caſts. 


Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. &c, Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 


p. 153, Kc, Arriap. Indie, C. 10, They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by conſidering ſome of the ſub- 


diviſions of the caſts, as if they had been a diſtinct in- 
dependent order. But that chere were no more than 
four original caſty we learn from the concurrent teſ- 
timony of the beſt informed modern travellers. A 
moſt diſtinct account of theſe we have in * La Porte 


« Quverte, ou la vraye Repreſentation de la Vie, 


« des Meurs, de la Religion, et du Service des Bra- 
t mines, qui i demeurent fur les Coftes de Chomandel, x 
Kc. This was compiled before the middle of laſt cen- 
tury, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch fac- 
tory at Pullicate, By gaining the confidence of an 
intelligent Brahmin, he acquired information concerning 
the manners and religion of the Indians, more authen- 
tic and extenſive than was known to Europeans prior 
td the late tranſlations from tlie Sanſkreet language. 


I mention this book, becauſe it ſeems t to be leſs known 


than it . to be. There remains now no doubt 


with 
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with reſpect either to the number or the functions of 
the caſts, as both are aſcertained from the moſt an- 
cient and ſacred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed 
by the accounts of their own inſtitutions, given by 
Brahming eminent for their learning. According to 


them, the different caſts proceeded from Brahma, the 


immediate agent of the, creation under the Supreme 
Power, in the following manner, which eſtabliſhes 
both the rank which they were to hold, and the ofhice 
which they were required to perform. | 


The Brahmin, from the mouth e To ran, 
to read, to inſtruct. 5 80 


The Chebteree, from the arms (ſtrength): | To nv 
_ the bow, to fight, to | govern, , | | SRL 


The Bien, from the belly or thighs W To 


Fl + the e . me by Ne NET 3c and 
traffic. „ n 


| The Srodler, _ the feet (joe): To abou, 


to ſerve. 


Tur peared occupations of all theſe claſſes. are. 
effential in a. well-regulated ſtate, Subordinate to 


them. i is a fifth, or adventitious claſs, denominated Bur- 


run Sunker,  uppoſed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
union between perſons of different caſts. Theſe are 


moſtly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xcix. This 


adventitious caſt is not mentioned, as far as I know, by 
any European author. The diſtinction was too nice 
to be obſerved by them, and they ſeem to conſider the 
members vf this aa ab belonging to the Booder. 


EIN * 7 | Beſides 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Beſides theſe acknowledged caſts, there is 2 race off 
unhappy men, denominated, on the Coromandel ca 
Pariars, and, in other parts of India, CBundular. Thee 
are out- caſts from their original order, who, by their 
miſconduct, have forfeited all the privileges of it 
Their condition is, undoubtedly, the loweſt degraditioti 
of human nature. No perſon of any caſt will have 
the leaſt communication with them. Sonnerzt, tom. = 
pi. 55,56. If a Pariar approach a' Nayy, i. e. a Warren | 
of high caſt; on the Malabar coaſt, he may put him o 
death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered 
as defiled eyen'by their ſhadow paſſing over them, and 
cannot be uſed until they are purified. Ayeen Akbery, 
vol. iii. p. 243. It is almoſt impoſſible for words 

expreſs the ſenſation of vileneſs that the name of Pariar 
or Chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inſtitutions of his 
caſt ſinks into this degraded ſituation. This it is which 
renders Hindoos ſo reſolute . in adhering to the inſti- 
tutions of their tribe, becauſe the loſs of caſt is, to 
them, the loſs of all human comfort and reſpeCtability 
and is a puniſhment, beyond compariſon, more ſevere 
than excommunication, in the moſt N prriod | 
of Papal power. 50 . | 


Tas four original cit are named, and their 188 
deſeribed i in the Mahabarat, the moſt ancient book of the 
Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with which 
Europeans are hitherto acquainted. _ Baghvat-Geets, 
p. 130. The ſame diſtinction of caſts was known 7 
the author of Heeto-pades, another work of conſider- 

able army £4 enn from the Sanſkieet, P. 251. 
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NOTES. AND- „ 1LUSÞRATIONs. 


Tux mention. of one. ci 
4idtinAion. of caſts has been omitted in the tert. 


Though the line of ſeparation be ſo drawn, as to render 


the aſcent from an inferior to a higher caſt abſolutely i im- 
FE and it would be regarded as a moſt enormous 
impiety, if one in a lower order ſhould preſume to 


: perform any function belonging to thoſe of a ſuperior 
caſt; yet, in certain caſes, the Pundits declare it to be 


lawful for perſons of a high. claſs to exerciſe ſome of 
the occupations , allotted to a elaſs below: their own, 
without loſing their caſt by doing ſo. Pref. of Pundit 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 100. Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the ſervice of their 


princes, not only as miniſters of ſtate, Orme's Frag- 


ments, p. 20), but in ſubordinate ſtations. Moſt of 


the officers, of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the 
founder of the Mahratta ſtate, were Brahmins, and 
ſome of them Pundits or learned Brahmins. Ibid. 


p. 97. Hurry Punt and Purſeram Bhow, who com- 
manded the Mahratta forces, which acted in con- 
junction with the army of Lord Cornwallis againſt 
Tippoo Saib, were Brahmins. Many Seapoys in the 
ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, particularly in the 
Bengal preſidency, : are of the Brahmin caſt. 


” -% 


ANOTHER fact concerning the caſts deſerves notice. 
An immenſe number of pilgrims, amounting, in ſome 


Years, to more than 150,000, vilit the Pagoda of Jag- 
| gernaut, in Oriſſa, (one of the moſt ancient and moſt 
revered places of Hindoo worſhip,) at the time of the 
annual feſtival in honour of the deity to whom the 
temple is conſecrated. The members of all the four 
caſts are allowed promiſcuouſly to approach the FO. 
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e reſpecting the 
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of the idol, and ſeating weighs without diſtinction, 
eat indiſcriminately of the fame food. This ſeems to 
indicate ſome .yemembrante. of à flats prior to the 
inſtitution of caſts, when all men were conſidered as 
equal. I have not ſuch information-as'enables.me/to 


account for u practice fo repugnaut to the firſt ideas = 


ind principles of the Hindoos, enter ſacred or civil. 


Bernier, tom. ii. p. 102. Taverniet, dook . 0. 9. : 
e reoohav ont older p- 817. een Lan 262 to 
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bete of my cedar muſt 3 bee chat I hau 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indian devotees, 
to all of whota European writers give the appellation 


of | Faquirs; à name by which the Mahomedans'dife 5 


tinguiſh fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious inſtãtutians 
of the Hindoos; did not render it neceffary that L ld 
conſider the Indian Faquirs particularly; Their num 


ber, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating 


penances which they voluntarily undergo, and! the 


high opinion which the people entertain of theit ſano- 
4ity, have ſtruck all travellers who have viſited Indi, 


and their deſcriptions of them are well known. © The 


powerful influence of © enthuſiaſm, the leve of 


diſtinction, and the deſire of obtaining ſome portion 

of that reverence and thoſe honours which the Brah- 
wins are born to enjoy, may account for all he en- 
*traordinary things which they do and ſuffer. One 
particular concerning them merits notice. This otder 
of devotees appears to have been very ancient in India. 


The deſcription of the Germani, which Strabotcakes 


from Megaſthenes, applies, almoſt in every circum- 
"I to the modern * Lib. xv. p. 1040. B. 
NOTE 


ng? 
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1. 


of the Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had 
ſome effect upon the manners and cuſtoms of the na- 


tives. They imagine that the dreſs which the Hin- 


doos now wear, the turban, the jummah, and long 
drawers, is an imitation of that worn by their Maho- 
medan conquerors, ' The ancient dreſs of the In- 
dians, as deſcribed by Arrian, Hiſt. Indic. c. 16. was 


a muſlin cloth thrown "looſely about their ' ſhoulders, 


a muſlin ſhirt reaching to the middle of the leg, and 


their beards were dyed various colours; which is not 


the ſame with that uſed at preſent. The cuſtom 
of ſecluding women, and the ſtrictneſs with which 


they are confined, is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have been in- 
troduced by the Mahomedans. This ſuppoſition is in 


ſome meaſure confirmed by the drama of Sacontala, 
tranſlated from the Sanſkreet, In that play, ſeveral 
female characters are introduced, who mingle in ſo- 
ciety and converſe as freely with men, as. women are 
accuſtomed to do in Europe. The author, we may 
preſume, deſcribes the manners, and adheres to the 
cuſtoms of his own age. But while I mention this 
.remark, it is proper, likewiſe, to obſerve, that, from 
x paſſage in Strabo, there is reaſon, to think, that, in 
the age of Alexander the Great, women in India were 


guarded with the ſame jealous attention as at preſent. 


« — 


a » 4 


Wr! bal aſſerted ies the ten is in * is | 
e It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen 
who have ſeen much of India, and who obſerved all 
they ſaw with a diſcerning eye; that the conqueſts bot 
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„ When their, princess . copying Megaſ- 


— ſet out upon à public hunt, they are ac- 


« companied by a uumber e their women, but along 


« the dad in which they travel, ropes are ſtretched on 
« each, fide, and if any man approach near to them 


« he is inſtantly put to death. Lib. xv. p. 1037. A. 
In ſome parts of India, where the original manners 
of the pepple may be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt in greateſt 


purity, particularly in the high country towards” the 


ſources of the Indus, women of rank reſide in private 
apartments, ſecluded from ſociety; © Forſters Travels, 
vol. i. p. 228, Women [even of the Brahmin caſt ap- 
pear in. the ſtreets without a veil; and it is only, as 1 


am informed;' in the houſes of perſons of high rank 
or great opulence that 2 diftinQ quarter or haram is 


allotted. to, the women, The influence of European 


who reſide in the town. of Calcutta. Some of them 
drive about in Engliſh chariots, fit upon chairs, and 


furniſh their houſes with mirrors. Many circumſtances 


might be mentioned, were this the proper place, which, 
ee een e 
. an 
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NOTE BY: P- 236. 


IT is amuſing to . ls exactly the ideas of 
an intelligent Aſiatic coincide with .thoſe of the Eu- 
8 ſubject. In reflecting, ſays he, 
cc 1 1 55 e poverty of Turan [the countries beyond 

nus) and Arabia, I was at firſt at a loſs to 


« h a reaſon why theſe countries have never _ 
"EE «a 


- 
— 


mannexs begins to be apparent among the Hindoos 
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« able to retain wedlthgwhilſt, on the contrary, it 15 
« daily increaſing in Indoſtan. Timour carried inte 
Turan the riches of Turkey, Pera, and Indoſtan, 
« but they are all. diſſipated ; and, during tlie reigns of 
tc the four firſt Caliphs, Turkey, Perfſta, part * 
« bia; Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, were theit tributa- 
cc ries ; but ſtill they were not rich. Tt" ident, 
6e then, that this diſſipation of che tichiesof! a Nate, 
«- muſt have happened either from cxtraordiniivy vy Uraitis, 
« ot-from ſome defect in the govertment. *Trideltan 


<« has been frequently plundered by foreign invadete, 


6c. and not one of its kings ever gained for it any” AC- | 


« 4quilition of wealth; neither has the countty' many 
« mines of gold and filverꝭ and yet Indeſtan dbbundz 
« in, money and every other kind ef wealth.” The 
« abundance of ſpecie is undoubtedly owing to the 


60 large importation of gold and ſilver in the ffps of 


« Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring 
ie ready money, in exchange ſor the manufactures and 
« natural productions of the country. If this is not 
« the cauſe of the profperous ' {tate of Indoſtan, it 


e muſt be owing to the peeuliar bleſſing of God. 
Memoirs of Khojeh Abdul-kurreem, a Rm 
; of . p- 42. 


Ther the WIS of India were the ſole proprie- 
tors of land, is aſſerted in moſt explicit terms by the 


ancients. The people (ay chez) pay a land- tax to 


their kings, becauſe the whole kingdom is regal pro- 
A Strabo, lib. xv. p. FRI: A. Diod. Sicul, lib, it. 


* p- 153. 


vors ANR riUSTRA TTC NS 


p. 153 „ This was not peciiliar to India. In A the | 


| a Wiser of the Faſt, the ſole property of land 
1 

ſeems to be teſted in the ſovereign as lor paramourſt. 

'According to Chardin, this is the ſtate of property in 


Perſia, and lands were let by the - monarch to thee 


farmers who cultivated them, on conditions nearly re- 
ſembling thoſe granted to the Indian Ryots. Voy- 
ages, tom. ili. p. 339, &c, 4to. M. Volney gives 3 


'Gnvilar accu of the tenure by Which lands are held 


in one of the great provinces of the Turkiſh empire. 
Voy. en Syrie, &c: tom. it. p. 369, Kc. The preciſe 


mode, however, in which the Ryots of Indoſtan held 


their poſſeſſions, is a circumſtance in its andient politi- 
cal conſtitution, with teſpe& to which gentlemen of 
ſuperior diſeernment, who have feſided long in the 
ountry, and filled ſome of the higheſt ſtations in go- 
rernment; have formed very different opihibns. Some 
have intagined that grants of land were mide by tlie 
ſovereign to villages or ſmall commuriities, the inha- 
bitants of -which, under tlie direction of their own 
chiefs or heads-meti;/ laboured it in common, and di- 
vided the produce of it aiong then! in certain propor- 


tions. Defcript: de Inde, par M. Bernouilliſ tom. 7. 
223, &c, Others maintain, that the property of land 
has been transferred from the crown to hereditary offi- 
cers of great emitictee and power, denominated Z. 
»indars, who collect the rents from Me» Ryots, and 


parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, 
that the oſſice of the Zemindars is teniporary” and mi- 
niſterial, that they are merely collectors of revenue, re. 
moveable at pleaſure, and the tenure by which the Ryots 


hold their poſſeſſions is derived immediately from the 


ſovereign. This laſt opinion is ſupported with greaf 


E E 2 ability, 8 
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ture ſyſtem of Britiſh finance in India appears likely. 
to hinge, in an eſſential degree, upon it, . perſons . 


' + "NOTES AND, ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ability, by Mr. rant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary tenures in the landed property of Ben- 
„Kc. This queſtion ſtill continues to be agitated 
in Bengel, and ſuch plauſible arguments haye been 


produced in ſupport of the different opinions, that 


although it be a point extremely intereſting, as the fu- 


well icquainted with the tate of India, have not been 
able to form a final. and ſatisfactory opinion upon 


this ſubject. Captain Kirkpatrick's. Introd. to the In- 


ſtitutes of Ghazan Khan. New Aſiatic Miſcell. Ne II. 
p. 130. Though the ſentiments of the Committee of 
Revenue, compoſed of perſons eminent for their abi- 
lities, lean to a concluſion againſt the hereditary right 
of the Zemindars in the ſoil, yet the Supreme Council, 


in the year 1786, declined, for good reaſons, to give 


any decifive judgment on a ſubject, of ſuch magnitude. 
This note was ſent to the preſs before. I had it in 
my power to peruſe Mr. ;Rouſe's ingenious and in- 
ſtruQive Diſſertation concerning the landed property of 
Bengal. In it he adopts an opinion contrary to that 
of Mr, Grant, and maintains, with that candour and 


liberality -of- ſentiment which are always conſpicuous 


where there is no other object in view but the diſcovery 
of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal poſſeſs their 


landed property by hereditary right. Were I poſſeſſed 


of ſuch knowledge, either of the Rate of India, or of 
the ſyſtem of adminiſtration eftabliſhed there, as would 
be requiſite for-compiring'theſe different theories, and 
determiting which of them merits the preference, the 
4 7 recearobes NO not Ne it neceſſary to 


enter 


. 
— 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 
enter into ſuch a. diſquiſition, 1 imagine, however; 
that the ſtate of landed property in Indi hight" be 
greatly illuſtrated by an accurate compariſon of it with 
the nature of feudal tenires; and 1 apprehend that 
chere might be traced there a ſucceſſion” of Ganges 
taking place, in much the ſame order as has been obs 
ſerved in Europe, from which it might appear, chat 

the poſſeſſion of land was granted at firſt during plea- 
ture, afterwards for life, and at length became perpe 
| tual and hereditary property. But even under this laſt 
form, when land is acquired cither by purchaſe'or in- 
heritance, the manner in which the right of property 
is confirmed and rendered complete, in Europe by a 
Charter, in India by a Summud from the ſovereign, ſeems 
to point out what was its original ſtate. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te- 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly reſemble the 
deſcription which I have given of them. Their ſtate, we 
learn from the accounts of intelligent obſervers, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race of 
men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
ancient Greek and Roman writers, whoſe acquaitit: 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfe&t, re- 
preſent the fourth part of the annual produce of land as 


the general average of rent paid to the ſovereign. Upon 


the authority of a popular author who flouriſhed in 
India prior to the Chriſtian zra, we may conclude that 
a fixth part of the people's income was, in his time, 
the uſual portion of the ſovereign. Sacontala, Act V. 
p. 53- It is now known that what the ſovereign re- 
ceiyes from land varies greatly in different parts of the 
country, and is regulated by the . or . | 
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of the ſdil, the ature of the climate, the abmidance 


or ſcarcity of water, and many other obviaus circum- 


that, in ſome. diſtricts, it has hern gaiſed beyond its 


due proportion. One circumſtance with reſpect to the 
adminiſtration, of revenue in Bengal merits notice, as it 
redounds o the honour of the Emperor Ahber, che 


wiſdom of whoſe government. I have often had occaſion 


to celebrate. A general and regular aſſeſſment of re- 


venue in Bengal was formed in his reign. All the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit- 


ant and of each yillage aſcertained, A regular grada- | 


tion of accounts was eſtabliſhed. The rents of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 


being collected together, formed che account of a village; | 


the rents of ſeveral villages being next collected into one 


view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land, 


The aggregate of theſe accounts exhibited the rent of 
2 diſtrict, and the ſum total of the rents of all the 
diſtricts in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
of the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of Jaffecr Ali Cawn, A. D. 1757, the 


| annual amount of revenue, and the modes of leyying 


it, continued with little variation. But in order to 
raiſe the ſum which he had ſtipulated to pay the Engliſh 
on his elevation, he departed from the wiſe arrange, 


ments of Akber ; many new modes of aſſeſſment were 


introduced, and exactions multiplied. 


5 NOTE LXII. p- 245. 


I SHALL mention only one inſtance of their attention 


to this uſeful — of police. Lahore, in the 


Pa 1 jab, 


ſtanoes. . Nx he account given of it, I ſhould imagine 
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Panjab, is diſtant from Agra, che ancient capital af 
Indoſtan, five hiuidred. miles. Along each ſide of the 


road between theſe two great cities, there is planted a 


continued row of ſhady trees, forming an avenue; to 
which (whether. we conſider its extent, its beauty, or 


utility in a hot climate) there en IE | 
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We a cannot alice the equitable and mild government 


of Akber in a point of view. more advantageous, -than ' 
by contraſting i it with the conduct of other Mahomedan f 


princes. In no country did this contraſt ever appear 
more ſtriking than in India. In the thouſandth ear 


of, the Chriſtian æra, Mahmud of Ghazna, to whoſe 

dominion were ſubjected the ſame countries which 
formed the ancient kingdom of Bactria, invaded In- 
doſtan. Every ſtep of his progreſs in it was marked with 
blood and deſolation. The moſt pelebrated pagodas, 


the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mage 


= 


nificence, were deſtroyed, the miniſter of religion were 


maſſacred, and with undiſtinguiſhing feocity the coun» 
try was laid waſte, and the cities. were plundered and 


burnt. About ſour hundred years after, Mahmud, Timur 


or. Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned his 


irreſiſtible arms againſt Indoſtan; and, though born in 
an age more improved, he not only equalled, but often 


ſo far ſurpaſſed the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
Juſtly branded with the odious name of the. Deſtroy- 
« ing Prince,” which was given to him by the Hin- 


dean the undeſervipg: victims of his rage. A rapid, 
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le. NOTES: AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
VS | but firiking deſcription of their: devaſtiitions may be « 
Found in Mr; Orme's Difſertatiom on the Eſtabliſhments « 
more full account of them is given by: Mr. Gibbon, \ | A 
p 
< 
« 
E 
x 
[ 


vol. v. p. 646. vol. vi. p. 339, &. Fhe 
contempt with bigotted Mahomedans view all 
the nations who not embraced the religion. of the 
prophet, will account t for the unrelenting rigour of Mah- 
mud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en- 
hances the merit of the tolerant ſpirit and moderation 
with which Alber goyerned his ſubjects. What im- 
preſſion the mild adminifttation of Alber made upon 
the Hindoos, we leatu from a beautiful letter of Jefl- 
want Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, his 
Fatiatical and perecuting fucceſſor. “ Your royal an- 
ceſtor, Akber, whoſe throne is now in heaven „ con- 
« duRted che affairs of this empire in equity and firm | 
be ſecurity for the ſpace of fifty-two years, preſerving 
every tribe of men in eaſe and happineſs; whether 
«they were followers of Jeſus, or of Moſes, of David, 
bt of Mahomed; were they Brahinins, were they of 
e the ſect of Dhirians, which denies the eternity of 
e matter, or of that which afctibes the exiſtence of the 


ee world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- 


ee nance and favour ;* inſomuch that His people, if gra- 
« titude for the Mdlterminate protection Which he af- 
« forded them, diſtinguiſhed him by che appellation of 


«© Majeſty places any faith in thoſe books, by diſtinction 

C called divine, you will there be inſtructed, that God 

eis the God of all mankind, not the God of Maho- 

« medans alone. The Pagan and the Muffulman are 
«equally in his preſence. WW of colours are 


8 : EET : : «c of 
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| "of his ordination. It is He who gives exiſteice. 


6 In your temples, to his Name, the voice is raiſed in 
«prayers in a houſe. of images, where the bell is 


haben, till He is the object of adoration. To vilify 


es the religion and cuſtoms of other men, is to ſet at 


« naught the pleaſure of the Almighty. When we 


« deface a picture, we naturally incor the reſentment 
40 of the painter; and juſtly has the poet ſaid, © Pre- 


« fame not to artaign or to ſcrutinize the various works 
« of Power Divine.” For this valuable communication. 


we are indebted to Mr. Orme, Fragments, notes, 


pP. xvii. I have been affured by a gentleman who Has 
read this Tetter in the original, that the tratiſlation Is 


e 


Ng 
1 4 #3 ; 


- NOTE v. | 262. | 
1 * pied a deſcription of any OY 


; oup-excivations ber thaſe of Elephinta, becauſe none of 


them have been ſo often viſited, or ſo carefully inſpected. 


In ſeveral parts of India, there are} however, ſtupen- 


dous work of a ſimilar nature. The extent and mag- 


 nificence of the'exeavations in the iſland of Salſetts are 
ſuch, that the artiſt employed by Governor Boon to | 


make drawings of them, aſſerted that it would require 


the labour of forty thouſand men for forty years to 


finiſh them. Archeologia, vol. vii. p. 336. Looſe as 
this mode of eſtimation may be, it conveys an idea of 
the impreſſion which the view of them made upon his 
mind. The Pagodas of Ellore, eighteen miles from 
 Aurungabad, are likewiſe hewn out of the ſolid rock, 
eee 
| ſetta 
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ſettain magnitude, they ſurpaſs them far, in theiten-” 
tent and number. M. Thevenot, wha funſtgaye: any 
deſcription of theſe ſingular manſions, aſſarts, that Mr 


above two leagues: all around the mountain potting & | 


to be ſeen butPagodas. Voy. part iii ch. 44. They were 
examined at greater leiſure, and with more attention by 


M. Anquetil du. Perron; 3 but as his long deſcription of. 


them is not accompanied with; any. plan! or. drawing, L 
cannot convey a diſtinQ. idea of the whole, It is evi- 


dent, however, that they are the works of a powerful : 


people, and among the innumerable ;figures in ſculp- 


ture with which the walls are covered, all the preſent 


objects of Hindoo | worſhip may be diſtinguiſhed. 
Zend-aveſta. Diſc. Frelim. p- 233. There are re- 


markable excavations in a Mountain at Mavalipuram 


near Sadras. This mountain is well known on the Co- 


romandel coaſt by the name of the Sever Pagodas.. A 
good deſcription of the works there which are mag - 


niſicent and of high antiquity is given. Aſiat. Re- 


ſearches, vol. i. p. 145, & c. Many other inſtanoes of 


ſimilar works might be produced if it were neceſſary. 


What I have aſſerted, p. 282. concerning the elegance 
of ſome of the ernaments in Indian buildings, is con- 
ſirmed by Colonel Call, chief engineer at Madras, 
who urges this as a proof of the early and high civili- 
zation of the Indians. It may ſafely be pro- 


« nounced,” ſays he, chat no part of the world has 


« more marks of antiquity. for arts, ſciences, and cis» 
c yilization,. than the peninſula of India, from the 
« Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the carvings on 
« ſome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as well as the 
« grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing executed 


66 „en not only for the delicacy. of the chiſel, 


« but 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


4 inſtances, to what diſtances the component parts 


e were carried, and to what heights raiſed.” Phileſo- 
phical Tranſactions, vol. lxii. p. 354. Lam happy to 
find my idea, that the firſt temples erected by the Hin- 

doos were formed upon the model of thoſe caverns in 


which the rites of religion were originally celebrated, 
confirmed and more fully unfolded by Mr. Hodges. 
In a ſhort difſertation on the primitive ſtandard, or 
prototype of the different ſtyles of architecture, viz. 


the Egyptian, Hindoo, Mooriſh, Gothie, and Chineſe, 


he has examined and illuſt rated that curious ſubject 
with great 9 8 N in = yg p. 63-77. 


NOTE ILXV. ry n 


5 ſays Strabs, produces a yariety- of e 62 


which dye the moſt admirable colours. That the In- 


dicum, which produced the beautiful blue colour, is 


the ſame with the Jadigo of the moderns, we may 


conelude not only from the reſemblance of the name, 


and the ſimilarity of the effects, but from the deſcrip» 
tion given by Pliny in the paſſage which I have quoted 
in the text, He knew that it As a preparation of 2 
vegetable ſubſtance, though he was ill-informed both 


concerning the plant itſelf, and the proceſs by which 
it was fitted for uſe, which will not appear ſurpriſing, ' 


| when we recolle& the account formerly given of the 
ſtrange i ignorance of the ancients with reſpect to the 
origin and preparation of ſilk. From the colour of In- 
digo, in the form in which it was imported, it is de- 
nominated by ſome authors, Atramentum Indicum, and 


Indicum 


4 1 expence of as conſidering, i in many 


8 
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| NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Indicum Nigrum, Salmaſ. Exercit. P- 180, and is men- 


| tioned under the laſt of theſe names, among. the atti- 


cles of importation from India. Peripl. Mar. Erythe.. 
p- 22. The colour of the modern Indigo, when undi- 
luted, reſembles that of the ancient Indicum, being fo 
intenſely coloured as to appear black. Delaval's Ex- 
perim. Inquiry into the Cauſe of the Changes of Co- 


lours, Pref. p. xxiii. Indigo is the Principal dye · ſtuff | 


uſed by the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated 
in that iſland; but the mode of preparing it differs 
from that which is common among the people of In- 
doſtan. Marſden. Hiſt. of Sumatra, p. 77. There has 
been lately found in the Circar of Rajamundry a new 


ſpecies of Indigo, denominated the Tree Indigo, which, 
as it grows wild and in great abundance, promiſes to 
be a diſcovery of conſiderable uſe. Oriental Repertory, | 


No. I. p. 39, &c. The Gum Lacca, uſed in dying 2 
red colour, was likewiſe known to the ancients; and 
| by the ſame name which it now bears. Salmaſ. Ex- 
_ p-. 810. This valuable ſubſtance, of ſuch exten- 
five utility in painting, dying, japanning, varniſhing, 
| an in the manufacture of ſealing-wax, is the production 
of a very minute inſect. Theſe inſects fix themſelves 
upon the ſucculent extremities of the branches of cers 
. tain trees, and are ſoon glued to the place on which 
they ſettle, by a thick pellucid liquid which exudes 
from their bodies, the gradual accumulation of which 


forms a complete cell for each inſect, which is the 


tomb of the parent, and the birth-place of its dff. 


ſpring. This glutinous ſubſtance, with which the 
branches of trees are entirely covered, is the Gum- 


lacca. An account of its formation, nature, and ite; 
k given in | the Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. Ixxi. part i il. p. 374. 
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in a conciſe, accurate, und fatisfaQory manner, Some 
curious obſervations upon this inſe& are publiſhed: by 
Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivates the ſtudy of Natural 
Hiſtory in India with great aſſiduity and ſucceſs. Afia- 
tick Reſearches, vol. ii. p. 361. It is remarkable that 
Cteſias ſeems to have received an account tolerably 
diſtinct of the inſect by which the Gum-lacca is pro- 
duced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour which it 
dyes. Excerpta ex Indic. ad calc. Herodot. Edit. Wei- 
ſeling, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the ancient name of 
thoſe who dyed either the fine blue or the fine red, 
which points out the country whence the materials 
they uſed were brought. Salmaf, ib. p. 810. From . 
their dying cotton-ſtuffs with different colours, it is 
evident that the ancient Indians muſt have made ſome 


conſiderable proficiency 3 in chemical knowledge. Pliny, 


lib. xxxv. c. ii. f 42. gives an account of this art gs 
far as it was known anciently, It is preciſely the ſame 
vom hy now ; row in E oonggl 1 


-NOT K LXVI. v. 279; 

"As Hoes hints is altogether a new acqui- 
ftion to Europe, Bighvat-Geeta, the firſt tranſlation 
from that language, having been publiſhed ſo late as 
A. D. 1785, it is intimately connected with the ſubject 
of my inquiries, and may afford entertainment to ſome 
of my readers, after having reviewed in the text, with 
a greater degree of critical attention, the two Sanſkreet 
works moſt. worthy” of notice, to give here a ſuccin& 


account of other compoſitions in that tongue with 
which, * have been made acquainted. The extenſive 


uſe 


439 


uſe of the Sanſkreef; latiguage i is 4 circumſtance. which 
merits particular attention. The grand ſource of 


liſhman who acquired the knowledge of Sauſkreet;) 
* me parent of almoſt every dialect from the Perſtun 
er gulf to the China ſeas, is the Sanſkreet, a language 
of the moſt venerable and unfathomable antiquiy; 
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« Indian literature,” (ſays Mr. Halhed, the firſt Eng- 


« which, although, at preſent, ſhut up in the librazies 
4e of Brahmins, and appropriated ſolely to the records 


ec of their religion, appears to have been current oyer 
< moſt of the Oriental world ; and traces of its origh 
« nal extent may {til} be diſcovered i in al 
ee diſtrict of _ I have been often ahonithed. to find 
ec the ſimilitude of Sanſkreet words with thoſe of Per- 
« ſian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek; and 
« thoſe not in technical and metaphorical terms, which 
4 the mutuation of refined arts and improved man- 


e ners might have occaſionally introduced, but in the 


every 


4 pround-work of language, in monoſyllables, in the 
« names of numbers, and the appellations of ſuch 
« things as would be firſt diſcriminated on the imme- 
« diate dawn of civilization. The reſemblance which 
« may be obſerved in the characters on the medals and 
« ſigners of various diſtricts of Aſia, the light which 


esd they reciprocally reflect upon each other, and tlie 
de general analogy which they all bear to the ſame 
5 « grand prototype, afford another ample field for cu- 


« rioſity. The coins of Affam, Napaul, Caſhineere, 
« and many other kingdoms, are all ſtamped with 
« Sanſkreet characters, and moſtly contain alluſions to 
&« the old Sanſkreet mythology. The ſame conformity 
4 I have obſerved on TP impreſſion of -ſeals from 
« Bootan and Thibet. A collateral inferagce may 

8 66 likewiſc. 
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| ««/keiſe be dedubed from the peculiar arrangement of 


| * the Sanſkteet alphabet, ſo very different from that of 


10 any other quarter of the world. This extraordinary 


* mode of corhbination ill exiſts in the greateſt part 
«of :the Eaſt, from the Indus to Fegu, in dialects now 
apparently unconnected, and in characters com- 


e pletely diſſimilar ; and it is a forcible argument that 
t they are all derived from the ſame ſource. Another 


- « channel of ſpeculation preſents itſelf in the names 
« of perſons and places, of titles and dignities, which 


tc are open to general notice, and in which, to the 


4 fartheſt limits of Aſia, may be found manifeſt traces 
es of the Sanſkreet,” ' Preface to the Grammar of the 


Bengal Language, p. 3. After this curious account of 
the Sanſkreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the works 
which have been- tranſlated from it, . beſides the two 


debted for Heeti-pader or Amicable Igſtruction, in a fe- 
ries of ebnnected ſables, interſperſed with moral, pru- 


dehtial, and political maxims. This work is in füch 


high eſteem throughout the Eaſt; that it has been tranf- 
Hted- into every language ſpoken there. It did not 
eſcape the notice of the Emperor Akber, attentive to 
every thing that could contribute to promote uſeful 
knowledge. He directed his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to 

put ĩt into a ſtyle ſuited to all capacities, and to illuſ- 
trate the obſcure paſſages in it, which he accorditigly 
did, and gave it the title of, The Criterion of Wiſthm. 
At length, theſe fables made their way into Europe, 
and have been circulated there with additions and al- 


terations, under the names of Pilpay and Eſop. Many 


of the Sanſkreet apologues are ingenious and beautiful, 
and hare been copied or imitated by the fabuliſts of 
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| In the firſt Number of the New Aſiatic Miſcellany; we 
* a tranſlation of a celebrated compoſition in the 
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ether aations-: But in ſome of them theicharsQteus ofthe 
animals introduced are very ill ſuſtained to deſcribe a 
tyger as extremely devout, and praiſing charity, and 

other religious duties, p. 16, or an old mouſe well 
read in the Neetee Saftras, i. e. Syſtems of morality 
and policy, p. 24. 3 2 cat reading religious books, p. 35, 
&c. diſcovers a. want of taſte, and an inattention to 
propriety. © Many of the moral ſayings, if considered 


| as, detached maxims, ate founded upon 'a thorough 
with elegant fimplicity. But the attempt of the author 


his mode of interweaving with them ſuch a number of 


woral- refleions in proſe and in verſe; renders'the 
ſtructure of the whole ſo artificial that the peruſal of 

it becomes often unpleaſant. Akber was ſo ſenſible of 
this, that, among other inſtructions, - he adviſes his 
Vizier to abridge the long digreſſions in that work. By 
theſe ſtrictures it is far from my intention to detract in 
the ſmalleſt. dogree from the merit of Mr. Wilkins. 


His country is much indebted to him for having opened 
a new ſourcę of ſcience and taſte. The celebrity of 


the Heeto-pades, as well as its intrinfic merit, not- 
withſtanding the defects which I have mentioned, 


Juſtify his, choice of it, as a work worthy. of being 


made known to Europe in its original form. From 
reading this, and his other tranſlations, no man will 
reſuſe him tha · praiſe, to which he modeſtly confines 
his pretenſions, „“ of having drawn a picture which 


es we ſuppoſe to be a true likeneſs, although we are 


% ynacquainted-with the original.“ Pref. p. xiv.—2. 


Eaſt, | 
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Falt, How by the fitle of the Five Genu. It confiſts 
of ſtanzas by five poets who attended the court of 
Abiſſura, King of Bengal. Some of thefe ſtanzas ate 
ſimple and elegant. —3. An ode tranſlated from Wulli; 
in which that extravagance of fancy, and thoſe far- 
fetched and unnatural conceits, which ſo often diſguſt 
Europeans with the poetical compoſitions of the Eaſt, 
abound too much. The editor has not informed us to 
whoſe knowledge of the Sanſkreet we are indebted 
for theſe two tranſlations. —4. Some original grants of 
land, of very ancient dates; tranflated by Mr. Wilkins. 
It may ſeem odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of 
property ſhould be ranked among the literary com- 
poſitiohs of any people. But ſo widely do the manners 
of the Hindoos differ from thoſe of Europe, that as our 
lawyers multiply words and clauſes, in order to render 
a grant complete, and to guard againſt every thing 
that may invalidate'it, the Pundits ſeem to diſpatch the 
legal part of the deed with brevity, but, in a long pre- , 
amble and concluſion,* make an extraordinary diſplay 
of their own learning, eloquence, and powers of com- 
poſition, both in proſe and verſe. The preamble to 
one of theſe deeds is an encomium of the monarch 
who. grants the land, in a bold ſtrain of Eaſtern ex- 
aggeration : When his innumerable army marched, 
& the heayens were ſo filled with the duſt of their feet 
« that the birds of the air could reſt upon it.“ His 
4 elephants moved like walking mountains, and the 
C earth, oppreſſed bytheir weight, mouldered into duſt.“ 
It concludes with denouncing vengeance againſt thoſe 
_ who ſhould venture to infringe this grant: Riches 
« and the life of man are as tranſient as drops of water 
be upon the leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O 
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<« man! do not attempt, to deprive another of his pro. 
« perty.” Afiatic Reſearches, vol i. p. 123, &e. The 
other grant, which appears to be more ancient, is 8 


not leſs remarkable. Both were found engraved on 


plates of copper. Ib. p. 357, &c.—5. The, tranſla- 
tion of part of the Shaſter, publiſhed by Colonel Dow, 


in the year 1768, ought perhaps to have been firſt | 
mentioned. But as this tranſlation was 'not made by 


him from the Sanſkreet, but taken from the mouth o 


a Brahmin, who explained the Shaſter i in Perſian, or 


in the yulgar language of Bengal, it will fall more pro- 
. perly under notice when we come to Inquire, into the 
ſtate of ſcience among the Hindoos, than in this place, 
where we are endeavouring to give ons idea of their 


taſte and compoſition. 


-NOTE IXVI. p 297. 


As many of my readers may be unacquainted with 


| the extravagant length of the four æras or periods of 


Indian chronology, it may be proper to give an account 
of them from Mr. Halhed's Preface to the Code of 


Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. | 


1. Tas Suttee Fogue (or age of purity) is ſaid to 


| have laſted three million two hundred thouſand years 3 


and they hold that the life of man was extended in that 
age to one hundred thouſand n and that his ſtature 
was twenty-one cubits. 


> 


million 


„ 2. Tan ab Je (in which one third of mankind © 
was corrupted) they RE to have conſiſted of two 


hn ab | 
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million four hundred thouſand-' years, and that x men 


rennen, 


3. Tas Dwapaar * (in which half: of the Wm 


race became depraved) endured one million ſix hun- 


dred thouſand years; and che life of man was s chen re- 


duced to a thouſand "yoann" 


rupted, or rather leſſened, for that is the true meaning 


of Collee) is the preſent tra, which they ſuppoſe or- | 


dained to ſubſiſt four hundred thouſand years, of which 
near five thouſand 'are already paſt; and the life. of 
man in u n is nee to one hundred 85 


1 we ſuppoſe the computation of time in the Indian 


chronology to be made by ſolar or eyen by lunar years, 


nothing can be more extravagant in itſelf, or more re- 


pugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 


world, founded on facred and infallible authority. | 


Some attempts have been made by learned men, parti. 


cularly by M. Bailly, in a very ingenious difſertation | 


on that ſubject, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord ſomewhat better with that of the Old Teſta- 


ment; but, as 1 could not explain the principles upon 


which he founds his coneluſions, without entering into 
long and intricate diſcuſſions foreign from the ſubject of 


this Diſſertation, and as I cannot aſſent to ſome of his 
opinions, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied with referring to his 
Aſtron. Indienne, Diſc. Prelim. p. Ixxvii. and leave 
my readers to judge for themſelyes. I am happy to 
obſerve that a Memoir on the Chronology of the Hin- 
mn will be publiſhed in the Second Volume of the 
FF 2 Tranſ⸗ 


4. Taz Colle Fogue (in which all mankind are cor-' 
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| |  TranſaQtions of the Society of Bengel, and 1 hope that 
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ſome learned member of that body will be able, from 
his acquaintance with the languages and hiſtory of the 
country, to throw light upon a ſubject which its 
connection with religion and ſcience renders 
intereſting. From one circumſtance, however, Which 
merits attention, we may conclude, that the informa. 
tion which we have hitherto received concerning the 
chronology. of the Hindoos is very incorre&. We have, 
as far as I know, only. five original accounts of. the 
= different Jogues or ras of the Hindoos, The firſt is 
gien by. M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins 
on the Coromandel coaſt. According to i it, the Suttee 
Jogue is a period of one million ſeven hundred and 

| twenty-eight thouſand years ; the Tirtah Jogue is one 
million two hundred and ninety-ſix thouſand years; 
the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and. fixty-four 
thouſand years. The duration of the Collee Jogue he 
: does not ſpecify. Porte Ouverte, p-. 179. The next 
is that of M. Bernier, who received it from the Brah- 
mins of Benares. According to him, the duration of 
the Suttee Jogue was two million five hundred thou- 
tand years; chat of tlie Tirtah J ogue one million twa 
hundred thouſand years 3; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is 
eight hundred and bxty-four thouſand years. Con- 
eerning the period of the Collee Jogue, he, likewiſe, 
is ſilent. Voyages, tom. ii. p. 160. The third is that 
of Colonel Dow, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
is a period of fourteen million of years; the Tirtah 
Jogue one million eighty thouſand; the Dwapaar 
Jogue ſeventy-two thouſand ; and the Collee Jogue 
thirty-ſix . thouſand years. Hiſt. of Hindoſt. vol. i, 
by 2. * fourth account is that of M. Le . 

W 
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who' received it from the Brahmins of the Coromandel 


coaſt, and as his information, was acquired in the ſame 


part of India, and derived from the fame ſource "ru 


that of M. Roger, it agrees with his in every p 


Mem. de “ Academ. des Sciences pour 1772, ent | 


part i. p. 176. The fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, 


which I have already given, From this diſcrepancy, 


not only of the total numbers, but of many of the 


articles in the different accounts, it is manifeft that 
our information concerning Indian chronology is 
hitherto as uncertain as the whole ſyſtem of it is wild 
and fabulous. To me it appears highly probable, that 
when we underſtand more thoroughly the principles 
upon- which the faRitious æras or Jogues of the Hin- 
doos have been formed, that we may be more able to 
recdneile their. chronology to the true mode of com- 


puting time, ſounded on the authority of the Old Teſta- 
ment; and may likewiſe find reaſon to conclude, that 
the account given by their aſtronomers of the ſituation 


of the heavenly: bodies at the beginning of the Collee 


Jogue, is not eſtabliſhed by actual obſervation, but the 


reſult of a retroſpective calculation. Whoever under- 


takes to inveſtigate farther the chronology of the Hin- 


doos, will derive great aſſiſtance from a Memoir of Mr. 


Marſden on that ſubject, in which he has explained the 


nature of their year, and the ſeveral zras in uſe among 


them, with much ingenuity and, preciſion, wt 
A vol, xx. cent p- 3 
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wor: vm. x. 360. | 


4b x public buildings of India, we find . and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in 
| ſcience, particularly of their attention to aſtronomical 
obſervation. Their religion enjoins, that the four ſides 
of a Pagoda ſhould face the four cardinal points. In 
order to execute this with accuracy, they take a me- 


thod deſcribed by M. le Gentil, which diſcovers a 
conſiderable degree of ſcience. He carefully examined 


the poſition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be 


perfectly exact. Voy. tom. i. p. 133, &c. As ſome | 


of their Pagodas are very ancient, they muſt have early 
_ attained ſuch a portion of knowledge as was requiſite 


for placing them properly. On the ceilings of Choul- 
trys, and other ancient edifices, the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac are often delineated ; and, from their re- 


ſemblance to thoſe which are now univerſally uſed, it 


is highly probable that the knowledge of theſe arbitrary 
ſymbols was derived from the Eaſt. Colonel Call has 
publiſhed a drawing of the ſigns of the zodiac, which he 


found on the ceiling of a Choultry at Verdapettah, in 
the Madura country. Phil. Tranſact. vol. Ixii. p. 353. 


I have a drawing of them in my poſſeſſion, differing 


from his in ſome of the figures, but I cannot ſay. in 
what particular place it was found. Sir Robert Barker 
deſcribes an obſervatory at Benares, which he viſited 
A. D. 1772. In it he found inſtruments for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations of very large dimenſions, and 
conſtructed with great ſkill and ingenuity. Of all 
theſe he has publiſhed drawings. Phil. Tranſact. 
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vol. Ixvil. p. 598, According to traditionary ITE OY 

7 this obſeryatory was built by the Emperor Akber. The 

view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one, It 

merits a more attentive inſpection, i in order to deter- 

mine whether it was conſtrued by Akber, or erected in 

ſome more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that none 3 
but Brahmins who underſtood the Sanſkreet, and could HS 
conſult the aſtronomical tables written in that language, 

were capable of calculating eclipſes. P. Tieſſenthaler 
deſcribes, in a very curſory manner, two obſervatories 
furniſhed with inſtruments of extraordinary magnitude, 

at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of Malwa. Ber | 
| nouilli, tom, i. p. 316. 347- Yor theſe are modern | 2 
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Swen the firſt edition of the Hiſtorical Diſyuiſition 5 

was publiſhed, the Souriak Seddantam, or, according 

to a more correct orthography, the Sürya Siddhanta, 5, 
on the principles of which I had obſerved that all the . 

Indian Aſtronomy is founded, has been diſcovered at 

Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He immediately 

communicated this valuable work to Samuel Davis, 
Eſq. who has favoured the world with a tranflation 

of an conſiderable extracts from it. 


Tun Sirya Siddhänta is compoſed in the Sanfkteet 
language, and profeſſes to be a divine revelation, (as 
Abul Fazel had related, Ayeen Akbery, III. p. 8.) com- 
municated to mankind, more than two millions of 
years ago, towards the cloſe of the Sutty or Satya 
Jogue, the firſt of the four fabulous ages into which 

the Hindoo Mythologiſts divide the period during 
| FF 4 which 
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which they ſuppoſe the world to have exiſted. But 

when this accompaniment of fiction and extravagance 
is removed, there is left behind a very rational and 
elaborate ſyſtem of aſtronomical calculation. From 
| bis Mr. Davis has ſelected what relates to the calcula- 
tion of Eclipſes, and has illuſtrated it with great in- 


genuity. The manner in which that ſubject is treated 
has ſo cloſe an affinity to the methods formerly brought . 
from India, and of which I have given. ſome account, 


as to confirm ſtrongly the opinion that the Sürya 
Siddhanta is the ſource from which all the others are 
derived. How far the real. date of this work may 
be aſcertained from the rules and tables which it con- 
tains, will be more clearly eſtabliſhed when a tranſlation 


of the whole is publiſhed. In the mean time it is 


evident, that what is already known with reſpe& to 


theſe rules and tables, is: extremely favourable to the 


hypotheſis which aſcribes a very high antiquity to the 
_ Aſtronomy of the Braboajos. . 


Tur circumſtance, perhaps, molt worthy of atten 
tion in the ExtraQts now referred to, is the ſyſtem of 


Trigonometry included in the Aſtronomical rules of 


the Surya Siddhanta. Aſiat. Reſearch, ii. p. 245. 


249. It may be ſhewn that this ſyſtem is founded 
on certain Geometrical Theorems, which, though 


modern Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 


certainly unknown to . and the Greek Geo- 
menicians. 1 


Ir is with pleaſure, 1 we ies, that Mr. Davis 


has in his oe * other ancient books of 
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Hindoo Aſtronomy, and that there is reaſon to expe 


from enen EINE. 


r muſt be added, that we alſo learn from the ſecond | 


yolume of the Afiatick Reſearches, that ſome veſtiges 


of Algebraical calculation have been diſcovered among 


the Brahmins; particularly Rules for the ſolution of 


of certain Arithmetical queſtions, with which it ſhould 
ſeem that nothing but Algebra could have furniſſied 


them. Aſiat. Reſearch. ii. p. 468 note, 487. 495. 


Mr find, „Mr. Profeſſor Playfair, - | has 8 


that Extract from the Surya Siddhanta, which gives an 


account of the ancient Hindoo ſyſtem of Trigonometry, 


and has diſcovered the principles on which it is found- | 


ed. It is with pleaſure I announce, that the feſult of 


this examination will be communicated ſoon to the 


Publick; and will afford an additional proof of the ex- 


traordinary progreſs which the natives of India 2 
carly made in the moſt abſtruſe ſciences. . 
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Bul Faxzel, miniſter to Akber, ſovereign: of Indoſtan, 
ubliſhes the Ayeen Akbery, 250. And Heeto- 


Pades, 431- h . 
 Heefines, a city built on that river by Alexander the Great, 


51. „ | | 
Eras of Indian chronology, explained, 434. Remarks on, 
Mites, general idea of the continent of, and of its trade, 
185. Origin of the flave-trade, 211, u 
Aga „ his account of the iſland of Taprobans, 97. 
His character of Ptolemy the geographer, 371. - 
Agathodamon, illuſtrates the geography of Ptolemy, by 
maps, 371. | 
Alber, 9 of Indoſtan, his character, 249, 425 8 
Albuquerque, Alphonſo, the Portugueze admiral, ſeizes 
2 iſland of Ormus, 177. His operations on the Red 
Dea, I 8. | 2 
3 the Great, his extenſive views reſpecting India, 
15. His cpa to India, 16. His war with Porus, 
18. How obliged to relinquiſh his enterprize, 20. His 
meaſures for opening a maritime communication with 
India, 21, His account of India confirmed by modern 
obſervations, 26. His political views in exploring that 
country, 28, His meaſures to unite his European and 
Aſiatic ſubjects, 30. Conſequences of his death, 36. 
The ſofferings of his army from the periodical rains, 
342. His ſurprize at the tides of the Indian ocean, 346. 
ities built by him in India, 351. 353. Intended & 
ſurvey of the Caſpian ſea, 365. 10 
Alexandria, long the chief ſeat of commerce with India, 
15. | The light- houſe on the Pharos erected by an 
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port, 70. ' The Venetians trade there for filk, 145. 


And the Florentines, 149. Is ſubjected to the Turk 
181. 8 | | 


Algebra, a mode of calculation not unknown to the Brah. 
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Allababad, the modern name of the ancient city of Pa- 
Jibothra, 39. Account of this city by Megaſthenes, 41. 
Remarks on Major Rennel on this ſubjeQ, 356. 


mins, 441. 


America, diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, 168. The 


* 


Eaſt India trade a continual drain from its filver mines, 
210. Origin of the flave-trade, 212. Contraſt between 
the natives of Ameriea and of India when firſt diſcovered, 
214. The trade of Europe with each compared, 21 7- q 

3 , 


Was obliged to be colonized in order to be improve 


418. Supplies Europe with its products, in return ſor 


Ale the Great, his inroad into India, 3368. 
Aston, Marcus, emperor, notices of an embaſly ſent 
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Arabians, anciently great dealers in ſpices from the Eaft, 
65. Great alterations effected iff their manners by the 
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manyfactures, 219. . 


by bim to the emperor of China, 91. 


Antwerp, greatly entiehed by becoming the ſtaple of the 
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Hanſeatic league, 163. 


religion of Mabomet, 116. They conquer Egypt and 


| Perſia, 117. A view of their commercial navigation, 
118. Are the firſt who mention porcelane and tea, 121. 


Derived the knowledge of the mariner's compats from 
2 385. Make no ſeruple to plunder the caravans 
lin to Mecca, 40 gt PALEY 


is juſt deſcription of the Cafpian ſea, 364. Doubted 


tze expediency of encouraging commerce in a well. regu · 


lated ſtate, 367. 


Aromatics, why much uſed by the ancients, 65. 


Arrian, character of his Hiſtory of the Indian ition 


of Alexander the Great, 24. His account of the com- 


the firſt ancient 
writer who had any knowledge of the Eaſtern coaſt of 
the great peninſula of India, 78, His account of Alex- 


- merce of the ancients, 71. Inquiry into his geogra- 
phical knowledge of India, 70 1. . 


ander's Indian fleet corroborated, 344. Character of 


| bis Indian Hiſtory, ibid; His account of the Caſpian 
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of the Feat” "proficiency of 
Hug ſburg, greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian 0 


commodities, 163. 
Aua, emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman province, 


Hee Atbery, necount of the motoat iqercoorſs/of n 
"Bat Indians by water, to 5064. Ser OR . 
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Baeria, riſe of the kingdom of, and its gelten le 

Tos, 43. Ib overwhelmed" by the Tartars, 44, 3 OY 
Baghvat Geta, the pure theology taught in that Poem. 
5 321. | 


4 Bailh, M. his examination into the antiquity "lf aſtronomy 
in India, 2 295· F 
Dau of Venice, the frft eſtabliſhment of that kiod formed 
Jin Europe, 3 399. 
gaza, a confiderable emporium = the coaſt of ancient | 
India, its ſituation aſcertained, .72. . | 
Baſſira, the city of, founded by the "Clip h Omar, 117 | g 
Denarer, the peculiar ſear of Indoſtan Fence and literature, T 
299. Account of the obſervatory there, 438. 
Berenice, the city of, founded to facilitate the trade * 
tween Alexandria und India, 46. b | 
Bernier; M. bis accoont of the Indian chionclogy, 436. 
port, inhabited by a tribe deſcended from a colony 12 
_ _ there by Alexander the Great, 350. | 
Boddam, Eat 'Thdia ſhip, remarkable ſpeedy voyage of, | \ F 
from Portſmouth to Madras, 366. . 1 
Brabminr, iu India, their ſacred rights and high privileges, ö a 
240. Inquiry into the ſtate of ſcientific knowledge among rg 
them, 280. Their religious hieratthy and worſhip, zor. | 
Tbeir great learning tavght them a theology ſuperiot 
- to the popolar ſuperſtition, 319. Their doQrines eoin- 
| «Lite with the teuets of the Stoical School, 326. Stu- 
_ Hioully concealed 3 truths from the people, 330, 


ructs 
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Brace, the information bis travels afford concerniog. the 


maritime expeditions of king Solomon, 11. 


Bruges, made the flaple of the tradg of the Hanſeatic: * 


league, 152. Is greatly enriched, 163. . 
Burras Sunker, 3 among the Hindoos, deſcribed, 412. 
Byzantine hiſtorians, a charafter of, 123, ht 
Cafa, the great trade carried on there, 391: 


Cairo, account. of the caravan that travels from thence to 
Mecca, 403. 7 


3 | 1 

Calicat, reception of Vaſco de Gama in that country, 171. 

Call, f his general opinion of the antiquity of arts 
and ſciences in India, 426. | | 


Camel, the valuable properties of that animal, 3. Is pecu- 


' _liarly formed ſor traverſing ſandy deſerts, 400. 


' Candahar, under what name known to Alexander whe. 


Great, 18. a Fa WP one 
Canton, in China, a factory ſettled there by the early 
» Arabs, 120, = "EE; e 
Cape of Good Hope, circumſtances that led to the diſcovery + 
of a paſſage to India that way, ; Is ſaid by Herodo- 
tus to have been paſſed by ſome Phenician ſhips, 195. 
Importance of the diſcovery of this paſſage by the Por- 
 tugueze, 221. 1 | 

Caravans, the origin of, 4. Were protected and encou- 
raged under the Roman dominion, go. Great commer- 

_ cial uſe of, in the Eaſt, 183. Account of the caravans 
which, viſt Mecca, 403. A conſiderable flave-trade 
carried on by the African caravans, 405. | 

| Caſpian ſea, erroneous opinion of the ancient geographers 
concerning, 51. 363. By whom firſt deſcribed in mo- 
dern times, 364. Its dimenfions, 365. | 

Caſts, or orders of ſociety among. the native Gentoos, 
deſcribed, 231. Remarks. on the policy and tendency 
of this arrangement, 233. Their pecaliar names, ranks, 


and offices deſcribed, 412. 2 
Cathay, the ancient name of China, 154. 5 
Cqylen, ſappoſed to be the iſland deſcribed by ancient 
geographers under the name of Taprobana, 98. Chriſtian 
Churches planted there by Perſian miſſionaries, 123. Is 
viſited by Marco Polo, the Venetian, 1535. 
I Tee | 8 Chardin, 


1. 1 D * xk. 


Chard, Sir John, bis teflimony that the Orientals 4 
be, the uſe" of the mariner e compaſs from the Eu- © 
ans, 3 383. 1 account of the trade of Caffa, 91. 

Chil anmbrum, deſcription' of the pagoda'there, 262; " 
Cina, the only ry whence the Romane obtained 
r. — Through what medium received it, 
. ow the ſilk · worm was conveyed from thence to 
Tad 112. Is traded to by the Arabians, 180. 
Firſt mention of porcelane and tea, 122. The Chriſtian. 
religion propagated there by Perſian miſſionaries, 123. 
How: the filk of, was conveyed to Conſtantinople, after 

_ the Greeks were "excluded from the 1 of 'Alexandris, 
124. Eſtimate of the Chineſe pra af navigation, 
385. How the number of Mahometans increaſe in 
| China, 389. A commercial intercourſe, by land, opened 


between that country and Ruſſia, 407 Amazing ex«' 


rtation of tea from, to Europe, 410. 
Chitore, the high deſcent claimed by the Rajahs of, 555 
Chronology, Indian, the four æras of, 434. Remarks on 


43 | 
c e value of RA famous pearl eir- rings, 68. 
Colcbos, the ancient pearl fiſhery there, ſtill OY on N 

the Dutch, 76. 

Colours, Indian, for dying, account of, | 
Columbus, his views in that voyage by which he diſcovered 

America, 168. His reliance on the authority of Marco 

Polo, the Venetian traveller, 397. See Gama. 
Commerce, the extenſion of, abated the hoſtile ſentiments 
. which actuated one nation againſt another, 152. Ua- 

favourable opinion of Plato concerning, 366. 4 2 
Common law, the origin of, traced, 247. 
Comorin, Cape, is accurately deſcribed by Arrian, 76. 
Compaſs, mariner's, was unknown by the ancient Chineſs | 
- and Arabs, 385. 

Conflantinople, taken and plondered by the cruſaders, 1 39. 

Subverſion of the Latin empire there, 142. Is con- 

" | quered' by the Turks, and made the ſeat of their g0- h 

vernment, 186. 
Conweyancing, ſpecimen of the ancient Indian iyle of, 433. 
Coromandel coaſt, the inhabitants of, always great traders, 


* 


106. 
. Coſmas Indi 8 ſome account of, and of his Chriſtian 
topography, 107. His account of the iſland of Ta- 


dan ; \ 
provane, 109 | 92285 Ns —— 
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bete et of th nes that tarols rom thone | 


to'Mecca, 


Damaſe, the —.— of that ſpecies of filk. manufafture, | 


whence derived, 161. 
Dandalo, Andrew, character of his Venetian Chronicle, 
D. Kun, M. his opinion as to the courſe purſyed in the 
trading voyages of king Solomon's ſhips, 11. His, cor- 
rections of Ptolemy's geography of India, 8 Cor- 
roborates Nearchhs's account of 2 348. Has een 
graphy of India controverted by M. Goſſelin, 8 6% 
Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, kiog of Perkis, his * 
into, and conqueſts i in India, 13. 
Decean, the ancient Dachinos of Arrian, 377. 


Delta of the Indus; the general ſtate of the weather there, 


ys 3 not fo bighly eſteemed by the Romans as Pearls 


367. 
Diodorus Siculur, his hiſtory of the Indian expedition of 
Seſoſtris examined, 336. 


Dow, colonel, — — his tranſlation of the Shaſter, 
283. 434+ His'account of the Indian chronology, 436. 
Dowlatabad, the ſame with the ancient Tagara, 370: 

Da \Halde, his deſcription of a peculiar pecies of filk, 


Def tine, became the firſt rivals of the Portogueze in 


* trade to India, 208. 


Dyes, Indian, the excellence of, 427. 
200 he regions of, where arts and ſciences were „ bel 


* cultivated, 2. The intercourſe deten different coun- 
tries 
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Berenice and India, 46. Its opulence derived from its 


commerce with the Eaſt, 49. Ts reduced to a Roman - 


Province, 52. Manner of conduQing the filk trade at 
' theportof Alexandria, 70. Conqueſtof, by the Arabs, 116. 
The Venetians reſort to Alexandria for filk, 144. And 


the Florentines; 149. Commercial view of the coun-" _ 


tries, 160. Is ſubdued by the Turks, 181. How the 
| Tndian trade has been conducted through that country at 
different times, 359. 1 5 
Zlagabalus, the firſt Roman emperor who wore filk, 69. 
Elephanta, iſland, account of the ancient pagoda there, 
257. ö . 3 | 5 ' * | PL | / 755 
Ellore, general account of the pagodas there, 425. 
L/of's Fables, the origin of, traced, 431. FD | 
Etbies, ſtate of, in India, 28194. 
Europe, a review of the ſtate of, at the time of the ſubver- 
ion of the Greek empire, 156. Extenſive. operation of 
| the commercial genius of, 213. The Europeans receive 
the products of America, and ſupply it with manu- 
factures, 218. The exportation of filyer to India, how 
beneficial to Europe, 220. Importance of the diſcovery 
of the paſſage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, 
221. 15 e ee e e eee ee e, 


| . i 
| Fagruirs of India, unite trade wich, denrgion in their pil- 
grimages, 133- 25. Brief account of, 415. | 

igures, arithmetical, originally derived from fadia, 288. 
Five Gems, an ancient Sanſkreet poem, account of, 433. 
Florence, riſe of the ſtate of, by manufaRures and the 
banking buſineſs, 147, A commercial treaty concluded 

with Egypt, 149. Summary of the inſtructions to their 
ambaſſadors to the Soldan, 393, _ | 
2 N 7 Sana, 
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Game, Vaſco de, his voyage from. Liſbon. ta India, 170. 
i Go £5, account of that river by Major Renne), 3 r g 
| ends, motives that ſtimulated the Genaels uo Aff in ſub- 
n | . verting the Latin empire at Conſtantinople, 142. The 
4 great advantages they derived from this meaſyre,. 144. 

Character of the Gengeſe government, 167d. "The Ge- 

-  noeſe expelled from all their Gregian ſettlements by the 

Torks, 156. Character of, by Nicepborus Gregoree, 391. 

ache chronology, 436. 


Gentil, M. le, bis account of the I 
; Gentoor, fee Brahmins and Hin ds. 
Gibbon, Mr. the Roman hiſtorian, teſtimony. in favour of 
his accuracy, 382. a Es | ABLE 
| Gujllin, M. charifter of kis geography of the Greeks ana 
Nn i n 
Greeks, 545 national pride at the time of Alexander the 
Great, 29. How they attained the breeding of filk- 
worms under the emperor Juſtinian, 113. Are ſhut out 
from the port of Alexandria by the Mahometan Arabs, 
116, The Greek empire. conquered by Mahomet II. 
156. How they were deprived of Bactria, 358. Origia | 
* the ancient mythology. of, 30h. ED 
Gem Lacca, natural hiſtory of, and its uſes,in. manufacture, 
428. 2 RO PUR 


Halhed, Mr. his account of the Sanſkreet literature, 430. - 
Hanno, commanded the only voyage for diſcovery under- 
taken by any of the ancient ſtates in the Mediterranean, 409. 
Hanſeatic league, formed, and the ſtaple fixed at Bruges, 152. 
; Haſtings, Mr. governor-general of Bengal, his attention 
to forming a code of Hindoo laws, 250. : 
eto. Padet, or Amicable Inſtruction, an ancient Sanſkreet 
©, compoſition, account and character of, 431. "FA 
Herodotus, ' affirms the Cape of Good Hope to have been 
; ve by ſome Phenician veſſels, 195. His biſtory of 
Seſoſtris examined, 336. His unſatisfatory account of the 
. tides in the Red Sea, 347, His juſt deſcription of the 
, © "Caſpian ſea, 364. . 5 04 
Hindbes, that people exactly deſcribed in the account of 
the Indian expedition of Alexander the Great, 26. Their 
A; Bus inflexible 


* 


* 


IND. 
inflexible adherence to their religion, and caſts, 388. - 
Their four orders, or caſts, deſcribed, 231. Remarks 
on the policy and tendency of this popular arrangement, 
233. Their high antiquity, and nature of their inſti- 
tutions, 252. Character of their judicial code, 25 3. State 
of ſciences among them, 281. Their religious tenets 
and practices, 301. The names, ranks, and offices of 

their ſeveral caſts deſcribed, 412. Their temples, 427. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, aſſiſte king Solomon in his naval 


undertakings, 10. | 
1 captain of an Egyptian veſſel, avails himſelf of 
the monſoons, in ſailing from the Arabian gulf to the 
Malabar coaſt, 60. 15 W WE 0 
1 the firſt who attempted to make a catalogue 
ok the ſtars, 80. . 8 | R 
Hiftery, authentic, the period of, extremely limited, 1. 
_ Is minute in the records of blood, bat filent as to the 
progreſs of uſeful arts, 59. | | 
Ela bes, river, a numerous fleet aſſembled there by Alex- 
ander the Great, 21. 1 
Hyphaſis, river, the utmoſt limit of Alexander the Great's 
progreſs in India, 20. FL RP. IE 


. 
” 
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ava Minor, of Marco Polo, aſcertained, 3905. _ 
enaub, a city built on that triver by Alexander the Great, 


1. , 
Jenkinfon, Anthony, the firſt modern traveller who gives 
'a juſt deſcription of the Caſpian ſea, 364. 
Feſwont Sing, his letter to Aurengzebe, containing a cha- 
racter of ſultan Akber, 424. | | 
Fewtls, their great uſe, and high eſtimation among the 
- ancients, 67. 80 9280 
Fervs, when they effected a commercial intercourſe with 
- India, 10. Inquiry into the maritime commerce of 
king Solomon, 11. Their commercial effort terminated 
in his reign, 12. | ; 
India, the firſt naval communication with, from the Weſt, 
6. The trade of the Phenicians with, how conducted, 
8. Naval expedition of the Perſians to, 13, Conqueſts 
of Darius Hyſtaſpes' in, 14. Alexandria, for_many 
centuries the chief ſeat of trade with, 15. Expedition 
of Alexander the Great to, 17. Flouriſhing ſlate of che 
' OM | country 


courſe eſtabliſhed wit 


ports and imports, 72. 


? 


\ 


ander, 37. Embaſly of Megalthenes to, 39. Conqueſts 


ol the BaQrian princes in, 65: ee afterward undiſ. - 
the Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled by the N 44. A commercial inter- 
Egypt, 45. How Rome was 
ſopplied with. Eaſtern commodities, 55. Advantage 
1 — of the monſoons, in ſailing from the Gulf of 
Arabia to the Malabar coaſt, 60. Its commodities, ar- 
tieles of luxury, 63. Spices and aromatics, 68. Pre- 
.cious ſtones, 67. Silk, 2 General view of its ex- 
| | W7 ompariſoa between the an- 
| cient and modern trade with India, 74. D' Anville's 
- correQions of Ptolemy's geography of, 85. The trade 
by caravans 223 and encouraged by the Romans, 
90. The in 


turbed by Europeans, unti 


abitants of the Coromandel coaſt always 
reat traders, 105. The account given of India by 


the India trade by the Perſians, 110. The Italian 
ſtates engage in the India trade, 127. Account of the 


India trade by Marino Sanudo, 150. Comparative 
view of the India trade, az carried on by different na- 
tions at different times, 159. A direct voyage to India 
effected by the Portugueze, 170. The ſtaple of tte 
. Portugueze trade eſtabliſhed at the city of Malacca, 175. 
A commercial empire eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt, by the 
| Portugueze,. 182. How it came to paſs that the diſ- 
covery of a direct navigation to India was reſerved for 
_ anovern times, 191. The conduct of ancient and mo- 
dern navigators to the Eaſt, compared, 196, The prices 
ol Indian commodities greatly reduced by the opening a 
direct communication with India, 199, The India 
trade a continual drain of American ſilver from Europe, 
210. Contraſt between the ſtate of the natives of India and 
America, when firſt diſcovered, 214. The trade of Europe 
with each, compared, 217. The 
India contributes to enrich inſtead of impovetiſhing 
Europe, 219. . e of the diſcovery of the pai- 
ſage to India roun 
221. Examination of the improbabilities atiending tbe 
ſuppoſed expedition of Seſoſtris to India, 335. Remarks ' 
on the weather there, 342. Remarks on the naval ex- 


filver ex ported to 


the Cape of Good Hope, to Europe, 


pedition 


\ 


— 


- . eountry,, at+ that time, 19. Alexander's voyage don 
tze Indus, 22. Political ſtate of the country. at that 190 
time, 28. Alexanyer's. views. in this expedition, 28, _ 
5 2 of Seleucus, one of the ſucceſſors of Alex- 


2 


oſmas Indicopleuſtes, 109, _ The Romans rivalled in 
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5 peditjon of Nearchus, 346. | 
_ tides, ibid. Averſion of the natives of the Eaft to the 
ſea, 352. Mejor Rennel's account of the river Ganges, 


* Peanlicritiedin.theLodinn | 


- 


- 355+ Endeavour to aſcertain the ſituation of the an- 


cient city of Palibothra, ie. How the Iodian trade 
has been carried on through Egypt at different times, 
359. Erroneous deſcriptions of the Caſpian ſea by an- 
cient writers, 363. Deccan, the ancient Dachanos of 
Arrian, 377. The uſe of the mariner's compaſs leatued 


by the Ealterns from the Europeans, 385. The Gen- 
wos inflexible in their religion, 388. Computed num 
ber of Mahometans in India, ibid. Extenfive circu- - 


lation of Eaſtern : goods by the caravans, 406. The na- 


tives of Iadia the earlieft known people who were civ i- 
lized, 230. Their divifion into caſts, 231. The per- 

fection of Indian manufactures accounted: for, 234. 

The general tenure. of land there, 242. Character of 


the Hindoo code of laws, 252. General account of the 


y the Mahometan and European intruders, 416. Ac- 


count of the Sanſkreet literature, 429. The Heeto- 


pades, 431, The Five Gems, 433. Ode from Wulli, 
ibid. Specimen of Indian convennnciag, ibid,” The 
four zras of Indian chronology, explained, 434. 


Indicum of the ancients, the fame with modern indigo. 
n | 003. | N 
Indigo," the ſeveral kinds of, mentioned by authors, and 


its uſes, 427. 


* 


Indus, river, paſſed by Alexander the Great, 18. His 


voyage down that river, 22. 
Inftitutiens of India, the permanency of, accounted for, 
1 of money, the moſt exact ſtandard of commercial 
profits; 164. Chronological review of, 165. | 


Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at the wealth' of the 


city of Bruges, 397. 


Hag, riſe of the commercial ſtates of, 127. They import 


the productions of India, 128. The profits they reaped 
| from the cruſades, 137. See Venice, Genoa, e. 


1 
\ 


5 5 296. Fortreſſes, 268. Mechanic arts, 266. 
iterature, 269. Their ſciences, 279. Their religious 
tenets, 301. Origin of ſuperſtition, 307. The pure 
theology of the Brahmins, 319. General reflection 

formed an the preceding review of the Eaſtern nations, 

331. The:manners and cuſtoms of the natives iofluenced 
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Trineraries of. the Roman empire, how formed, 472, 
Julius Ceſar, his magnificent preſent to Servilis! « the mo- 
ther of Brutus, 68. His ignorance of the Britiſh tides, 
346. A general ſurvey of the whole Roman "empire un- 
 dertaken by him, 372. 


Tuftin, obſervations on his account of the progreſs made 
by Seleucus in India, 354. 


Juftinian, emperor, how he introduced the filk-worm iato 


the ee empire, 112. 


68 few | 7 A | 
Land, the general nk. of, in India, * 408. ; Speci- 


men from an ancient-grant of, 433 · 

Laritudis, how aſcertained by the ancient geographers, 100, 

Were more readily — dy them than longitudes, 
103. 378. 


Lawyers 3 the flyle of, compared with that of 


the Eaſtern Pundits, 433. 
Leibnita, his account * the inſtructions given to che Flo- 
- -rentine ambaſſadors to the Soldan of Egypt, 393. 
Logic and metaphyſics, ſtate of, in India, 282. 
Longitudis of places, how determined "oF: ancient geo- 
Er 101. 379. aer bu 


; 4 
Magellan ea. . paige u. be Eaſt Indic weſtward 


from America, 206, 

Mahabarat, an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 270. 
Extracts from, 282. 285. 321. 

Mahmoud of Gaznah, the vaſt fleet that oppoſed his i inva- _ 
ſion of India, 11 

Mahomet, rapid read of his religion, and the great ef 
- feAs produced by it, 115. Contributed greatly to ex- 

tend the commerce of Afia avd Africa, 186. 

Mahomet IT. emperor of the Turks, ſubdues the Grecian 

empire, 156. 

Mahudel, M. his proofs of the i Ignorance of the ancients 
as to the nature of filk, 369. 


| | Malabar coaſt, probable derivation of its name, 109. How 


en by the * 3 121. 


Malaccas 
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| Halaces, the tity of, rendered the ſtaple of the trade car 
ried on id the Eaft by the Fortagseze, 1767. 
Mali ve iſlende, probable derivation of their name, 109. 
Mas, a review of his progreſs in ſocial life, 8. 
Manufa##wres, Indian, the perfection of, accounted for, 
234. > + ” 4 * 4 +3 14 
Maps, none prior to thoſe formed to illuſtrate Ptolemy's 
geography have reached modern times, gg. neg 
Mares Pole, the Venetian, account of his travels, 154. 


— 


: 
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Objections to his relations, and. vindication of them, 


. - 2 | 
Mell, opens a trade with Conſtantinople for Indian 
commodities, 130. e 
Maſſeadi, the Arabian, his account of India, 384. 
Mecca, the temple there viſited as well by commercial as 
by devout pilgrims, 133. The pilgrimages to, contri- 
buted greatly to facilitate trade, 186. Account of the 
caravans which viſit the temple there, 403. | 
Medici, Coſmo di, a Florentine merchant, negotiates a 
commercial treaty with Egypt in favour of his coun- 
trymen, 149. „ SA 
Mrufrerrunean fea, the chief ſeat of ancient commerce, 


_ India, 39+ His account of India, 40. - | 

Mocetrigo, doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his ac- 
count of the naval ſtrength of that republic, 400. 

Moni annalifts, a character of, 129. 

Momſbons, the firſt application of them in voyages to India, 60. 

Mo/es, the books of, the moſt ancient and genuine recgrd 
of the early ages of rhe world, 1. | 


Mufiris, a port on the coalt of Malabar, frequented by 


ancient navigators in the Indfan trade, 60. 
Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 309. ' 


„ 
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| Nadir bab, general review of bis Indian expedition, 34 * 


Meghaſtentr, his embafly from Seleucus, king of Syria, to 


* 
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Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D' Anville, | 


Nowigation origin of, traced, g. Where firſt cultivated, 
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